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THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


A NEW EDITION of this work having been required, Mr. Lane 
was requested to undertake the correction of the press. But severe 
literary labours allowing him no leisure for this object, he named 
me, as his pupil in the study of Arabic, familiar with his writings, 
and for many years resident with him in Cairo, to fill, ir ,ome 
measure, his place. I have undertaken this duty with great dif- 
fidence, from a sense of my own deficiencies and his extensive 
knowledge; but I have felt that 1 could at least insure the cor- 
rectness of the text, and a scrupulous adherence to his wishes. 
The present edition is printed, without any variations of my own 
(except those which are marked as such, and have been sub- 
-mitted to Mr. Lane), from a copy of the first and complete edition, 

I. b 
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with corrections and additions made by Mr. Lane, from time to 
time, since its first publication. ‘These, however, from the accuracy 
with which the translation was made, and the fulness of the Notes, 
are not very numerous. The same reasons have also caused my 
own notes to be few: I believe that my Uncle’s notes are complete 
in themselves; and that I have sometimes erred, even in the rare 
exceptions I have made, on the side of unnccessary addition. 

An edition of any book not superintended by the author is 
sometimes regarded with distrust. 1 would therefore assure the 
reader that in this instance he may depend even on the punctua- 
tion ; the whole having been laboriously collated with Mr. Lane’s 
a.motated copy, notwithstanding the great delay which this process 
has occasioned in the printing of the work. 

I have calledethis a complete edition, to distinguish it from two 
others which have been published without Mr. Lane’s notes or his 
method of writing oriental words, and with other variations from 
the standard edition. The public appreciation of these notes, and 
of the advantage of correctly-written foreign words, is, I conceive, 
proved by the call for the present edition. On the subject of 
the mode of writing oriental words in European characters, I need 
say little, for the controversy has well nigh died out. The present 
generation does not regard antiquated blunders as “the familiar 
names of childhood,” but rather strives to attain accuracy in all 
things; and those few who still cling to “Mahomet” or “Ma- 
homed” should consistently exhume the forgotten “ Mahound ” of 
the Crusades. 

The translator’s views respecting the origin and literary history 
of “ The Thousand and One Nights ” will be found fully expressed in 
the Review at the end of the third volume. In his original preface, 
he stated, “The remarks which I here submit to the reader, being 
written when only one-third of the work to which they principally 
relate is printed, must unavoidably be more defective than they 
would be if reserved until a later period. During the progress of 
the publication I may be enabled to form clearer and more com- 
plete views of the several subjects which might with propriety be: 
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fully discussed at the head of my translation, and I think it better, 
therefore, to append at the close of the work many observations 
which I originally intended to prefix to the first volitme.” He has 
therefore wished me to remodel the preface, transferring all portions 
relating to the subjects in question to the Review, retaining what- 
ever may more properly stand at the commencement of the work, 
and adding any matter of my own. 

The object with which the translation was made is best ex- 
pressed in the words of Mr. Lane’s preface. 

‘My undertaking to translate anew the Tales of ‘The Thousand 
and One Nights’ implies an unfavourable opinion of the version 
which has so long amused us; but I must express my objectitns 
with respect to the latter in plain terms, and this I shall do by 
means of a few words on the version of Galland, from which it is 
derived; for to him alone its chef faults are to be attributed. 
I am somewhat reluctant to make tlus remark, because several 
persons, and among them some of high and deserved reputation as 
Arabic scholars, have pronounced an opinion that his version is an 
improvement upon the original. That ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights’ may be greatly improved, I most readily admit; but as 
confidently do I assert that Galland has excessively perverted the 
work. His acquaintance with Arab manners and customs was 
insufficient to preserve him always from errors of the grossest 
description, and by the style of his version he has given to the 
whole a false character, thus sacrificing, in a great measure, what 
is most valuable in the original work,—I mean its minute accuracy 
with respect to those peculiarities which distinguish the Arabs from 
every other nation, not only of the West, but also of the Hast. 
Deceived by the vague nature of Galland’s version, travellers in 
Persia, Turkey, and India, have often fancied that the Arabian 
Tales describe the particular manners of the natives of those 
countries; but no one who has read them in the original language, 
having an intimate acquaintance with the Arabs, can be of this 
opinion: it is in Arabian countries, and especially in Egypt, that 
we see the people, the dresses, and the buildings, which it describes 
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in almost every case, even when the scene is laid in Persia, in 
India, or in China. 

“ Convinced of the truth of this assertion, I consider myself 
possessed of the chief qualifications for the proper accomplishment 
of my present undertaking, from my having lived several years in 
Cairo, associating almost exclusively with Arabs, speaking their 
language, conforming to their general habits with the most scru- 
pulous exactitude, and received into their society on terms of 
perfect equality. Since the downfall of the Arab Empire of 
Baghdad, Cairo has been the chief of Arabian cities: its Memlook 
Sultans, introduced into Egypt in their youth, naturally adopted, 
to'a great degree, the manners of its native inhabitants, which the 
"Osmanlee Turks in later days have but little altered. Cairo is 
the city in which Arabian manners now exist in the most refined 
state; and such I believe to have been the case when the present 
work was composed.” 

Mr. Lane’s first two visits to Egypt were made when, for the 
last time, Arab manners and customs as they existed in the age of 
the Arabian Nights could be studied ; and his translation was written 
very shortly after his second return to England. Though some of 
the tales may be Indian or Pergian in origin, in their present state 
they exhibit a picture of the manners, modes of thought, and lan- 
guage, of the court and times of the Memlook Sultans of Egypt, 
which nearly resembled in these points those of the Khaleefehs of 
Baghdad, or the great Arab Empire. De Sacy and Von Hammer, 
the two celebrated orientalists who differed widely in opinion as to 
the origin of the book, agreed that the tales in which the Khaleefeh 
Haroon Er-Rasheed is introduced (the best, with few exceptions, 
in the collection) are Egyptian in character. But since the 
“Modern Egyptians” were described by Mr. Lane, all things 
in the Hast have changed, and every day witnesses the decay of 
some old custom, to be followed by a bastard European imitation. 
During Mohammad ’Alee’s rule, all traces of the state and circum- 
stance of the Memlook court gradually passed away. European 
dress has displaced oriental costume, cloth of gold, and dresses of | 
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honour; European architecture elbows the quaint beauty of the old 
Arab capital; and the cavalcade of fifty horsemen around a grandee 
is succeeded by an English carriage that profanes the quiet streets 
of the city, and frightens away both “Efreets and their memory. 
Mr. Lane saw the last of Cairo in its integrity; and he has not 
overstated his qualifications, as author of the “ Modern Egyptians,” 
for the task of translating the Arabian Nights. 

Of the copy from which this translation was made, and the 
method, observed in its execution, I may again quote the preface 
to the first edition. Mr. Lane says,— 

“T have taken as my general standard of the original text the 
Cairo edition lately printed ; it being greatly superior to the other 
printed editions, and probably to every manuscript copy.* It 
appears to agree almost exactly with the celefrated MS. of Von 
Hammer, than which no copy more copious, I believe, exists; and 
contains all the tales in the old version except those which, as 
Von Hammer says, Galland appears to have taken from other 
works, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, in the Royal Library of Paris. 
The manuscript from which it was printed was carefully collated 
and corrected by a very learned man, the sheykh ’Abd-Er-Rahman 
Es-Saftee Esh-Sharkéwee, who also superintended the progress of 
the work through the press. But in addition to the value con- 
ferred upon it by the corrections of this sheykh, the copy from 
which the whole of my translation is made, except in a few 


* Two other printed editions were also used by Mr Lane—that of the first two 
hundred Nights, printed at Calcutta, and in consequence of the loss, by shipwreck, of 
nearly the whole impression of the first volume, never completed , and that of Breslau. 
The former differs much, m matter and manner, from any other known copy; the 
latter, which was edited to the close of the seven hundred and third mght by Professor 
Habicht, and completed by Professor Fleischer, is far inferior to all the others, One 
other edition has appeared in the Arabic, that of Calcutta, or “the Calcutta edition 
of the complete work” It was brought from Cairo, and 1s apparently (though not 
immediately ) from the same original as the Boolak edition. I have continually 
referred to it for various readings, without finding any one of 1:mportance, And here 
I must animadvert on the practice of German orientalists of wasting thar own 
time and their readers’ patience in collecting such various readings of a work like “ The 
Thousand and One Nights” as must necessarily be the result of the carelessness or the 
ignorance of copyists and reciters The habit is unfortunately adopted by some 
Englishmen, who seem to imagine that all that is German 1s therefore learned. —Eb. 
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instances, possesses an advantage which, I believe, renders it 
incomparably superior to any other now existing: it has been 
again revised: and corrected, and illustrated with numerous manu- 
script notes, by a person whom I think I may safely pronounce 
the first philologist of the first Arab college of the present day, 
the sheykh Mohammad ’Hiyad Et-Tantawee, or, more properly, 
Et-Tanditdee. His notes are chiefly philological, and explanatory 
of words which do not belong to the classical language; and many 
of them are of very great assistance to me; though most of them 
I find unnecessary, from the knowledge of the modern " Arabic 
which I have acquired during my intercourse with the people who 
speak it. His corrections of the text are numerous; and as they 
would interest very few persons, I have mentioned but few of them 
in the notes to myttranslation, notwithstanding a strong temptation 
that I felt to do otherwise in order that Arabic scholars might be 
assisted to judge of the fidelity of my version by comparing it with 
the text of the Cairo edition.* To the pieces of poetry which are 
interspersed throughout the work he has paid especial attention ; 
not only correcting the errors which he found in them, but also 
always adding the vowel-points, and generally, commentaries or 
explanations. Thus I have shewn that I am very greatly indebted 
to him for his learned labours. I should, however, add, that I have 
ventured to differ from him in interpreting a few words; having 
found more appropriate meanings assigned to them by Arabs in 
parts not visited by him, or such meanings given in printed dic- 
tionaries with which he is unacquainted ; and I have also corrected 
a few errors which have escaped his notice.t Without the valuable 


* “J must here state, that peculiar qualifications are required to enable a person to 
judge of the fidelity of my translation The omginal work contains many words not 
comprised in any printed dictionary, and a great number of words used in senses which 
no such dictionary gives in cases of both these kinds, I am guided either by the ex- 
planations of the sheykh Mohammad ’Eiyad, or by my having been long in the habit 
of noting down new words during conversation with Arabs, and in the perusal of works 
in which they are explained 

t “As I hope that the copy which he has rendered so valuable may be of great 
utility to many students of the Arabic language when I have ceased to profit by it, I 
may mention here, that the few corrections, and some explanations, which I have 
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aid which he has afforded me, I would not have attempted the 
translation ; nor with it would I have done so were it not for the 
advantage that I derive from my having lived among Arabs. No 
translator can always be certain that, from twenty or more signifi- 
cations which are borne by one Arabic word, he has selected that 
which his author intended to convey ; but, circumstanced as I am, 
I have the satisfaction of feeling confident that I have never given, 
to a word or phrase in this work, a meaning which is inconsistent 
with its presenting faithful pictures of Arab life and manners. 

“T have thought it right to omit such tales, anecdotes, &c., as 
are comparatively uninteresting or on any account objectionable. 
In other words, I insert nothing that I deem greatly inferior in 
interest to the tales in the old version. Certain passages which, in 
the original work, are of an objectionable nature,*I have slightly 
varied ; but in doing this, I have been particularly careful to render 
them so as to be perfectly agreeable with Arab manners and 
customs. It was originally my intention to omit almost the whole 
of the poetry, thinking that the loss of measure and rhyme, and 
the impossibility of preserving the examples of paronomasia and 
some other figures with which they abound, would render transla- 
tions of them generally intolerable to'the reader: but afterwards I 
reflected that the character of the work would be thus greatly 
altered ; and its value, as illustrating Arab manners and feelings, 
much diminished. I therefore determined to preserve a consider- 
able number of select pieces, chosen either for their relative 
merits or because required by the context. The number of those 
comprised in the first volume of my translation is nearly half 
of the number contained in the corresponding portion of the 
original work ; but in several cases 1 have omitted one or more 
verses of a piece as unsuitable, or for some other reason; and 
in a few instances I have given only the first verse or the first 
couplet. These pieces of poetry are not in general to be regarded 
as the compositions of the author or authors of the work: they 


inserted upon the margins of pages will be easily distinguished from those of the 
sheykh Mohammad ’Kiydd by the difference of our handwritings.” 
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appear to be mostly borrowed from others, and many of them are 
taken from the works of celebrated poets—To avoid the tedious 
interruptions which occur in the original at the close of each 
Night, I have divided the translation into chapters, each of which 
consists of one tale, or of two or more tales connected one with 
another, and have merely mentioned the Night with which each 
chapter commences, and that with which it terminates. 

“The original work being designed solely for the entertainment 
of Arabs, I add copious notes to the translation, to render it more 
intelligible and agreeable to the English reader. These are entirely 
my own, except in those cases when I have stated otherwise ;* 
and my general object in them has been to give such illustrations 
as may satisfy the general reader, without obliging him to consult 
other works. Ix many of them I endeavour to shew, by extracts 
from esteemed Arabic histories and scientific and other writings, 
chiefly drawn from MSS. in my possession, as well as by assertions 
and anecdotes that I have heard, and conduct that I have witnessed, 
durmg my intercourse with Arabs, that the most extravagant 
relations in this work are not in general regarded, even by the 
educated classes of that people, as of an incredible nature. This 
is a point which I deem of much importance to set the work in its 
proper light before my countrymen. I have resided in a land 
where genii are still firmly believed to obey the summons of the 
magician or the owner of a talisman, and to act in occurrences of 
every day; and I have listened to stories of their deeds related as 
facts by persons of the highest respectability, and by some wlio 
would not condescend to read the tales of ‘'The Thousand and 
One Nights,’ merely because they are fictions, and not written 
in the usual polished style of literary compositions.” 

I have already mentioned that the literary historr of ‘The 
Thousand and One Nights” is discussed in Mr. Lane’s Review 


* “When I mention ‘ my sheykh’ in the notes, the sheykh Mohammad ’Eiydd 1s 
the pergon to whom I allude _In several instances, when he has given brief explana- 
tions of words, phrases, customs, &c , with which I was previously acquainted, I have 
not thought it necessary to name hun as my authority in notes which I have inserted, 
though I have sometimes done so” 
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appended to this translation. In the course of my Arabic studies, 
and more especially since I have been occupied in editing the 
present work, I have endeavoured to form an unbiassed judg- 
ment on this difficult question; and all my researches have con- 
firmed me in agrecing with the opinions there expressed. Von 
Hammer was inclined to lay too much stress on the supposed 
Persian or Indian origin of these Tales; while De Sacy, on the 
other hand, rejected the belief in any connection between the old 
work and the more modern; contending that the latter was an 
independent production. The discovery, however, of a passage in 
an Arabic author, by Von Hammer, since the publication of 
De Sacy’s Essay and Mr. Lane’s Preface, has placed the matter 
beyond a doubt; and scholars are now agreed, notwithstanding 
De Sacy’s pleasant sarcasm, and the weight ot’ his great name, 
that “The Thousand Nights” formed in some measure the 
prototype of “The Thousand and One Nights.” On the other 
hand, De Sacy’s keen appreciation of the modern (and chiefly 
Egyptian, or Arab,) character of the book, in its present form, 
must be fully recognised, and was indeed thus acknowledged by 
Von Hammer himself. The manners, dresses, and modes of 
thought, portrayed by it are Arab throughout, even in the stories 
which are probably retained from the Persian or Indian original, of 
which that of the Magic Horse is the best example in this 
translation. Besides those relating to the court and adventures 
of Haroon Er-Rasheed, which, as I have before remarked, are 
curiously Egyptian, many others appear to have been remodelled, 
if not actually composed, in Hgypt. It is not less true that 
these tales are generally the best in the collection, if those of 
the Slave Kafoor, of ’Azeez and ’Azeezeh, and of Es-Sindibad, be 
excepted; ‘for these certainly are inferior to none. The more 
colloquial and familiar stories point to the same origin; such as 
that of ’Ald-ed-Deen Abu-sh-Shamat (which is pervaded by 
Egyptian characteristics in phrascology and in other respccts), 
that of Aboo-Scer and Aboo-Keer, and that of Maaroof. The 
stories founded mainly on Persian or Indian originals appear to be 
I. ¢ 
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those in which supernatural beings play the most conspicuous 
parts; and, as Mr. Lane remarks, these are generally deficient in 
verses, although the converse does not hold good of the former 
class. The anecdotes are mostly historical: many of them are, in 
the Notes, identified with similar ones in other Arabic works; and 
almost all are of Arab origin. 

The evidences of a late date scattered through the book may 
be additions of copyists and reciters; but considered with reference 
to its general charactcr, they have a certain weight that cannot be 
overlooked : this is carefully stated m the Review. 

Mr. Lane’s arguments in favour of the collective ‘“ Thousand 
and One Nights” being an individual work, and not one of many 
similar collections, seem to me to be conclusive: not the least 
important of these 1s the fact that no similar collection is known 
to exist, nor is mentioned by any Arab author, with the sole ex- 
ception of the old “Thousand Nights,” which I believe he has 
demonstrated to be the prototype, in a remote degree, of the 
“Thousand and One.” To cite the words of the Preface on the 
question of the original of the work as it is known to us—“ I have 
shewn it to be my opinion that all the complete copies of ‘The 
Thousand and One Nights’ ndw known are in the main derived, 
though not immediately, from one original; and I hold the same 
opinion with respect to every fragment containing the commence- 
ment of the work ;” “not regarding the work as wholly original, 
nor as the first of its kind; for many of the tales which it contains 
are doubtless of different and early origins; and I think that its 
general plan is probably borrowed from a much older production, 
bearing the same title of ‘The Thousand and One Nights,’ [or 
‘The Thousand Nights,’] a translation of a Persian work having 
a corresponding title, namely ‘Hezar Afsaneh.’ .... One thing 
is certain—that ‘The Thousand and One Nights” [or ‘The 
Thousand Nights,’] translated from the Persian was much older 
than the work now known by that title, and also extremely dif- 
ferent from the latter.” 

When these facts are considered in reference to each other, the 
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date assigned, in the Review, to the composition of the work 
cannot reasonably be regarded as far from the truth. It is in 
Egypt, and especially in the Memlook court, that we must look to 
find the people, the manners, and the habits of thought, of “ The 
Arabian Nights ;’ while the style of the language in which they 
are written is that which we might expect from an Egyptian of 
those times, who, unskilled in the classical Arabic, yet endeavour- 
ing to imitate it, was doubtless more generally intelligible then 
than he is now to the modern Egyptians. This assumption of the 
old language, I may remark, is, and always has been, characteristic 
of all learned Arabs, be they Egyptians or natives of other Arabian 
countries (for such Egypt truly is); but no other instance exists 
of a work of fiction in which the attempt fails so singularly in 
affecting the classical, or retaining the modern tongue; while all 
other Arabic tales are certainly composed in either the one or 
the other. The modern Egyptian romances are mostly written in 
the colloquial dialect of every-day life; but those which are of 
older date are not modernized, as some have supposed, against all 
reason, “The Thousand and One Nights” to be: such an altera- 
tion would be without a parallel in Arabic literature, as Mr. Lane 
proves in the Review in a way to’ relicve me of the necessity of 
further alluding here to this particular question. “The Thousand 
and One Nights” exhibit a style which would be unfamiliar to the 
audience of the reciter of romances, without attaining to the 
classical diction: and the conclusion is foreed on us that the work 
exhibits the language of a by-gone generation, which (taking into 
consideration the other indications of its age and country), is, it 
can scarcely be disputed, that of the later period of the Memlook 
rulers of Egypt, before the Turkish conquest of that country. In 
the words of Mr. Lane’s Preface :—“ Most of the tales which it 
contains are doubtless of an older ormgin, and many of them 
founded upon very old traditions and legends; but all these tra- 
ditions or legends were evidently remodelled so as to become 
pictures of the state of manners which existed among the Arabs, 
and especially among those of Egypt, at the period here mentioned; 
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and I think that the composer of the work, or each of the composers, 
if one commenced and another completed it, was an Egyptian.” 

But a more popular subject than its obscure origin is the 
literary merit of this work. The rare fascination of these old 
Arab stories, their supernatural romance, excessive love, quaint 
philosophy, and grotesque humour, have, since the days of 
Galland, secured to them more readers than any other profane 
work. The translation of Galland, with all its lameness, puerility, 
and indecency, gained for them a hold which has never been 
relaxed; and it only required the appearance of a scholarlike and 
readable translation, freed from these defects, to make them gene- 
rally accepted in English families. The fashion of travelling in the 
Kast has not a little added to the desire for a standard and an- 
notated edition ofa work unique, even in those lands of genii and 
adventure, in its remarkable portrayal of Eastern character, life, 
and, when closely translated, idiom. The humour of the book, now 
broad, now subtle, (who does not delight in Kafoor and his “half 
lie ?”) renders the comic stories generally superior to the romantic ; 
but the pathos perhaps excels every other beauty. The story of 
Shems-en-Nahdar is remarkable for this characteristic; and that 
of “Azeez and ‘Azeezeh (first: published in this translation), 
surpasses in delicate tenderness any Arab tale with which we are 
acquainted. 

Of the critical value of Mr. Lane’s translation I ought scarcely 
to speak. Yet I inay observe that students of Arabic make it a 
text-book in reading the original; wlule the English reader not 
uncommonly forgets that it is a translation, and detects not the 
literal accuracy of its rendering of an unfamiliar, or unknown, 
language. 

I have adverted to the system adopted in transcribing foreign 
words, and I now conclude these preliminary remarks (intended 
only to render the learned Review easier of perusal to the general 
reader, and to smooth his first steps in a strange land), by quoting, 
with some slight improvements by Mr. Lane, the explanation of 
that system given in the preface to the first edition. 
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“In writing Arabic and other Oriental words in the present 
work, I have employed a system congenial with our language, and 
of the most simple kind; and to this system I adhere in every 
case, for the sake of uniformity as well as truth.* Some persons 
have objected to my writing in this manner a few familiar words 
which are found in our dictionaries ; but they will excuse me for 
remarking that general usage is not altogether accordant with their 
opinion. Almost every author, I believe, now writes ‘ Koran,’ 
or ‘Kuran,’ and ‘Pasha,’ or ‘ Pacha,’ for our dictionary-words 
‘Alcoran’ and ‘Bashaw;’ and most of our best authors on 
Arabian History, of late, have written ‘Khalif’ for ‘Caliph.’ 
In a work relating to a people who pronounce the Arabic w as v, I 
should write ‘ Vezeer’ for the Arabic word ‘ Wezeer;’ but to do 
so when the subject is Arabian, 1 consider inexpedicnt: and in this 
opinion I am upheld by a great majority of literary and other 
friends whom I have consulted on the subject, in the proportion of 
five to one. I may add that Dr. Johnson has written in his 
Dictionary, ‘Vizier [properly Wazir|; and if we express the 
Arabic vowels by their Jtalian equivalents, it 1s properly ‘ Wazir’ 
or ‘ Wezir.—The system which I here employ requires but little 
explanation; the general reader may be directed to pronounce 


@ as in our word ‘ beggar °’ é as in ‘there:’ 
4 as in ‘father :’ t ee as in ‘bee?’ 
e as in ‘bed:’ el as our word ‘ eye?’ 


* « English writers generally express the Arabic vowels and diphthongs by their 
nearest Zéahun equivalents. This mode 1s very well suited for those who hnow, and 
for those who do not care for, the correct: pronunciation of the words so transcribed ; 
but for others I think 1t objectionable Our language 1s altogether much more suitable 
to the purpose of expressing the sounds of Arabic than the Italian, Besides, I beheve 
it is the custom of every other European nation, in transcmbing Oriental words, to 
employ a system congemal with its own language In a former work, I made use of a 
double h to express a very strong Arabic aspirate (as others had done before me), and 
the word ‘Hhigg’ or ‘Hhaj,’ was pointed out by a ertic as one remarkably un- 
couth Von Hammer, in a review of that work, wmtes the same word (and very 
properly as a German writer) ‘ Hadschdsch ’” 

¢ “Strictly speaking, it has a sound between that of a in ‘bad’ and that of um 
‘bud;’ sometimes approximating more to the former ; and sometimes to the latter.” 

t “Its sound, however, often approximates to that of a in ¢ ball.’ ” 
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ey as in ‘they?’ 00 as in ‘ boot’ 

i as in ‘ bid;’ ow as in ‘down?’ 
o as in ‘ obey ’ (short) : and 

6 as in ‘bone:’ u as in ‘ bull.’ 


The letter y is to be pronounced as in ‘you’ and ‘lawyer: 
never as in ‘by.’ 

An apostrophe, when immediately preceding or following a vowel, 
I employ to denote the place of a letter which has no equivalent 
in our alphabet; it has a guttural sound like that which is heard 
in the bleating of sheep: a (with a dot beneath) represents the 
same sound at the end of a syllable, when it is more forcibly 


pronounced. 
Each of the corsonants distinguished by a dot beneath has a 
peculiarly hard sound. 


Having avoided as much as possible making use of accents, I must 
request the reader to bear in mind that a single vowel, when not 
marked with an accent, is always short; and that a double vowel 
or diphthong at the end of a word, when not so marked, is 
not accented (‘Welee, for instance, being pronounced 
‘Wélee’): also, that the acute accent does not always denote 
the principal or only emphasis (‘H4roon’ being pronounced 
‘Haroén’); that a vowel with a grave accent (only occurring at 
the end of a word), is not emphasized, though it is long; and 
that dh, gh, kh, sh, and th, when not divided by a hyphen, 
represent, each, a single Arabic letter.’* 


I have only to add one more extract from Mr. Lane’s Preface, 


“Many of the engravings which are so numerously interspersed 
in this work will considerably assist to explain both the Text and 


* “Dh is pronounced as th in ‘that’ gh represents a guttural sound like that 
produced in gargling kh represents a guttural sound hke that which is produced in 
expelling salva from the throat, and approaching nearer to the sound of h (a very 
strong aspirate) than to that of k: sh 1s pronounced as in ‘shall.’ and th, as in 
6 thin. > 39 
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the Notes; and to insure their accuracy, to the utmost of my 
ability, I have supplied the artist with modern dresses, and with 
other requisite materials. Thus he has been enabled to make 
his designs agree more nearly with the costumes &c. of the 
times which the talcs generally illustrate than they would if he 
trusted alone to the imperfect descriptions which I have found 
in Arabic works.* Except in a few cases, when I had given him 
such directions as I deemed necessary, his original designs have 
been submitted to me; and in suggesting any corrections, I have, 
as much as possible, avoided fettering his imagination, which needs 
no eulogy from me. He has acquired a general notion of Arabian 
architecture from the great work of Murphy on the Arabian 
remains in Spain, and from the splendid and accurate work on 
the Alhambra by Messrs. Goury and Jones; and through the 
kindness of my friend Mr. Hay, of Linplum, he has been al- 
lowed to make a similar use of a very accurate and very beautiful 
collection of drawings of a great number of the finest specimens 
of Arabian architecture in and around Cairo, executed by M. 
Pascal Coste, and now the property of Mr. Hay.t He has also 
consulted a number of Oriental drawings, and various other 
sources. My acknowledgments to other persons I have expressed 
in several of the Notes. 

“'The portion which is comprised in the first volume of this 
translation, terminates with part of the hundred and _ thirty- 
seventh Night: it is therefore necessary to remark,—first, that 
there is less to omit in the early part of the original work than 
in the later :—secondly, that the Mghts in the early part are 


* s¢ Es-Suyootce, in his ‘Hosn el-Mohadarah,’ after quoting a description of 
certain dresses, says, ‘As to their dresses of honour, and those of the Wezeers and 
others of similar rank, I have struck out the descmption of them from the words 
of Ibn-Fadl-Allah, for they are composed of silk and gold, which 1s forbidden by the 
law, and I have obliged myself not to mention in this book any thing of which I 
should be questioned in the world to come, if it be the will of God,’—I have never 
seen any Arabic work with drawings of costumes; but Persian drawings are often 
useful in explaining Arab dresses.” 

+ These drawings, with some few exceptions, have now been published, from 
copies in the possession of M Coste. 
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generally much longer than in the subsequent portion; the first 
hundred Nights (without the Introduction) comprising 213 pages 
in the Cairo edition of the original work; the second hundred, 
149 pages; the third, 107; the fourth, 106; the fifth, 94:*— 
thirdly, that a similar observation applies to the Notes which are 
inserted in my translation; those appended to the early tales 
being necessarily much more copious than the others.” 


* «The substance of the first five chapters m my translation, endmg with part of 
the thirty-second Night, occupies a hundred and gity-eight Nights m the edition of 
Breslau ” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In the name of God, the Com- 
passionate, the Mererful.' 


Praise be to God, the Bene- 
ficent King, the Creator of the 
universe, who hath raised the 
heavens without pillars, and 
spread out the earth as a bed ;* 
and blessmg and peace be on 
the lord of apostles, our lord 
and our master Mohammad, and 
his Family ; blessing and peace, 
enduring and constant, unto the 
day of judgment. 

To proceed :—The lives of 
former generations are a lesson 
to posterity; that a man may 
review the remarkable events 
L. B 
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which have happened to others, and be admonished ; and may con- 
sider the history of people of preceding ages, and of all that hath 
befallen them, and be restrained. Extolled be the perfection of 
Him who hath thus ordaimed the history of former generations to be 
a lesson to those which follow. Such are the Tales of a Thousand 
and One Nights, with their romantic stories and their fables. 

It is related (but God alone is all-knowing,’ as well as all-wise, 
and almighty, and all-bountiful,) that there was, in ancient times, a 
King‘ of the countries of India and China, possessing numerous troops, 
and guards, and servants, and domestic dependents: and he had two 
sons ; one of whom was a man of mature age; and the other, a youth. 
Both of these princes were brave horsemen ; but especially the elder, 
who inherited the kmgdom of his father, and governed his subjects 
with such justice that the inhabitants of his country and whole empire 
loved him. He was called Kmg Shahniyfr:°’ his younger brother 
was named Shih-Zeman,° and was King of Samarkand.’ The admi- 
nistration of thei governments was conducted with rectitude, cach 
of them ruling over his subjects with justice during a period of twenty 
years with the utmost enjoyment and happiness. After this period, 
the elder King felt a strong desire to see his brother, and ordered his 
Wezcer® to repair to him and bring him. 

Havmmg taken the advice of the Wezecr on this subject,’ he imme- 
diately gave orders to prepare handsome presents, such as horses 
adorned with gold and costly jewels, and memlooks, and beautiful 
virgins, and expensive stuffs." He then wrote a letter to lis brother, 
expressive of his great desire to see him ;" and having sealed it, and 
given it to the Wezeer, together with the presents above mentioned, 
he ordered the mimister to strain his nerves, and tuck up his shirts, 
and use all expedition in returning. The Wezeer answered, without 
delay, I hear and obey ; and forthwith prepared for the journey: he 
packed his baggage, removed the burdens, and made ready all his 
provisions within three days; and on the fourth day, he took leave 
of the King Shahniyar, and went forth towards the deserts and wastes. 
He procecded might and day; and each of the kings under the 
authority of King Shahnydr by whose residence he passed came forth 
to meet him,” with costly presents, and gifts of gold and silver, and 
entertained him three days; after which, on the fourth day, he 
accompanied him one day’s journey, and took leave of him. Thus he 
continued on his way until he drew neat to the city of Samarkand, 
when he sent forward a messenger to inform King Shith-Zemén of 
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his approach. The messenger entered the city, inquired the way to 
the palace, and, introducing himself to the King, kissed the ground 
before him," and sequainted him with the approach of Ins brother’s 
Wezeer; upon which Shih-Zeman ordered the chief officers of his 
court, and the great men of his kingdom, to go forth a day’s journey 
to meet him; and they did so; and when they met him, they wel- 
comed him, and walked by his stirrups until they returned to the city. 
The Wezecr then presented himself before the King Shah-Zeman, 
grected him with a prayer for the divine assistance in his favour, 
kissed the ground before him, and mformed him of his brother’s 
desire to see him; after which he handed to him the letter. The 
King took it, read it, and understood its contents; and answered 
by expressing his readiness to obey the commands of his brother. 
But, said he (addressing the Wezeer), I will not go until I have enter- 
tained thee three days. Accordingly, he lodged him in a palace 
befitting his rank, accommodated his troops in tents, and appointed 
- them all things requisite in the way of food and drink: and so they 
remained three days. On the fourth day, he equipped himself for 
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the journey, made ready his baggage, and collected together costly 
presents suitable to his brother’s dignity. 

These preparations being completed, he sent forth his tents and 
camels and mules and servants and guards, appointed his Wezeer to 
he governor of the country during his absence, and set out towards his 
brother’s domimons. At midnight, however, he remembered that he 
had left in his palace an article which he should have brought with 
him ; and having returned to the palace to fetch it, he there beheld 
his wife sleeping in his bed, and attended by a male negro slave, who 
had fallen asleep by her side. On beholding this scene, the world 
became black before his eyes; and he said withm himself, If this 1s 
the case when I have not departed from the city, what will be the 
conduct of this vile woman while I am sojourning with my brother? 
Hc then drew his sword, and slew them both in the bed: after which 
he nmmediately returned, gave orders for departure, and journeyed to 
his brother’s capital. 





Shahriyfr, rejoicing at the tidings of his approach, went forth to 
meet him, saluted him, and welcomed him with the utmost delight. 
He then ordered that the city should be decorated on the occasion,” 
and sat down to entertain his brother with cheerful conversation: but 
the mind of King Sh&h-Zem4n was distracted by reflections upon the 
conduct of his wife ; excessive gnef took possession of him; and his 
countenance became sallow ; and his frame, emaciated. His brother 
observed his altered condition, and, imagining that it was occasioned - 
by his absence from his dominions, abstained from troubling him or 
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asking respecting the cause, until after the lapse of some days, when 
at length he said to him, O my brother, I perceive that thy body is 
emaciated, and thy countenance 1s become sallow. He answered, O 
brother, I have an imternal sore :—and he informed him not of the 
conduct of his wife which he had witnessed. Shahnydr then said, 
I wish that thou wouldest go out with me on a hunting cacursion , 
perhaps thy mind might so be diverted:—but he declined; and 
Shahriyar went alone to the chase.” 

Now there were some windows 1n the King’s palace commanding 
a view of his garden ; and while his brother was looking out from one 
of these, a door of the palace was opened, and there came forth from 
it twenty females and twenty male black slaves ; and the King’s wife, 
who was distmguished by extraordinary beauty and elegance,” ac- 
companied them to a fountam, where they all disrobcd themselves, 
and sat down together. The King’s wife then called out, O Mes’ood !” 
and immediately a black slave came to her, and embraced her; she 
doing the hke. So also did the other slaves and the women ; and all 
of them continued revelling together until the close of the day. 
When Shaéh-Zeman beheld this spectacle, he said within himself, 
By Allah! my affliction 1s lighter than this! Hus vexation and 
grief were alleviated, and he no longer abstained from sufficient food 
-and drink. 

When his brother returned from his excursion, and they had 





saluted each other, and King Shahriyar observed his brother Shah- 
Zeman, that his colour had returned, that his face had recovered the 
flush of health, and that he ate with appetite, after his late abstinence, 
he was surprised, and said, O my brother, when I saw thee last, thy 
countenance was sallow, and now thy colour hath returned to thee - 
acquaint me with thy state—As to the change of my natural 
complexion, answered Shéh-Zeman, I will inform thee of its cause ; 
but excuse my explaining to thee the return of my colour.—First, 
said Shahriyar, relate to me the cause of the change of thy proper 
complexion, and of thy weakness : let me hear 1t.—Know then, O my 
brother, he answered, that when thou sentest thy Wezcer to me to 
invite me to thy presence, I prepared myself for the journcy, and 
when I had gone forth from the city, I remembered that I had left 
behind me the jewel that I have given thee; I therefore returned to 
my palace for it, and there I found my wife sleeping in my bed, and 
attended by a black male slave; and I killed them both, and came 
to thee: but my mind was occupied by reflections upon this affair, 
and this was the cause of the change of my complexion, and of my 
weakness: now, as to the return of my colour, excuse my forming 
thee of its cause.—But when his brother heard these words, he said, 
I conjure thee by Allah that thou acquaint me with the cause of the 
return of thy colour :—so he repeated to him all that he had seen. 
I would see this, said Shahriy4r, with my own eye.—Then, said Sh&n- 
Zeman, give out that thou art gomg again to the chase, and conceal 
thyself here with me, and thou shalt witness this conduct, and obtain 
ocular proof of it. 

Shabriy4r, upon this, immediately announced that it was his in- 
tention to make another excursion. The troops went out of the city 
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with the tents, and the King followed them; and after he had reposed 
awhile in the camp, he said to his servants, Let no one come m to 
me:—and he disguised himself, and returned to his brother in the 
palace, and sat in one of the windows overlooking the garden; and 
when he had been there a short time, the women and their mistress 
entered the garden with the black slaves, and did as his brother had 
described, continuing so until the hour of the afternoon-prayer. 
When King Shahriydr beheld this occurrence, reason fled from his 
head, and he said to his brother Shah-Zeman, Anise, and let us travel 
whither we please, and renounce the regal state, until we see whether 
such a calamity as this have befallen any other person like unto us; 
and if not, our death will be preferable to our life. Hus brother 
agreed to his proposal, and they went out from a private door of the 
palace, and journeyed continually, days and mghts, until they arrived 
at a tree in the midst of a meadow, by a spring of water, on the 
shore of the sca. They drank of this spring, and sat down to rest ; 
and when the day had a little advanced, the sea became troubled 
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before them, and there arose from 1t a black pillar, ascending towards 
the sky, and approaching the meadow. Struck with fear at the sight, 
they climbed up into the tree, which was lofty ; aud thence they gazed 
to see what this might be: and behold, it was a Jinnce,” of gigantic 
stature, broad-fronted and bulky, bearmg on his head a chest.” He 
landed, and came to the tree into which the two Kings had climbed, 
and, having seated himself beneath 1t, opened the chest, and took out 
of it another box, which he also opened ; and there came forth from it 
a young woman, fair and beautiful, like the shmmg sun. When the 
Jmnce cast his eyes upon her, he said, O lady of noble race. whom 1 
carried off on thy wedding-night, I have a desire to sleep a little :— 
and he placed his head upon her knee, and slept. The damsel then 
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raised her head towards the tree, and saw there the two Kings; upon 
which she removed the head of the Jinnee from her knee, and, having 
placed it on the ground, stood under the tree, and made signs to the 
two Kings, as though she would say, Come down, and fear not this 
’Efreet.~ They answered her, We conjure thee by Allah that thou 
excuse us 1n this mattcr. But she said, ] conjure you by the same 
that ye come down; and if ye do not, I will couse this ’Efreet, and 
he shall put you to a cruel death. So, bemg afraid, they came down 
to her; and, after they had remained with her as long as she required, 
she took. from her pocket a purse, and drew out from this a string, 
upon which were ninety-eight seal-rings ;“ and she said to them, Know 
ye what arc these? They answered, We know not.—The owners of 
these rings, said she, have, all of them, been admitted to converse 
with me, hke as ye have, unknown to this foolish ’Efreet ; therefore, 
give me your two rings,” ye brothers. So they gave her their two rings 
from their fingers; and she then said to them, This ’Efreet carried 
me off on my wedding-night, and put me in the box, and placed the 
box mm the chest, and affixed to the chest seven locks, and deposited 
me, thus imprisoned, in the bottom of the roaring sca, beneath the 
dashing waves; not knowing that, when one of our sex desires to ac- 
complish any object, nothing can prevent her. In accordance with 
this, says onc of the poets :— 

Never trust in women, nor rely upon their vows ; 

For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their passions 

They offer a false affection, for perfidy lurks withm their clothing 

By the tale of Yoosuf*6 be admonished, and guard against their stratagems. 

Dost thou not consider that Iblees ejected Adam by means of woman ? 
And another poet says .— 


Abstain from censure ; for it will strengthen the censured, and increase demre 
into violent passion. 
If I suffer such passion, my case 1s but the same as that of many a man before 
me 
For greatly indeed to be wondered at is he who hath kept himself safe from 
women’s artifice.®7 
When the two Kings heard these words from her lips, they were 
struck with the utmost astonishment, and said, one to the*other, If 
this is an ’Efreet, and a greater calamity hath happened unto him 
than that which hath befallen us, this 1s a circumstance that should 
console us :—and immediately they departed, and returned to the city. 
As soon as they had entered the palace, Shahnydr caused his 
wife to be beheaded, and in like manner the women and black slaves ; 
I. c 
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and thenceforth he made it his regular custom, every time that he 
took a virgin to his bed, to kill her at the expiration of the night. 
Thus he contimued to do durmg a penod of three years; and the 
people raised an outcry against him, and fled with their daughters, 
and there remained not a virgin in the city of a sufficient age for 
marriage.“ Such was the case when the King ordered the Wezeer to 
brmg him a virgin according to his custom; and the Wezeer went 
forth and searched, and found none; and he went back to his house 
enraged and vexed, fearing what the King might do to him. 

Now the Wezeer had two daughters; the elder of whom was 
named Shahrazfd; and the younger, Dunydzéd. The former had 
read various books of histories, and the lives of preceding kings, and 
stories of past generations. it 1s asserted that she had collected 
together a thousand books of historics, relating to preceding genera- 
tions and kings, and works of the poets: and she said to her father 
on this occasion, Why do I see thce thus changed, and oppressed with 
solicitude and sorrows? It has been said by one of the pocts :— 


Tell him who is oppressed with anxiety, that anxiety will not last 
As happmess passeth away, so passeth away anxiety 


When the Wezeer heard these words from his daughter, he related to 
her all that had happened to him with regard to the King: upon 
which she said, By Allah, O my father, give me in marniage to this 
King: either I shall die, and be a ransom for one of the daughters of 
the Muslims, or I shall live, and be the cause of their deliverance from 
him.*—I conjure thee by Allah, exclaimed he, that thou expose not 
thyself to such peril :—but she said, It must be so. Then, said he, I 
fear for thee that the same will befall thee that happened 1n the case of 
the ass and the bull and the husbandman.—And what, she asked, was 
that, O my father. 

Know, O my daughter, said the Wezeer, that there was a certain 
merchant, who possessed wealth and cattle, and had a wife and 
children ; and God, whose name be exalted, had also endowed him 
with the knowledge of the languages of beasts and birds.” The 
abode of this merchant was in the country; and he had, 2n his house, 
an ass and a bull.’ When the bull came to the place where the ass 
was tied, he found it swept and sprinkled;* in his manger were 
sifted barley and sifted cut straw,” and the ass was lying at his 
ease; his master bemg aceustomed only to mde him occasionally, 
when business required, and soon to return: and it happened, one 
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day, that the merchant overheard the bull saymg to the ass, May 
thy food benefit thee !** I am oppressed with fatigue, while thou art 
enjoying repose: thou catest sifted barley, and men serve thee; and 
it 18 only occasionally that thy master rides thee, and returns; while I 
am continually employed in ploughing, and turning the mill.“—The 
ass answered,” When thou goest out to the ficld, and they place the 
yoke upon thy neck, lie down, and do not rise again, even if they 
beat thee ; or, if thou rise, he down a second time; and when they 
take thee back, and placc the beans before thee, eat them not, as 
though thou wert sick: abstain fiom eating and drinking a day, or 
two days, or three; and so shalt thou find rest from trouble and 
labour.—Accordingly, when the driver came to the bull with his 
fodder, he ate scarcely any of it; and on the morrow, when the driver 
came again to take him to plough, he found him apparently quite 
infirm : so the merchant said, Take the ass, and make him draw the 
plough in his stead all the day. The man did so; and when the 
ass returned at the close of the day, the bull thanked him for the 
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favour he had conferred upon him by relieving him of his trouble 
on that day; but the ass returned him no answer, for he repented 
most grievously. On the next day, the ploughman came again, and 
took the ass, and ploughed with him till evening ; and the ass returned 
with his neck flayed by the yoke, and reduced to an extreme state of 
weakness; and the bull looked upon him, and thanked ane. praised 
him. The ass exclaimed, I was living at ease, aud nought but my 
meddling hath injured me! Then said he to the bull, Know that I 
am one who would give thee good advice: I heard our master say, If 
the bull rise not from his place, take him to the butcher, that he may 
kill him, and make a nata®” of his skin :—I am therefore in fear for 
thee, and so I have given thee advice ; and peace be on thee !—When 
the bull heard these words of the ass, he thanked him, and saad, 
To-morrow I will go with alacrity :—so he ate the whole of his fodder, 
and even licked the manger.—Thew master, meanwhile, was listening 
to their conversation. 

On the following mornimg, the merchant and his wife went to the 
bull’s crib, and sat down there; and the driver came, and took out the 
bull ; and when the bull saw his master, he shook his tail, and showed 
his alacnty by sounds and actions, bounding about in such a manner 
that the merchant laughed until he fell backwards. His wife, in 
surprise, asked him, At what dost thou laugh? He answered, At a 
thing that I have heard and seen; but I cannot reveal it; for uf I did, 
I should dic. She said, Thou must inform me of the cause of thy 
laughter, even if thou dic.—I cannot reveal it, said he: the fear of 
death prevents me.—Thou laughedst only at me, she said; and she 
ceased not to urge and importune him until he was quite overcome and 
distracted. So he called together his children, and sent for the 
Kadee* and witnesses, that he might make his will, and reveal the 
secret to her, and die: for he loved her excessively, since she was 
the daughter of his paternal uncle, and the mother of his children, 
and he had lived with her to the age of a hundred and twenty years.” 
Having assembled her family and his neighbours, he related to them 
his story, and told them that as soon as he revealed his sccret he 
must die; upon which every onc present said to her, We conjuré 
thee by Allah that thou give up this affair, and let not thy husband, 





and the father of thy children, die. But she said, 1 will not desist 
until he tell me, though he dic for it. So they ceased to solicit her ; 
and the merchant left them, and went to the stable to perform the 
ablution, and then to return, and tell them the sccret, and dic.“ 

Now he had a cock, with fifty hens under him, and he had also 
a dog;,and he heard the dog call to the cock, and reproach him, 
saying, Art thou happy when our master 1s going to die? The cock 
asked, How so ?—and the dog related to him the story ; upon which 
the cock exclaimed, By Allah! our master has little sense: Z have 
Jifty wives ; and I please this, and provoke that; while he has but one 
wife, and cannot manage this affair with her: why does he not take 
some twigs of the mulberry-trec, and enter her chamber, and beat her 
until she dics or repents ? She would never, after that, ask him a 
question respecting anything.—And when the merchant heard the 
words of the cock, as he addressed the dog, he recovered his reason, 
and made up his mind to beat her.—Now, said the Wezeer to his 
daughter Shahrazdd, perhaps I may do to thee as the merchant did 
to his wife. She asked, And what did he? He answered, He entered 
her chamber, after he had cut off some twigs of the mulberry-trce, 
and hidden them there ; and then said to her, Come into the chamber, 
that I may tell thee the secret while no one sees me, and then die :— 
and when she had entered, he locked the chamber-door upon her, and 
beat her until she became almost scnseless and cried out, I repent :— 
and she kissed his hands and his fect, and repented, and went out 
with him; and all the company, and her own family, rejoiced; and 
they lived together in the happiest manner until death. 

When the Wezecr’s daughter heard the words of her father, she 
said to him, It must be as I have requested. So he arrayed her, and 
went to the King Shahnydr. Now she had given directions to her 
young sister, saymg to her, When I have gone to the King, I will 
send to request thee to come; and when thou comest to me, and 
seest a convenient time, do thou say to me, O my sister, relate to me 
some strange story to beguile our waking hour :“—and I will relate to 
thee a story that shall, if it be the will of God, be the means of pro- 
curing deliverance. 

Her father, the Wezeer, then took her to the King, who, when 
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he saw him, was rejoiced, and said, Hast ‘thou brought me what I 
desired? He answered, Yes. When the King, therefore, introduced 
himself to her, she wept ; and he said to her, What aileth thee? She 
answered, O King, I have a‘young sister, and I wish to take leave 
of her. So the King sent to her; and she came to her sister, and 
embraced her, and sat near the foot of the bed; and after she had 
waited for a proper opportunity, she said, By Allah! O my sister, 
relate to us a story to beguile the waking hour of our mght. Most 
willingly, answered Shahrazéd, if this virtuous King permitme. And 
the King, hearmg these words, and being restless, was pleased with 
the idea of listening to the story ; and thus, on the first mght of the 
thousand and one, Shahrazéd commenccd her recitations. 
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NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION. 


Nore 1.—On the Trtil Phrase, and on the Mohammadan Religion and Laws It is 
a universal custom of the Muslims to wnte this phrase at the commencement of every 
book, whatever may be the subject, and to pronounce 1t on commencang every lawful 
act of any importance Tins they do m imitation of the Kur-én (every chapter of 
which, excepting one, is thus prefaced), and in accordance with a precept of their 
Prophet The words which I translate “ Compassionate” and “Mereiful” are both 
derived from the same root, and have nearly the same meaning the one being of a 
form which 1s generally used to express an accidental or occasional passion or sensation ; 
the other, to denote a constant quality but the most learned of the ’Ulama (or pro- 
fessors of rehyion and law, &c ) mterpret the former as signifying “ Merciful in great 
things ;” and the latter, “ Merciful m small thmgs"’ Sale has erred in rendering 
them, conjunctly, “ Most merciful ” 

In the books of the Mushns, the first words, after the above phrase, almost always 
consist (as in the work before us) of some form of praise and thanksgiving to God for 
his power and goodness, followed by an invocation of blessing on the Prophet ; and in 
general, when the author is not very concise in these expressions, he conveys im them 
some allusion to the subject of his book For mstance, 1f he write on marriage, he will 
commence his work with some such form as this (after the phrase first mentioned)— 
“Praise be to God, who hath created the human race, and made them males and 
females,” &c 

The exordium of the present work, showing the duty :mposed upon a Muslim by 
his region, even on the occasion of his commencing the composition or compilation of 
a series of fictions, suggests to me the necessity of mserting a brief prefatory notice of 
the fundamental pomts of his faith, and the prmeipal laws of the mtual and moral, the 
civil, and the criminal code, leaving more full explanations of particular points to be 
given when occasions shall require such illustrations 

The confession of the Muslim’s faith is briefly made in these words —“ There is no 
deity but (fod Mohaminad is God's Apostle .”"—which imply a behef and observance 
of everything that Mohammad taught to be the word or will of God. In the opinion of 
those who are commonly called orthodox, and termed “ Sunnees ” (the only class whom 
we have to consider, for they are Sunnee tenets and Arab manners which are described 
in this work in almost every case, wherever the scene is laid), the Mohammadan code 
is founded upon the Kur-an, the Traditions of the Prophet, the concordance of his 
principal early disciples, and the decisions which have been framed from analogy or 

“comparison, This class consists of four sects, Hanafees, Shife’ees, Malthees, and 
Hambelees, so called after the names of their respective founders The other sects, 
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who are called “Shiya’ees” (an appellation particularly given to the Persian sect, but 
also used to designate generally all who are not Sunnees), are regarded by their 
opponents in general nearly in the same hght as those who do not profess El-Islam 
(or the Mohammadan faith), that is, as destined to eternal or severe punishment. 

The Mohammadan faith embraces the following pomts 

1. Belief in God, who 1s without beginning or end, the sole Creator and Lord of 
the universe, having absolute power, and knowledge, and glory, and perfection. 

2 Behef in his Angels, who are impeccable beings, created of light , and Genii 
(Jinn), who are peccable, created of smokeless fire The Devils, whose chief 1s Iblees, 
or Satan, are evil Genn. 

3 Belief m Ins Scriptures, winch are his uncreated word, revealed to his prophets. 
Of these there now exist, but held to be greatly corrupted, the Pentateuch of Moses, 
the Psalms of David, and the Gospels of Jesus Chnst, and, in an uncorrupted and 
incorruptible state, the Kur-aén, which 1s held to have abrogated, and to Surpass in 
excellence, al] preceding revelations. 

4 Behef 1m his Prophets and Apostles ,' the most distinguished of whom are Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammad. Jesus is held to be more excellent 
than any of those who preceded him; to have been born of a virgin, and to be the 
Messiah, and the word of God, and a Spimt proceeding from Him, but not partaking of 
his essence, and not to be called the Son of God Mohannnad 1s held to be more excel- 
lent than all; the las¢and greatest of prophets and apostles, the most excellent of the 
creatures of God. 

5, Belief in the general resurrection and judginent, and in future rewards and 
punishments, chiefly ofa corporeal nature that the punishments will be eternal to all 
but wicked Mohammadans, and that none but Mohammadans will enter into a state 
of happiness 

6. Belief in God’s predestination of all events, both good and evil 

The principal Ritual and Moral Laws are on the following subjects, of which the 
first four are the most :mportant. 

1. Prayer (es-salah, commonly pronounced es-salah), including preparatory purifi- 
cations. There are partial or total washings to be performed on particular occasions 
which need not be mentioned The ablution which 1s more especially preparatory to 
prayer (and which is called wudod) consists in washing the hands, mouth, nostmls, face, 
arins (as high as the elbow, the mght first), each three times, and then the upper 
part of the head, the beard, ears, neck, and fect, each once. This 1s done with running 
water, or from a very large tank, or from a luke, or the sea.—Prayers are required 
to be performed five times in the course of every day; between daybreak and sunrise, 
between noon and the ’asr (which latter period is about und-time between noon and 
nightfall), between the ’asr and sunset, between sunset and the ‘eshé (or the period 
when the darkness of night commences), and at, or after, the 'esht The commence- 
ment of each of these periods 1s announced by a chant (called adan), repeated by a cner 
(anueddin) from the mad’neh, or menaret, of each mosque, and 1t 1s more meritorious 
to commence the prayer then than at a later time On each of these occasions, the 
Muslim has to perform certain prayers held to be ordained by God, and others ordained 
by the Prophet, each kind consisting of two, three, or four “rek’ahs ;” whch term 
signifies the repetition of a set form of words, chiefly from the Kur-an, and eyacula- 
tions of “God 1s most Great!” &e., accompanied by particular postures; part of the 
words being repeated in an erect posture; part, sitting ; and part, in other postures. 
an inclination of the head and body, followed by two prostrations, distinguishing each 
rek’ah, These prayers may mn some cases be abridged, and in others entirely omitted. 
Other prayers must be performed on particular occasions. 1 On Friday, the Moham- 
madan Sabbath These are congregational prayers, and are simlar to those of other 


} An Apostle 1s distinguished from a mere Prophet by his having a book revealed to him. 
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days, with additional prayers and exhortations by a minister, who 1s called Iiném, o1 
Khateeb 2 On two grand annual festivals 3. On the nights of Ramadan, the month 
of abstinence. 4 On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun or moon 5 For ram 
6 Previously to the commencement of battle 7 In pilgrimage 8 At funerals’ 

2. Alms-giving An alms, called “zekaéh,” commonly pronounced “zekah,” 1s 
required by law to be given annually, to the poor, of camels, oxen (bulls and cows), 
and buffaloes, sheep and goats, horses and mules and asses, and gold and silver 
(whether in money or in vessels, ornaments, &c ), provided the property be of a 
certain amount, as five camels, thirty oxen, forty sheep, five horses, two hundred 
dirheins, or twenty deenérs. The proportion 1s gencrally one-fortieth, which 18 to be 
paid in hind, or in money, or other equivalent 

3 Fasting (es-siyam) The Muslim must abstain from eating and drinking, and 
from every indulgence of the senses, every day during the month of Ramadan, from the 
first appearance of daybreak until sunset, unless physically meapacitated —On the first 
day of the followmg month, a festival, called the Minor Festival, 1s observed with 
public prayer, and with general rejoicing, which continues three days 

4 Pilgrimage (el-hay) It 14 neumbent on the Muslim, if able, to perform, at least 
once in lus life, the pilgrmnage to Mekkheh and Mount ’Arafét The principal 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage are completed on the 9th of the month of Zu-l-Heyeh on 
the following day, which 1s the first of the Great Festival, on the return from ’Arafit 
to Mekkeh, the pilgrims who are able to do so perform a sacrifice, and every other 
Muslin who can 1s required to do the same part of the meat of the victun he should 
eat, and the rest he should give to the poor Thns festival 1s observed otherwise ina 
sunilar manner to the minor one, above mentioned , and lasts three or four days. 

The less unportant ritual and moral laws may here be briefly mentioned im a single 
paragraph — One of these 18 circumeiion, winch 1s not absolutely obligatory —The dis 
tinctions of clean and unclean meats are nearly the same im the Mohammedan as m 
the Mosaic code Camels’ flesh 1s an exception, bemg lawful to the Muslhm Swine’s 
flesh, and blood, are especially condemned, and a particular mode of slaughtermg 
amnals for food 1s enjomed, accompamed by the repetition of the name of God —Wimne 
and all mebriating hquors are stiictly forlndden —So also are gammg and usury — 
Music 1s condemned , but most Mushms take great dehght m hearing it —Images 
and pictures representing hying creatures are contrary to law —Charity, probity m all 
transactions, veracity (excepting ina few cases), and modesty, are virtues mdispensable 
—Cleanliness in person, and decent attire, ae particularly required = Clothes of silk, 
and ornaments of gold or silver, are forhndden to men, but allowed to women tins 
precept, however, 1s often disregarded —Utensils of gold and silver are also con- 
demned yet they are used by many Mushms —The manners of Mushins m society 
are subject to particular laws or rules, with respect to salutations, &e 

Of the Civil Laws, the following notices will at present suffice —A man may have 
four wives at the same time, and, accordimg to common opimon, as many concubine 
plaves as he peases —He may divorce a wife twice, and each time take her back again , 
but if he divorce her a third time, or by a tmple sentence, he cannot make her Ins wife 
again unless by he: own consent, and by a new contract, and after another man has 
consummated aimarriage with her, and divorced he: —The children by a wife and those 
by a concubine slave inherit equally, if the latter be acknowledged by the father 
Sons inherit equally so also do daughters, but the share of o danghter 1s half that 
ofason. One-eighth 1s the share of the wife or wives of the deceased 1f he have left 
issue, and one-fourth 1f he have left no issue <A husband imherits one-fourth of Ins 
wife s property if she have left issue, and one-half if she have left no issue The debts 
and legacies of the deceased must be first paid A man may leave one-third of Ins 
property in any way he pleases —When a concubine slave has borne a child to her 
master, she becomes entitled to freedom on his death,— There are particular laws 
relating to commerce. Usury and monopoly are especially condemned. 
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Of the Criminal Laws, a few only need here be mentioned Murder is punishable 
by death, or by a fine to be paid to the family of the deceased, if they prefer it —Theft, 
if the property stolen amount to a quarter of a deenir, 18 to be punished by cutting 
off the mght hand, except under certain circumstances —Adultery, if attested by four 
eye-witnesses, 18 punishable by death (stoning) fornicataon, by a hundred stripes, and 
banishment for a year.—Drunkenness 18 punished with eighty stripes —Apostasy, per- 
severed in, by death 


Nors 2 —On the Aranan System of Cosmo paphy The words translated “as a bed ” 
would be literally rendered “and the bed,” but the sigmfication is that which I 
have expressed (Sec the Kur-in, ch laxvni v 6, and, with respect to what is 
before said of the heavens, idem, ch xin v 2°) These, and the preceding words, 
commencing with “the Beneficent Kmg,” I have troduced (in the place of “the 
Lord of al] creatures”’) from the Caleutta edition of the first two hundredgnights, as 
affording me an opportunity to explain here the Arabian system of Cosmography, with 
which the reader of this work cannot be too early acquainted 

When we call to mind how far the Arabs surpassed their great master, Aristotle, 
in natural] and expermental plulosophy, and remember that their brilhant discoveries 
constituted an important Ink between those of the illustrious Greek and of our 
equally illustrious countryman, Roger Bacon, their popular system of cosinography 
becomes an interestuag subject for our consideration 

According to the common opinion of the Arabs (an opmion sanctioned by the Kur-an, 
and by assertions of their Prophet, which almost all Muslims take mm their literal sense), 
there are Seven Heavens, one above another, and Seven Earths, one beneath another, 
the earth which we mhabit bemg the Inghest of the latter, and next below the lowest 
heaven The upper surface of each heaven, and that of each earth, are believed to 
be nearly plane, and are gencrally supposed to be cneular, and are said to be five 
hundred years’ journey in width This w also said to be the measure of the depth or 
thickness of each heaven and each earth, and of the distance between each heaven 
or earth and that next above or below it Thus 1s explained a passage of the Kur-an, 
(ch Ixv last verse), m which it 1» said, that God hath created seven heavens and as many 
earths, or stories of the earth, m accordance with traditions from the Prophet *— This 
notion of the seven heavens appeais to have been taken from the “seven spheres ,” the 
first of which 1s that of the Moon, the second, of Mercury, the third, of Venus, the 
fourth, of the Sun, the fifth, of Murs, the mxth, of Jupiter, and the seventh, of 
Saturn, each of which orbs was supposed to revolve round the earth im its proper 
sphere So also the idea of the seven earths seems to have been taken from the 
division of the earth into seven climates, a division which has been adopted by 
several Arab geographers —But to return to the opimons of the religious and the 
vulgar. 

Traditions differ respecting the fabric of the seven heavens, In the most credible 
account, according to a celebrated historian, the first is described as formed of emerald , 
the second, of white mlver, the third, of large white pearls, the fourth, of ruby ; the 
fifth, of red gold; the sixth, of yellow jucinth , and the seventh, of shining light 4 


# In quoting the Kur-an, | distinguish the verses 
in accordance with the numbers in Fluegel’s excel- 
lent edition of the original text 4toLipsie 1934. 
These numbers agree (excepting in a few cases, 
where a disagreement was found absolutely neces- 
sary) with those in Hinckelmann’s edition, which 
is that most commonly quoted by the learned. I 
am sorry to see that Marracci’s numbers have been 
adopted in a late edition of Sale’s translation, and 
that the distinction between the words of the text 
and the explanatory interpolations has there been 


neglected Its utility to Arabic scholars, and its 
general fidelity, have been thus greutly Jessened ; 
and it appears to me very desirable that 1t should 
be superseded as soon as possible by another 
edition 

* Mohammad’s answers to ’Abd-Allah Ibn- 
Selam, quoted by Ibn-E]-Wardee (MS in my pos- 
session) ,and Mek-hool, quoted by the same author, 
and Mishkat el-Masabech, vol 1i pp 652 and 653 

* Ibn-Esh-Shehnch (MS m my possession). 
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Some assert Paradise to be in the seventh heaven, and, indeed, I have found this 
to be the general opinion of iny Muslim friends but the author above quoted proceeds 
to describe, next above the seventh heaven, seven seas of hght, then, an undefined 
number of veils, or separations, of different substances, seven of cach kind; and then, 
Paradise, which consists of seven stages, one above another; the first (Dar el-JelAl, 
or the Mansion of Glory), of white pearls, the second (Dar es-Selim, or the Mansion 
of Peace), of ruby, the third (Jennet el-Ma-wa, or the Garden of Rest), of green 
chrysolite, the fourth (Jennet el-Khuld, or the Garden of Etermity), of green® coral, 
the fifth (Jennet en-Na’cem, or the Garden of Dehght), of white silver, the sixth 
(Jennet el-Firdds, or the Garden of Paradise), of red gold, and the seventh (Jennet 
’Adn, or the Garden of Perpetual Abode, or—of Eden), of large pearls, this overlooking 
all the former, and canopied by the Throne, or rather Empyrean, of the Compassionate 
(Arsh Er-Rahman), 1. ¢ of God —These several regions of Paradise are described in 
some trad™ions as forming so many degrees, or stages, ascended by steps. 

Though the opimion before mentioned respecting the form of the earth which we 
inhabit is that generally maintained by the Arabs, there have been, and still are, many 
philosophical men among this people who have argued that 1t 1s a globe, because, as 
El-Kazweenee says, an eclipse of the moon has been observed to happen at different 
hours of the mght in eastern and western countmes Thus we find Ptolemy's measure- 
ment of the earth quoted and explained by Ibn-E]-Wardee —The circumference of 
the earth is 21,000 miles, or 8,000 leagues, the league being tRree ymiles, the mile, 
3,000 royal cubits, the cubit, three spans, the span, twelve digits, the digit, five 
barley-corns placed side by side, and the width of the barley-corn, six mule’s-hairs 
Kl Makreezee also, among the more intelligent Arabs, describes® the globular form of 
the earth, and its arctic and antarctic regions, with their day of s:x months, and night 
of s1x months, and their frozen waters, &c 

For ourselves, however, it 18 necessary that we retain m our minds the opinions 
first stated, with regard to the form and dinensions of our earth, agreemg with those 
Musluns who allow not philosophy to trench upon revelation or sacred traditions — [t 
is written, say they, that God hath “spread out the earth,”? “as a bed,”8 and “as a 
carpet ,”? and what 1s round or globular cannot be said to be spread out, nor compared 
to a bed, or a carpet It 1s therefore decided to be an almost plane expanse The 
continents and islands of the earth are beheved by the Arabs (as they were by the 
Greeks in the age of Homer and Hesiod) tou be surrounded by “the Circumambient 
Ocean,” “ el-Bahr el-Mohcet ,” and this ocean 1s descmbed as bounded by a chain of 
mountains called Kaf, which encircle the whole as a ring, and confine and strengthen 
the entire fabric With respect to the extent of the earth, our faith must at least 
admit the assertion of the Prophet, that its width (as well as its depth or thickness) 
1s equal to five hundred yeurs’ journey allotting the space of two hundred to the 
sea, two hundred to unmhabited desert, eighty to the country of Yajoo} and Majooj (or 
jog and Magog), and the rest to the remaming creatures ! nay, vast as these hmuits 
are, we must rather extend than contract them, unless we suppose some of the heroes of 
this work to travel by circuitous routes Another tradition will st us better, wherein 
it is said, that the mhabited portion of the earth 1s, with respect to the rest, as a 
tent in the midst of a desert ™ But even according to the former assertion, 1t will 
be remarked, that the countries now commonly known to the Arabs (from the western 
extremity of Africa to the castern lumts of India, and from the southern confines 
of Abyssinia to those of Russia,) occupy a comparatively insignificant portion of this 


5 In another MS of the same author in my ® Idem, ch. Ixx1 v 18 
possession, “ yellow ”’ 10 Mek-hool, quoted by Ibn-El-Wardee 
* 8 In his “ Khitat” (MS im my possession). 11 Wahb Ibn-Munebbih, quoted by El-Mukree- 


7 Kur-dn, ch xiii v.3, and several other places —_zce, 18 his “ Khitat” 
® Idem, ch fi v 20, and ch. Ixxvin. v 8 
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expanse They are situated in the middle; Mekkeh, according to some,—or J erusalem, 
uccording to others,—bemg exactly in the centre. Adjacent to the tract occupied by 
these countries are other lands and seas, partially known to the Arabs On the north- 
west, with respect to the central pot, hes the country of the Christians, or Franks, 
comprising the principal European nations , on the north, the country of Yajooj and 
Méjoo}, before mentioned, occupying, in the maps of the Arabs, large tracts of Asia 
and Europe, on the north-east, central Asia, on the east, Es3-Seen (or China) , on 
the south-east, the sea, or seas, of El-Hind (or India), and Ez-Zin) (or Southern 
Ethiopia), the waves of which (or of the former of which) mingle with those of the 
sea of Es-Seen, beyond; on the south, the country of the Zinj, on the south-west, the 
country of the Soodaén, or Blacks on the west 18 a portion of the Circumambient Ocean, 
which surrounds all the countries and seas already mentioned, as well as 1mmense 
unknown regions adjommg the former, and innumerable islands interspersed im the 
latter These tec ico snide are the scenes of some of the greatest wonder described 
in the present work, and are mostly peopled with Jinn, or Genu. On the Moheet, 
or Circumambient Ocean, 13 the ’Arsh Tblees, or Throne of Iblees im a map accom- 
panying my copy otf the work of Ibn-El-Wardee, a large yellow tract 1s marked with 
thi name, adjoming Southern Africa The western portion of the Moheet is often 
called “ the Sea of Darkness” (Bahr e/-Zulumat, or,—e7-Zulmeh). Under this name 
(and the synonymous appellation of el-Bahr el-Muslim) the Atlantic Ocean 1s described 
by the author just ufentioned ; though, in the mtroduction to his work, he says that 
the Sea of Darkness surrounds the Moheet The former inay be considered either as 
the western or the more remote portion of the latter In the dark regions (Ez- 
Zulumat, from which, perhaps, the above-mentioned portion of the Moheet takes its 
name’, in the south-west quarter of the carth, according to the same author, is the 
Fountam of Life, of which El-Khidr drank, and by virtue of which he still lives, and 
will hye till the day of judgment Tins mysterious person, whom the vulgar and 
some others regard as a prophet, and identify with Hyds (Khas, or Elyah;, and whom 
sume confound with St George, was, according to the more approved opmion of the 
learned, a just man, or saint, the Wezeer and counsellor of the first Zu-l-Karneyn, who 
was @ universal conqueror, but an equally doubtful personage, contemporary with the 
patmarch Ibraheem, or Abraham E]-Kindr is suid to appear frequently to Muslims 
in perplexity, and to be generally clad in green garments, whence, according to some, 
his name. The Prophet Ilyas (or Ehas) 1s also related to have drunk of the Fountamn 
of Life, During the day-time, it is said, E]-Kindr wanders upon the seas, and directs 
voyagers who go astray , while Ilyas perambulates the mountauns or deserts, and directs 
persons who chance to be led astray by the Ghools » but at mght, they meet together, 
and guard the rampart of Yijoo) and Majoo)," to prevent these people from making 
irruptions upon their neighbours Both, however, are generally beheved by the modern 
Muslims to assist pious persons in distress in various circumstances, whether travelling 
by land or by water —The mountains of Kéf, which bound the Circumambient Ocean, 
and form a circular barrier round the whole of our earth, are described by interpreters 
of the Kur-an as composed of green chrysohte, like the green tint of the sky.! It as 
the colour of these mountains, said the Prophet, that imparts a greenish hue to the 
skyJ6 Its said, mn a tradition, that beyond these mountains are other countries » one 
of gold, seventy of silver, and seven of musk, all inhabited by angels, and each country 
ten thousand years’ journey in length, and the same in breadth? Some say that 


12 Ibn-El-Wardee, however, says thatitsnameis (MS in my possession), o great history, whose 


derived from 1ts terrors and dithcultics author died m the year of the Fight 656 
16 These are mousters who will be described 1n 1S El-Kazweenee (MS in my possession), 
a cubsriucnt uo 16 Mohammad's answers to ’Abd-Allah [bn- 


4 History of bl-Khidr im the “ Mir-at ez-Zeman” Selam, quoted by Ibu-k1-Wardee 7 Ibid 
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beyond 1t are creatures unknown to any but God ™ but the general opimion is, that 
the mountains of Kéf temnmate our earth, and that no one knows what is beyond 
them. They are the chief abode of the Jinn, or Genu.—Such 1s a conuse account of 
the earth which we inhabit, according to the notions of the Arabs 

We must now describe what 1s bencath our earth —It has already been said, that 
this is the first, or highest, of seven earths, which are all of equal width and thickness, 
and at equal distances apart. Each of these earths has occupants The occupants of 
the first are men, genn, brutes, &e the second 1s occupied by the suffocating wind 
that destroyed the infidel tribe of *Ad thethird, by the stones of Jahennem (or Hell), 
mentioned in the Kur-dn, in these words, “the fuel of which 1s men and stones °!° 
the fourth, by the sulphur of Jahennem the fifth, by 1ts serpents the sixth, by its 
scorpions, im colour and size like black mules, and with tails hke spears the seventh, 
by Iblees and his troops * Whether these several earths are believed to be connected 
with eacl® other by any means, and if so, how, we are not expressly mformed, but, 
that they are supposed to be so 1s evident With respect to our earth in particular, 
as soine think, it 1s said that it 1s supported by a rock, with which the mountams of 
Kaf communicate by ineans of veins or roots, and that, when God desires to effect: an 
earthquake at a certaim place, He commands the mountain [or rock] to agitate the vein 
that 18 connected with that place -!—But there 1s another account, descmbimg our 
earth as upheld by certam successive supports of mconceivable magnitude, which are 
under the seventh earth, leaving us to mfer that the seven? earths are in some 
manner connected together This account, as mserted m the work of one of the 
writers above quoted, 15 as follows —The earth [under which appellation are here 
understood the seven earths] was, 1t 1 said, originally unstable, “therefore God 
created an angel of immense sive and of the utmost strength, and ordered him to go 
beneath it, [s e beneath the lowest ecarth,] and place 1t on Ins shoulders, and Ins 
hands eatended beyond the east and west, and grasped the extremities of the earth [or, 
as related in Ibn-El-Wardee, the seven earths], and held 1t [or them] But there was 
no support for his feet so God created a rock of ruby, in which were seven thousand 
pertorations, and from each of these perforations issued a sea, the size of which none 
knoweth but God, whose name be exalted then He ordered this rock to stand under 
the feet of the angel But there was no support for the rock wherefore God created 
a huge bull, with four thousand eyes, and the same number of ears, noses, mouths, 
tongues, and feet , between every two of winch was a distance of five hundred years’ 
Journey and God, whose name be exalted, ordered this bull to go beneath the rock . 
and he bore it on his back and his horns The name of this bull 1s Kuyoota® But 
there was no support for the bull therefore God, whose name be exalted, created 
an enormous fish, that no one could look upon, on account of 1ts vast sive, and the 
flashing of its eyes and their greatness, for it 1s said that if all the seas were placed 
in one of its nostrils, they would appear lke a grain of mustard-seed in the midst 
of a desert and God, whose naine be exalted, commanded the fish to be a support 
to the feet of the bull The name of this fish m Bahamoot. He placed, as 1ts 
support, water, and under the water, darkness and the knowledge of mankind 


in Ibn-E]-Wardee, this bull takes a breath twice in 
the course of every day (or twenty-four hours) 

when he exhales, the sea flows, and when he 1n- 
hales, 1t ebbs But 1t must not be mmagined that 
none of the Arabs havo any notion of the true 


13 El-Kazweenee 

» Kur-dn, ch uv 22, and ch Ixvi v. 6 

29 Mir-At ez-Zeman 

21 Tradition from the Prophet, recorded by Ibn- 
"Abbas, and quoted by Ibn-El]-Wardee, and by 


El-Is-hakee, in describing an earthquake that 
happened in his hfe-time —On the subject of earth- 
quakes, see also the next foot-note 

3 In Ibn-Esh-Skehuch, “ Kuyvothan ” the or- 
thography of this word is doubtful, as tho vowel- 
points are not written As the tradition is related 


theory of the tides the more learned among them 
explam this phenomenon by the influence of the 
moon —Many of the Arabs attribute carthquakcs 
to the shaking of this bull 

23 In Ibn-El- Wardee, a quantity of sand is intro- 
duced between the bull and the fish. 
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fails as to what is under the darkness ”*—Another opinion is, that the [seventh] 
earth is upon water, the water, upon the rock; the rock, on the back of the bull; 
the bull, on a bed of sand, the sand, on the fish; the fish, upon a still, suffocating 
wind; the wind, on a veil of darkness; the darkness, on a mist; and what is beneath 
the mist is unknown,.™ 

It 18 generally beheved, that, under the lowest earth, and beneath seas of darkness 
of which the number is unknown, is Hell, which consists of seven stages, one beneath 
another. The first of these, according to the general opinion, 15 destined for the reception 
of wicked Mohammadans, the second, for the Christians ; the third, for the Jews; the 
fourth, for the Sabians, the fifth, for the Magians, the sixth, for the Idolaters , the 
seventh, by general consent, for the Hypocrites ‘ Jahennem ” is the general name 
for Hell, and the particular name for its first stage The situation of Hell has been a 
subject of dispute , some place itn the seventh earth, and some have doubted whether 
it be above or below the earth which xe mhabit ad 

At the consummation of all things, God, we are told, will take the whole earth 
in his [left] hand. and the heavens will be rolled together in his mght hand ,* and 
the earth will be changed mto another earth, and the heavens [into othe: heavens] ,*7 
and Hell will be brought nigh [to the tribunal of God] # 


Note 3 The phrase “God is all-knowing,” or “surpassing in knowledge,” or, as 
some say, sunply “ hgowimg,” is generally used by an Arab writer when he relates any- 
thing for the truth of which he cannot vouch , and Muslims often use it in conversation, 
in sinnlar cases, unless when they are uttering intentional falsehoods, which most of 
them are in the frequent halt of doing Itis worthy of remark, that, though fulseliood 
1s permitted by their religion in some cases, their doctors of religion and law generally 
condemn all works of fiction (even though designed to convey useful instruction), 
excepting mere fables, or apologues of a igh class 


Note 4 In my usual standard-copy of the onginal work, as also in that from 
which the old translation was made, and im the edition of Breslau, this prince 18 
called a king of the dynasty of Sasin, but as he 1» not so designated m the Caleutta 
echtion of the first two hundred nights, I have here omitted, m my translation, what 
would render the whole work full of anachronisms. 


Nore 5. Shahriyaér 1s a Persian word, signifying ‘“ Friend of the City” The 
name of the elder King 1s thus written in the Calcutta edition above mentioned im 
the edition of Cairo (winch I generally follow) 1t 1s wntten Shahrabdz, by errors m dia- 
critical marks , and in that of Breslau, Shahraban. 


Note 6 This name, Shah-Zemian, 1s a compound of Persian and Aralie, and signifies 
“King of the Age’’ By the omission of a diacritical point, im the Cairo edition, it 
is written Shah-Reman 


Note 7 In the Calcutta edition before mentioned, the elder brother 18 called King 
of Samarkand , and the younger, King of China. 


Nore 8—On the title and office of Wezeer. Wezeer is an Arabic word, and is pro- 
nounced by the Arabs as I have wnitten it, but the Turks and Persians pronounce 
the first letter V. There arc three opimons respecting the etymology of this word 
Some derive it from “ wizr” (a burden) , because the Wezeer bears the burdens of the 
King . others, from “ wezer” (a refuge, ; because the King has recourse to the counsels 
of his Wezeer, and his knowledge and prudence others, again, from “ azr” (back, or 


% Ed-Demeeree, on the authority of Wahb Ibn- 26 Kur-an, ch xxxix v 67, 
Munebbih, quoted by El-Is-hakce, loco laudato 27 Idem, ch xtv v . 
#5 Ibn-El-Wardce. 28 Tdem, ch Ixxxix. v 24 
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strength); because the King is strengthened by ns Wezeer as the human frame is by 
the back.” 

The proper and chief duties of a Wezeer are explamed hy the above, and by a 
saying of the Prophet -—“ Whosoever 1» m authority over Muslims, it God would prosper 
him, He giveth him a virtuous Wezeer, who, when he forgetteth his duty, remmndeth 
hin, and when he remembereth, assisteth hin but if He would do otherwise, He 
giveth him an evil Wezeer, who, when he forgetteth, doth not remind him, and when 
he remembereth, doth not assist him ” 3° 

The post of Wezeer was the highest that was held by an officer of the pen, and 
the person who occupied it was properly the next tothe Sultan but the Turkish Sultans 
of Egypt made the office of Naib (or Viceroy) to have the pre-eminence Under them, 
the post of Wezecr was sometimes occupied by an officer of the sword, and sometimes 
by an officer of the pen, and, in both cases, the Wezeer was also called “the Saheb ” 
The Sultan Barkook so degraded this office, by mtrusting 1ts most :mportant functions 
to other ministers, that the Wezeer became, in reality, the King’s purveyor, and httle 
else, receiving the indirect taxes, and employmg them im the purchase of provisions 
for the royal hitchen®! It 18 even said, that he was usually chosen, by the Turkish 
Sulténs of Egypt, from among the Copts (or Christian Egyptians), because the admmi- 
stration of the taxes had, from tnne unmemorial, been committed to persons of that 
race = This, 16 would seem, was the case about the time of the Sultan Barkook But 
in the present work, we are to understand the office of Wezeer as being what 1t was 
in earher times,—that of Prime Minster, though we are not hence to mfer that the 
editions of the Tales of a Thousand and One Nights known to us were wmtten at a 
period anterior to that of the Memlook Sultans of Egypt and Syria, for, m the tine 
of these monarchs, the degradation of the office was commonly known to be a recent 
innovation, and it may have been of no very long continuance 


No1e9 The paragraph to which this note relates 1s from the Calcutta edition of 
the first two hundred Nights 


Norr 10 —On Presents The custom of giving presents on the occasion of paying 
a visit, or previously, which 1s of such Ingh antiquity as to be mentioned in the book 
of Genesis.°% has continued to prevail m the East tothis day — Presents of provisions of 
some hind, waa candles, dc. are sent to a person about to celebrate any festivity, by 
those who are to be Ins guests but after paymg a mere visit of ceremony, and on 
some other occasions, only money ts commonly given to the servants of the person 
visited, In cither case, the latter 18 expected to return the comphment on a simular 
oceasion by presents of equal value = To reject a present generally gives great offence ; 
bemg regarded as an msult to him who hap offered it. When a person arrives from a 
foragn country, he generally brmgs some articles of the produce or merchandise of 
that country as presents to lus fmends Thus, pilgruns returning from the holy places 
bring water of Zemzem, dust from the Prophet’s tomb, dc, for this purpose —Horses, 
and inale and female slaves, are seldom given but by hings or great men Of the con- 
dition of sluyes in Mohamunadan countries, an account will be given hereafter 


Noir 11 —On the Letters of Mushms The letters of Mushms are distinguished by 
reveral pecuharities dictated by the rules of pohteness, The paper 1s thick, white and 
highly polished sometimes it is ornamented with flowers of gold, and the edges are 
always cut straight with scmsors, The upper half is generally left blank and the 
writing never occupies any portion of the second side A notion of the usual style of 
letters will be conveyed by several eaamples in this work The name of the person to 


> ™ Khaleel Ez-Zéluree, in De Sacy’s Chresto- 3! £1] Makreezee, quoted by De Sacy, ube supra, 
mathie Arabe, Znde cd tome 1 pp 10 and 2 of pp 58-02 
Ar text. % [bn-hhaldoon, in the same, pp 168 and 169 
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whom the letter is addressed, when the writer is an inferior or an equal, and even in 
some other cases, commonly occurs m the first sentence, preceded by several titles of 
honour; and is often wntten a )ittle above the lhne to which 1t apertains, the space 
beneath it in that lme being left blank sometimes it 1s written in letters of gold, or 
red ink, A king, writmg to a subject, or a great man to a dependent, usually places 
his name and seal at the head of ns letter The seal is the nupression of a signet 
(geneially a ring, worn on the little finger of the right hand), upon which is en- 
graved the name of the person, commonly accompamed by the words ‘ Hus [2 e, God’s] 
servant,” or some other words expressive of trust m God, &c Its impression is con- 
sidered more valid than the sign-manual, and 1s mdispensable to give authenticity to 
the letter It1s made by dabbimg some ink upon the surface of the signet, and pressmg 
this upon the paper the place winch 1s to be stamped being first moistened, by touch- 
ing the tongue with a finger of the mght hand, and then gently rubbing the part with 
that finger A person wmtmg to a superor, or to an equal, or even an inferior to 
whom he wishes to shew respect, signs lis name at the bottom of Ins letter, nest the 
left side or corner, and places the seal rmmediately to the right of this but if he par- 
ticularly demre to testify Ins humility, he places it beneath his name, or even partly 
over the lower edge of the paper, winch consequently does not receive the whole of the 
impression The letter is generally folded twice, m the direction of the writing, and 
enclosed in a cover of paper, upon which is written the address, in some such form as 
this —“ It shall arrive, if it be the will of God, whose name be exalted, at sucha place, 
and be delivered mto the hand of our honoured fmend, &e , such a one, whom God 
preserve” Sometimes it 18 placed m a small bag, or purse, of silk embroidered with 
gold 

NotE 12 The custom of sending forth a deputation to meet and weleome an ap- 
proaclung ambassador, or other great man, 15 still observed in Eastern countries , and 
the rank of the persons thus employed conveys to him some mtnnation of the manner 
in which he 1s to be received at the court he therefore looks forward to this ceremony 
with a degree of anxiety. A humorous illustration of ita nyportance im the eye of an 
Onental ambassador, 1s given in “The Adventures of Hajj) Baba in England ” 


Note 13 —On Hospitality. The hospitable custom here mentioned 1s observed by 
Muslims in comphance with a precept of their Prophet“ Whoever,” said he, “ believes 
in God and the day of resurrection must respect his guest, and the tune of bemg kind 
to him is one day and one night, and the penod of entertaimmg him 1s three days, 
and after that, if he does :t longer, he benefits lem more, but 1t is not mght for a 
guest to stay im the house of the host so long asto mcommode lim” He even allowed 
the “mht ofa guest ” to be taken by force from such as would not oflerit 4 ‘The follow- 
ing observations, respecting the treatment of guests hy the Bedawces, present an 
interesting commentary upon the former precept, and upon our teat —“ Strangers who 
have not any friend or acquaintance in the camp, ahyht at the first tent that presents 
itself whether the owner be at home or not, the wife or daughter immediately spreads 
a carpet, and prepares breakfast or dinner If the stranger's business requires a pro- 
tracted stay, as, for instance, if he wishes to cross the Desert under the protection of 
the tribe, the host, after a lapse of three days and four hours from the time of his 
arrival, asks whether he means to honour him any longer with Ins company. Hf the 
stranger declares his intention of prolonging his visit, st 14 expected that he should 
assist his host in domestic matters, fetching water, milkmg the camel, feeding the 
horse, &c. Should he even decline this, he may remain, but will be censured by all 
the Arabs of the camp he may, however, go to some other tent of the nezel [or en- 
campment}, and declare himself there a guest. Thus, every third or fourth day he 
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may change hosts, until his business 1s finished, or he has reached his place of desti- 
nation.””55 


Notr 14 —0On different modes of Oheisance Various different modes of obeisance are 
practised by the Muslims Among these, the following are the more common or more 
remarkable they differ in the degree of respect that they indicate, nearly in the order 
m which I shall mention them, the last being the most respectful —1 Placing the 
right hand upon the breast —2 Touching the lips and the forehead or turban (or the 
forehead or turban only) with the right hand.—3 Doing the same, but shghtly mchning 
the head during that action —1 The same as the preceding, but inclining the body also 
—b5 As above, but previously touching the ground with the right hand.—6 Koissing 
the hand of the person to whom the obcisance 1s paid —7. Kissing his sleeve.—8 
Kissing the skirt of his clothing —9 Kaussing his feet —10. Kissing the carpet or 
ground be%re him —The first five modes are often accompanied by the salutation of 
“ Peace be on you!” to winch the reply is, “On you be peace, and the mercy of God, 
and hus blessmgs'’ The sisth mode 1s observed by servants or pupils to masters, by 
the wife to the husband, and by children to their father, and sometimes to the mother 
Tt 18 also an act of homage paid to the aged by the young, or to learned or religious 
men by the less instructed or less devout The last mode 1s seldom observed but to 
kings, and in Arahian countries 1t 13 now very uncommon 


Notr 15 It mght seem unnecessary to say, that a King undefstood what he read, 
were it not explained that the style of Arabi epistolary compositions, hke that of the 
hterature in general, differs considerably from that of common conversation 


Note 16 The party travelled chiefly by night, on account of the heat of the day. 


NOTE 17 —On the occasional Decorations of Eustern Cittes On various occasions of re- 
joicing in the palace of the king or governor, the nhabitants of an Eastern city are com- 
manded to decorate their houses, and the tradesmen, in particular, to adorn their shops, 
by suspending shawls, brocades, rich dresses, women’s ornaments, and all kinds of costly 
articles of merchandise , lamps and flags are attached to cords drawn across the streets, 
which are often canomed over, and when sufficient notice has been given, the shops, 
and the doors, &c , of private houses, are pamted with gay colours —Tow ards the close 
of the year 1834, the people of Cairo were ordered to decorate their houses and shops 
previously to the arrival of Ibraheem Basha, after his victorious campaigns m Syria and 
Asia Minor. They ornamented the lower parts of their houses with whitewash and red 
ochre, generally im broad, alternate, horizontal stripes, that 1s, one course of stone 
white, and the neat red, but the only hind of o:l-paint that they could procure m large 
quantities was blue, the colour of mourning , so that they were obliged to use this as 
the ground upon which to paint flowers and other ornamental devices on their shops 
but they regarded ths as portending a pestilence ; and the awful plague of the fol- 
lowing spring confirmed them in their superstitious notions. 


Nort 18 As the notes to this mtroductory portion are espemally numerous, and 
the chase 1s here but cursomly alluded to, I shall reserve an account of the mode of 
hunting to be given on a future occasion. 


Note 19 —On the opanions of the Arabs respecting Female Beauty. The reader should 
have some idea of the qualrfications or channs which the Arabs in general consider 
requisite ta the perfection of female beauty ; for erroncous fancies on this subject would 
much detract from the mterest of the present work He must not nagine that 
excessive fatness is one of these characteristics ; though ut 1s said to be esteemed a chief 

erxential to beauts throughout the greater part of Northern Africa on the contrary, 
the niaiden whose loveliness i inapires the most impassioned expressions in Arabic poetry 
ahd prose ix celebrated for her slender figure she ie like the cane among plants, and 
% Hurckhardt’s “Notes on the Redouins and Wahaébes,” vo ed val i pp sant i 
i. E 
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18 elegant as a twig of the oriental willow.% Her face is like the full moon, presenting 
the strongest contrast to the colour of her hair, which (to preserve the nature of the 
simile just employed,) is of the deepest hue of might, and descends to the middle of her 
back. A rosy blush overspreads the centre of each chech , and a mole is considered an 
additional charm. The Arabs, indeed, are particularly extravagant in ther admiration 
of this natural beauty-spot, which, according to 1ts place, 1s compared to a globule of 
ambergris upon a dish of alabaster or upon the surface of a ruby 7 The cyes of the 
Arab beauty are intensely black, large, and long, of the form of an almond they are 
full of brilliancy , but this is softened by a hd shghtly depressed, and by long silken 
lashes, giving a tender and languid expression, w lich is full of enchantment, and scarcely 
to be improved by the adventatious aid of the black border of hohl, for this the lovely 
maiden adds rather for the sake of fashion than necessity, having, what the Arabs 
term, natural kohl The eyebrows are thin and arched, the forehead 18 w ide, and fair 
as ivory, the nose, straght, the mouth, small, the lps are of a brilhant red, and the 
teeth, “hike pearls set m coral” The forms of the bosom are compared to two pome- 
granates , the waist 1s slender , the hips are wide and large , the feet and hands, small, 
the fingers, tapermg, and their extremities dyed with the deep orange-red tint 1mparted 
by the leaves of the henna.” ~The person m whom these charms are combined exinhits 
a lively mage of “the rosy-fingered Aurora ” her lover hnows neither mght nor sleep 
in her presence, and the constellations of heaven are no longer seen by him when she 
approaches. The most bewitching age 1s between fouteen and seventeen years, for 
then the forms of womanhood are generally developed im their greatest beauty , but 
many a maiden in her twelfth year possesses charmp suffiaent to fascinate every youth 
or man who beholds her. 

The reader may perhaps desire a more minute analysis of Aralnan beauty The 
follow img 1s the most complete that I can ofler hon —“ Four things m a woman should 
be black, the har of the head, the eyebrows, the eyelashes, and the dark part of the 
eyes four white, the complexion of the skin, the winte of the eyes, the teeth, and the 
legs fow red, the tongue, the hps, the middle of the cheeks, and the gums four 
round, the head, the neck, the fore-arms, and the ankles four dong, the bach, the 
fingers, the arms, and the legs © four wide, the forehead, the eyes, the bosom, and the 
hips four fine, the eyebrows, the nose, the lps, and the fingers four thai, the lower 
part of the back, the thighs, the calves of the legs, and the knees four welt, the ears, 
the breasts, the hands, and the feet ”4 


Note 20 Mes‘ood 1s a common proper name of men, and signifies “happy,” or 
‘‘made happy.” 


Note 21.—On the Jinn, or Genu The frequent mention of Genn im this work, and 
the erroneous accounts that have been given of these fabulous bemgs by various 
European writers, have induced me to examine the statements respecting them in 
several Arabic works; and I] shall here offer the result of my investigation, with a 
previous account of the Angels 

The Muslims, in general, beheve in three different species of created intelligent 
beings, namely, Angels, who are created of hght , Genu, who are created of fire, and 
Men, created of earth. The first species are called “ Meliikeh” (sing “ Melek”), the 
second, “Jinn” or “Ginn” (sing “Jinnee” or “Ginnee”); the third, “Ins” (sing. 


36 This tree is called, in Arabic, “ban” and 
‘kinl4f” or “ khalaf” 

37 The Anacreon of Persia affected to prize the 
mole upon the cheek of his beloved above the 
cities of Samarkand and Bukhara. 

38 Lawsomia inermis 

* In another analysis of the same kind, 1t 18 said 
that four should be short, the hands, the feet, the 


tongue, and the teeth, but this is metaphorically 
speaking, the meammng 1s, that these members 
should be kept within their proper bounds (Kitab 
el’Onwén fee Meké&id en-Niswin MS in my 
possession ) ° 

* An unnamed author quoted by El-Is-hikee, 
in his account of the ’Abbasee Khaleefeh El- 
Mutawekkil 
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“Insee”). Some hold that the Devils (Sheytans) are of a species distinct from Angels 
and Jinn; but the more prevailing opinion, and that which rests on the highest 
authority, is, that they are rebellious Jinn 

“It 1s beheved,” says El-Kazweenee, “that the Angels are of a simple substance, 
endowed with life, and speech, and reason, and that the difference between them and 
the Jinn and Sheytins 1s a difference of species Know,” he adds, “that the Angels 
are sanctified from carnal desire and the disturbance of anger they disobey not God nm 
what He hath commanded them, but do what they are commanded. Their food 1s the 
celebrating of lus glory , their drink, the proclaiming of his holiness, their conversation, 
the commemoration of God, whose name he exalted, their pleasure, his worship they 
ure created in different forms, and with different powers ” Some are desembed as 
having the forms of brutes. Four of them are Archangels; Jcbraeel or Jibreel (or 
Gabriel), the angel of revelations , Meekaeel or Meekal (or Michael), the patron of the 
Israelites ®’Azraecl, the angel of death, and Isrdfeel, the angel of the trumpet, which 
he 1s to sound twice, or as soine say thrice, at the end of the world one blast will kill 
all living creatures (himself meluded) another, forty y ears after, (he being raised again 
for this purpose, with Jebraeel and Meekaeel), will raise the dead These Archangels 
are also called Apostohe Angels They are inferior in digmty to human prophets and 
apostles, though superior to the rest of the human race the angelic nature 1s held to 
be inferior to the human nature, because all the Angels were commanded to prostrate 
themselves before Adu Every believer 15 attended by two guardian and recording 
angels, one of whom writes jis good actions, the other, his evil actions on, according 
to some, the number of these angels 1s five, or sixty, or a hundred and sixty. There 
are alyo two Angels called Munhar (vulg Nahir) and Nekeer, who examine all the dead, 
and torture the wicked, in their graves 

The species of Jinn 1s said to have been created some thousands of years before 
Adam Accordmg to a tradition from the Prophet, this species consists of five orders 
or classes, namely, Jann (who are the least powerful of all), Jinn, Shes tans ‘or Devils), 
"Efreets, and Marids = The last, 1t 1» added, are the most powerful, and the Jann are 
transformed Jinn, hke as certam apes and swine were transformed men “—It must, 
however, be remarked here, that the terms Jinn and Jann are generally used indis- 
crimunately, as names of the whole species (including the other orders above mentioned), 
whether yood or bad, and that the former term 1s the more common Also, that 
“Sheytan” 1s commonly used to sigm#fy any evil Jimmee An Efreet 1s a powerful 
evil Jimnee # a Marid, an evil Jumee of the most powerful class The Jimn (but 
generally speahing, evil ones) are called by the Persians “ Deevs ,” the inost powerful 
evil Jinn, “ Narahs ” (which signifies “males,” though they are said to be males and 
females), the good Jmn, “ Perees,” though this term 1s commonly apphed to females. 

In a tradition from the Prophet, 1t 1s said, “The Jann were created of a smokeless 
fire "43, The word which signifies “a smokeless fire” has been misunderstood by some 
as ineanmng “the flame of fire ” El-Jéharee (in the Sehah) renders it mghtly , and 
says that of this fire was fhe Shey tin (Iblees) created. “ El-Jann” 1s sometimes used 
as a name tor Iblees, as inthe followmg verse of the Kur-an —* And the Jann [the 
father of the Jmn; + ¢ Iblees] we had created before [2 ¢. before the creation of 
Adam] of the fire of the samoom [1 e¢. of fire without smoke!’ “Jann” also 
signifies “a serpent ,” as in other passages of the Kur-an ,” and i used im the same 
book as synonymous with “Jinn ’ In the last sense it is generally believed to be 
used in the tradition quoted in the commencement of this paragraph. There are several 


| Mir-dt cz-Zeman, See also, hur-dn, ch v v 65 # Ch xv v 27, and Commentary ofthe Jelaleyn 
# The term “’Efrect ” is sometimes improperly = Also, Kur-an, ch Iv vo 14 
apphed to a good Jinnee [and also, m Egypt, to * Ch xxvii vo 10, and ch xxvifi vo 31, and 
the ghost of a dead person See “ Modern Egyp- Commentary of the Jeluleyn 
tians,” vol i,ch x Ep ] #® Ch lv vv 39 and 74, and same Commentary 
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apparently contradictory traditions from the Prophet which are reconciled by what has 
been above stated in one, 1t is said, that Tblees was the father of all the Jann and 
Sheytans ;47 Jann being here synonymous with Jinn 1m another, that Jann was the 
father of all the Jinn ,** here, Jann beg used as a name of Iblees 

“It is held,” says El-Kazweenee, “that the Jinn are aenal animals, with trans- 
parent bodies, which can assume various forms People differ in opinion respecting these 
beings some consider the Jinn and Sheytans as unruly men, but these persons are of 
the Moatezileh [a sect of Mushm freethinkers] and some hold, that God, whose name 
be exalted, created the Angels of the light of fire, and the Jinn of its flame [but this 1s 
at variance with the general opin], and the Sheytdns of its smoke [which is also at 
variance with the common opimion], and that [all] these kinds of beings are [usually ] 
invisible“ to men, but that they assume what forms they please, and when their form 
becomes condensed they are visible ”—Thus last remark illustrates several desemptions of 
Jinnees m this work ; where the fomn of the monster 1s at first undefined, or hke an 
enormous pillar, and then gradually assumes a human shape and less gigantic size. 
The particular forins of brutes, reptiles, &c , in which the Jn most frequently appear 
will be mentioned hereafter 

It 1» said that God created the Jinn [or Jinn] two thousand years before Adam [or, 
according to some writers, much earlier], and that there are believers and infidels and 
every sect among them, as among men 5—Some say that a prophet, named Yoosuf, was 
sent to the Jmn_ others, that they had only preachers, or admomshers others, agam, 
that seventy apostles were sent, before Mohammad, to Jinn and men conjointly 9 It 
18 commonly believed that the preadamite Jinn were governed by forty (or, according 
to some, seventy-two) kings, to each of whom the Arab writers give the name of 
Suleyman (or Solomon), and that they derive their appellation from the last of these, 
who was called Jinn Ibn-Jinn, and who, some say, built the Pyramids of Egypt The 
following account of the preadamite Jinn 18 given by E]-Kazweenee —“ It 18 related in 
histories, that a race of Jinn, m ancient times, before the creation of Adam, mhabited 
the earth, and covered it, the Jand and the sea, and the plains and the mountains, and 
the favours of God were multiplied upon them, and they had government, and prophecy, 
and religion, and law, but they transgressed and offended, and opposed their prophets, 
and made wickedness to abound 1n the earth, whereupon God, whose name be exalted, 
sent against them an army of Angels, who took possession ofthe earth, and drove away 
the Jinn to the regions of the islands, and made many of thein prisoners , and of those 
who were made prisoners was ’A7azecl [afterwards called Iblees, from his despair], and 
a slaughter was made among then At that time, ‘Azdzeel was young he grew up 
among the Angels [and probably for that reason was called one of them), and became 
learned in their knowledge, and assumed the government of them, and his days were 
prolonged until he became their clef, and thus 1t continued for a long time, until the 
affair between him and Adam happened, as God, whose name be exalted, hath said, 
‘When we said unto the Angels, Worship” ye Adam, and [all] worshipped except Iblees, 
[who] was [one] of the Jinn ’”53 

“ Tblees,” we are told by another authority, “was sent asa governor upon the earth, 
and judged among the Jinn a thousand years, after which he ascended into heaven, and 
remained employed in worship until the creation of Adam ”+ The name of Iblees was 
originally, according to some, ’Azfzeel (as before mentioned); and according to others, 
El-Harith ; his patronymic 1s Aboo-Murrah, or Abu-l-Ghimr.*>—It 18 disputed whether 


“ 'Ekrimeh, from Ibn-’Abbas, in the Mir-at ez- 5} Mir-at ez-Zeman 


Zemin “2 The worship here spoken of is prostration, as 
4 Mujahid, from the same, ibid an act of obewance to a superior being 
® Hence the appellations of “Jinn” and 53 Kur-dn, ch xvni,v 48 ‘ 
“Jénn”’ 5 Kt-Tabaree, quoted in the Mir-at ez-Zeman 
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he was of’ the Angels or of the Jinn. There are three op:mons on this point —1. That 
he was of the Angels, from a tradition from Ibn-’Abbés —2. That he was of the 
Sheytans (or evil Jinn), as 1¢ 1s said in the Kur-an, “except Iblees, [who] was [one] of 
the Jinn ” this was the opinion of El-Hasan El-Basree, and 1s that commonly held — 
3 That he was neither of the Angels nor of the Jinn, but created alone, of fire —Ibn- 
Abbas founds his opmion on the same text from which El-Hasan El-Basree derives his 
“ When we said unto the Angels, Worship ye Adam, and [all] worshipped except Iblees, 
[who] was [one] of the Jinn” (before quoted)+ which he explams by saying, that the 
most noble and honourable among the Angels are called “the Jinn,” because they are 
veled from the eyes of the other Angels on account of thar supenomty, and that Iblees 
was one of these Jmm He adds, that he had the government of the lowest heaven and 
of the earth, and was called the Téoos (literally, Peacock) of the Angel», and that there 
was not a spot im the lowest heaven but he had prostrated Inmself upon it. but 
when the 3mn rebelled upon the earth, God sent a troop of Angels who drove them to 
the islands and mountains, and Iblees being elated with pride, and refusing to prostrate 
himeelf before Adam, Giod transformed him into a Sheytén —But this reasonmg is op 
posed by other verses, m which Iblees 1s represented as saying, “Thou hast created me 
of fire, and hast created 4am [Adam] of earth”5* It 1s therefore argued, “It he were 
created orimally of fire, how was he created of hght? forthe Angels were [all] created 
of light’ *7—The former verse may be eaplained by the trad.tion, that Iblees, having 
been taken captive, was exalted among the Angels, or perhaps thére 1s an ellipsis after 
the word “Angels,” for it might be mferred that the command given to the Angels 
was also (and a for teos 2) to be obeyed by the Jinn 

According to a tradition, Iblees and all the Shevtans are distinguished from the 
other Jinn by a longer existence. “ The Shey tans,” it 1s added, “ are the children of 
Thlees, and die not buf with Imm whereas the [other] Jinn die before him ,’’** though 
they may hve many centuries. But this is not altogether accordant with the popular 
behef Iblees and many other evil Jin are to survive mankind, but they are to che 
before the general resurrection, as also even the Angels, the last of whom will be the 
Angel of Death, ’Avraeel yet not al/the evil Jinn are to live thus long. manv of them 
are killed by shooting stars, hurled at them from heaven , wherefore, the Arabs, when 
they see a shooting star (shuhab , often exclam, “May God transfix the enemy ot the 
faith '' —Many also are killed by other Jinn, and some, even by men. The fire of 
which the Jinnee 1s created airculates im his vems, in place of blood therefore, when 
he receives a mortal wound, this fire, 1ssumng from his veins, generally consumes hin 
to ashes —The Jinn, it has been already shown, are peccable They also eat and drink, 
and propagate their species, sometimes m conjunction with human beings, in which 
latter case, the ofispring partakes of the nature of both parents, In all these respects 
they differ from the Angels Among the evil Jinn are distinguished the five sons of 
their chet, Iblees, namely, Teer, who brings about calaimitics, losses, and injuries, El- 
Aawar, who encourages debauchery , Sdt, who suggests les, Dasim, who causes hatred 
between man and wife, and Zelemboor, who premdes over places of traffic.*® 

The most common forms and habitations or places of resort of the Jinn must now be 
described 

The following traditions from the Prophet are the most to the purpose that I have 
seen.—The Jinn are of various shapes, having the forms of serpents, scorpions, hons, 
wolves, jackals, &c —The Jinn are of three hinds, one on the land , one in the sea, 
and one in the ar® = The Jinn consist of forty troops, each troop consisting of six 
hundred thousand @—The Jinn are of three hinds; one have wings, and fly, another 


86 Ch vii v 11, and chap xxxvin v 77, 5)? Mujalud, quoted by b1-Kazweenee 
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are snakes, and dogs; and the third move about from place to place like men ®— 
Domestic snakes are asserted to be Jinn on the same authority @ 

The Prophet ordered Ins followers to kill serpents and scorpions if they intruded 
at prayers, but on other ovcamons, he seems to have required first to admonish them 
to depart, and then, if they remamed, to kill them, The Doctors, however, differ an 
opmion whether ail kmds of snakes or serpents should be admonshed first, or whether 
any should; for the Prophet, say they, took a covenant of the Jmn [probably after 
the above-mentioned command], that they should not enter the houses of the faithful 
therefore, it 1x argued, 1f they enter, they break their covenant. and 1t becomes law ful to 
kill them without previous admomshment. Yet it 1s related that ’Aisheh, the Prophet's 
wife, having killed a serpent m her chamber, was alarmed by a dream, and, fearmg 
that 1t might have been a Muslin Jinnee, as it did not enter her chamber when she 
was undressed, gave m alms, as an expiation, twelve thousand dirheins (about £300), 
the pnice of the blood of a Mushm © 

The Jinn are said to appear to mankind most commonly in the shapes of serpents, 
dogs, cats, or human heings In the last case, they are sometimes of the stature of 
men, and sometimes of a size enormonsly gigantic — If good, they are generally re- 
splendentl, handsome if evil, horribly hideous | They become imvisble at pleasure 
(by a rapid extension or rarefaction of the particles winch compose them, or suddenly 
disappear in the earth or an, or through a sohd wall Many VMusiims im the present 
dav profess to have seen and held intercourse with them 

The Zdbe’ah, whichis a whirlwind that raises the sand or dust in the form of a pillar 
of prodigious height, often seen sweeping across the deserts and fields, 1s beheyed to 
be caused by the thght of an evil Jmnee = To defend themselves from a Jinnee thus 
“mding in the whirlwmd, the Arabs often exclann, “ Iron! Tron' (Hadeed' Hadeed ‘), 
or, “Iron! thou unlucky '” (Hadeed ' ya mashoom '), as the Jinn are supposed to have 
a great dread of that metal or they eaclaim, “God 1s most great"? (Allahu akbar ') & 
A similar superstition prevails with respect tothe wate: spout at sea, as the reader may 
have discovered froin the first mstanece of the deseription of a Jmnee m the present 
work, which occasions this note to be here inserted 

It 18 believed that the clnef abode of the Jinn 14 in the Mountams of Kaf, which 
are supposed (as mentioned on a former occasion) to encompass the whole of our earth 
But they are also believed to pervade the solid body of our earth, and the firmament , 
and to choose, as their principal places of resort, or of occasional abode, baths, wells, 
the latrina, ovens, ruined houses, market-places, the junctures of roads, the sea, and 
rivers The Arabs, therefore, when they pour water, & , on the ground, or enter a 
bath, or let downa buchet mto a well, or visit the latrina, and on various other occamons, 
say, “ Permssion !” or “ Permssion, ye blessed’ (Destoor' or, Destoor ya mubira- 
keen") —The evil spimts (or evil Jinn, 1t 15 said, had hberty to enter any of the 
seven heavens till the birth of Jesus, when they were excluded from three of them , 
on the birth of Mohammad, they were forlndden the other four.® They continue, 
however, to ascend to the confines of the lowest heaven, and there listening to the 
conversation of the Angels respecting things decreed by God, obtam knowledge of 
futurity, which they sometimes nnpart to men, who, by means of talismans, or certain 
invocations, make them to serve the purposes of magical performances To this par- 
ticular subject: 1t will be necessary to revert.— What the Prophet said of Iblees, in the 
following tradition, apphes also to the evil Jmn over whom he premdes —Huis chiet 
abode (among men] is the bath, his chef places of resort are the markets, and the 

junctures of :oads, Jus food is whatever 15 hilled without the name of God bemp 
pronounced over it, lis drink, whatever 18 intoxicating, his mueddin, the mamér (u 


 Mishkat el-Masabeeh, vol u p 314 « “Modern Egyptians,” vol 1 ch x 
% Jbid vol 1 pp 311 and 312 7 Ibid 
6 Mur-dt ez-Zeman " Sale, in a note on chap xv of the Kur-do. 
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musical pipe; + ¢. any musical instrument); his kurén, poetry ; his wntten character, 
the marks made in geomancy ,® his speech, fulsehood ; his snares are women 7 

That particular Jinnees presided over particular places, was an opinion of the carly 
Arabs, It is said in the Kur-an, ‘‘ And there were certain men who sought retuge with 
certain of the Jinn.”7! Inthe Commentary of the Jeldleyn, I find the following remark 
on these words —-“‘ When they halted, on their journey, in a place of fear, each man 
said, ‘I seck refuge with the lord of this place, from the inschief of his foolish ones” ” 
In illustration of this, I may msert the followmg tradition, translated from EI- 
Kavweenee —“ It is related by a certain narrator of traditions, that he descended into 
a valley, with his sheep, and a wolf carned off a ewe from among them; and he arose, 
and raised his voice, and cmed, ‘O mhabitant of the valley" whereupon he heard a 
vowe saying, §O wolf, restore to him his sheep” and the wolf came with the ewe, and 
left her, and departed "—The same opmion 1s held by the modern Arabs, though 
probably they do not use such an invocation —A similar superstition, a relic of ancient 
Egy ptian credulity, stall prevails among the people of Cairo — It 19 beheved that each 
quarter of this city has its pecuhar guardian genius, or Agathodzmon, which has the 
torm of a serpent “2 

It has already been mentioned that some of the Jinn are Muslims, and others, 
infidels = The good Jmn acquit themselves of the imperative duties of religion, namely, 
prayers, alms-yiving, fasting dming the month of Ramadan, and mlgrnnage to Mekheh 
and Mount ‘Arafat but m the performance of these duties they afe generally mvisible 
to human bemgs Some examples of the mode m which good Jmn pay the alms required 
of them by the law, I bave given in a former work © 

Of the services and injurnes done by Jinn to men, some account must be given 

It has been stated, that, by means of talismans, or certam my ocauions, nen are said 
to obtain the services of Jinn, and the manner in winch the latter are enabled to assist 
magicians, by nnparting to them the knowledge of tuture events, has been eaplamed 
No man ever obtained such absolute power over the Jinn as Suleyman Tbn-Déood 
(Solomon, the Son of David) | This he did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman which 
1s said to have come down to uu from heaven It was a seal-ring, upon which was 
engraved “the most great namie ” of God, and was partly composed of brass, and partly 
of iron With the brass he stamped his wmtten commands to the good Jmn with the 
iron (for a reason before mentioned), those to the evil Jinn, or Devils. Over both orders 
he had unlinnted power, as well as over the birds and the winds, and, as is generally 
said, the wild beasts His Wevzeer, Asaf the son of Barkinya, 1s also said to have been 
acquainted with “the most great name,” by uttering wlich, the greatest nnracles may 
be pertormed, even that of raismg the dead By virtue of this name, engraved on luis 
ring, Suleyman compelled the Jinn to assist im budding the Temple of Jerusalem, and 
in various other works Many of the evil Jinn he converted to the true faith, and 
mnany others of this class, who remained obstinate in imfidehity, he confined in prisons. 
He mw said to have been monarch of the whole earth Hence, perhaps, the name of 
Suleyman 1s given to the universal monarchs of the preadannte Jinn, unless the story 
of his own uni ersal donumion originated from confounding hin with those kings of the 
Jinn 

The myuries related to have been inflicted upon human beings by evil Jinn are of 
various kinds = Jimmees are said to have often carried off beautiful women, whom they 
have forcibly kept as ther wives or concubines I have mentioned m a tormer work, 
that maheious or disturbed Jinnees are asserted often to station thempels es on the roofs, 


~ - - —_——- -_ _ 


© So I translate the word “khatt.” but moa some other shght variations and onussiwns i this 
work by Es-Suyvotce, (a MS in my possession, — tradition as there quoted. 


entitled “ Nuzhet el-Mutaamnmul wa-Murshid el- 70 El-Nazweenee t Ch Ixxsn v 6 
Mutaahhil,” section 7,) 1 find, in its place, the ™ “ Modern Egyptians,” vol 1 ch x 
word “weshm,” or “ tattooing,” end there are 73 Idem, vol. ii ch x1 


7 Kur-an ch xxvif vo17, and ch xxxviii v.35 
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or at the windows, of houses, and to throw down bricks and stones on persons passing 
by ® When they take possession of an unmhabited house, they seldom fal to persecute 
tennibly any person who goes to reside in it They are also very apt to pilfer pro- 
visions, &c. Many learned and devout persons, to secure their property from such 
depredations, repeat the words “ In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful "7 
on locking the doors of their houses, rooms, or closets, and on covermg the bread-basket, 
or anything contaiming food 7 Durng the month of Ramadan, the evil Jimn are be- 
heved to be confined in prison, and therefore, on the last mght of that month, with the 
same view, women sometimes repeat the words above mentioned, and sprinkle salt upon 
the floors of the apartments of ther houses 7 

To complete this sketch of Arabian mythology, an account must be added of several 

eatures generally believed to be of mfemor orders of the Jinn 

One of these 1s the Ghool, which 1s commonly regarded as a kind of Sheytan, or evil 
Jinnee, that eats men, and i» also desembed by some as a Jimnee or an enchanter who 
assumes yarious forms The Ghools are said to appear m the forms of various animals, 
and of human beings, and in many monstrous shapes , to haunt burial-grounds and other 
sequestered spots, to feed upon dead human bodies, and to hill and devour any human 
creature who has the imsfortune to fall m ther way whence the term “ Ghool ” 1s 
apphed to any cannibal An opimon quoted by a celebrated author, respecting the 
Gshool, 1s, that 1t 1s a demomacal animal, which passes a solitary exstence in the deserts, 
resembling both mah and brute, that it appears to a person travellmg alone m the 
mght and in solitary places, and, bemg supposed by him to be itself a traveller, lures 
him out of his way ® Another opmion stated by hun 1s ths that, when the Shey tins 
attempt to hear words by stealth [from the confines of the lowest heaven], they are 
struck by shooting stars, and some are burnt , some, falling mto a sea, or rather a large 
river (bahr), become converted mto crocodiles, and some, talling upor the land, become 
Ghools The same author adds the follow ng tradition —“ The Ghool 1s any Jimnee that 
is opposed to travels, assummng various forms and appearances ,”** and affirms that 
several of the Companions of the Prophet saw Ghools in their travels, and that "Omar, 
among them, saw a Ghool wlule on a journey to Syma, before El-Isléim, and struck it 
with his sword —It appears that ‘“‘Ghool ” 1s, properly speaking, a name only given toa 
female demon of the kind above desciibed the male » called “ Kutrub’™ It 18 said 
that these beings, and the Ghaddar, or Gharrar, and other simular creatures winch will 
presently be mentioned, are the offspring of [blees and of a wife whom God created for 
him of the fire of the Samoom (which here signifies, as in an mstance befure inentioned, 
“a smokeless fire’); and that they sprang from an egg *! The female Ghool, it 1s 
added, appears to men im the deserts, in various forms, converses with them, and some- 
times prostitutes herself to them.®? 

The Sealah, or Saalah, 15 another demomacal creature described by some [or rather, 
by most authors] asof the Jn. It 15 said that it 1s wnostly found in forests, and that 
when it captures a man, 1t makes hin dance, and plays with him as the cat plays with 
the mouse. <A ian of Isfaliin asserted that many bemgs of this hind abounded m 
his country , that sometimes the wolf woull hunt one of them by mght, and devour 
it, and that, when it had seized it, the Sealah would cry out, “Come to wy help, for 
the wolf devoureth me '’ or it would cry, “Who will liberate me? I have a hundred 
deenars, and he shall receive them'’ but the people knowing that it was the cry of 
the Sealih, no one would liberate it, and so the wolf would eat 1t *8—An island in the 
sea of Es-Seen (or China) 1s called “the Island of the Sealah,” by Arab geographers, 
from its beg suid to be mhabited by the demons so named they are desembed as 


75 “ Modern Egyptians,” vol 1 ch x ™ Sehih, and Kamoon 

76 Thid *! Tradition from Wahb Ibn-Munebbih, quoted 
7? Ibid in the account of the early Arabs in the Mir-it ev- 
7 E)-Kazweenee zeman * [vid 
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creatures of hideous forms, supposed to be Sheytans, the offspring of human beings and 
Jinn, who eat men ”®* 

The Ghaddar, or Gharrér (for its name is written differently in two different MSS. 
in My possession), 18 another creature of a similar nature, described as being found in 
the borders of El-Yemen, and sometimes in Tihdémeh, and in the upper parts of Egypt 
It is said that 1t entices a man to it, and either tortures him in a manner not to be 
described, or merely terrifies him, and leaves him.®5 

The Delhan is also a demomiacal being, inhabiting the islands of the seas, having 
the form of a man, and riding on an ostrich It eats the flesh of men whom the sea 
casts on the shore from wrecks Some say that a Delhan once attacked a ship in the 
sea, and desired to take the crew, but they contended with 1t, whereupon it uttered 
a cry winch caused them to fall upon their faces, and 1t took them ®—In my MS of 
Ibn-El-Wardee, I find the name written “Dahlin ” He mentions an island called by 
this name, in the Sea of ’Oman ; and describes its inhabitants as cannibal Sheyt4ns, 
like men in form, and riding on birds resembling ostriches 

The Shikk 1s another demoniacal creature, having the form of half a human being 
(like a man divided longitudmally), and it is believed that the Nesnds 1s the offspring 
of a Slukk and of a human being The Shkk appears to travellers, and it was a 
demon of this kind who killed, and was killed by, ‘Alkamah, the son of Safwan, the 
son of Umeiyeh, of whom it is well known that he was killed by a Jinnee So says 
El-Kazweenee 

The Nesnis (above mentioned) is desembed as resembling half a human beng, 
having half a head, half a body, one arm, and one leg, with which 1t hops with much 
agihty , as bemg found im the woods of El-Yemen, and bemg endowed with speech 
but God,” 1t » added, “1s all-knowing "* It 18 said that 1t 18 found m Hadramot 
as well as El-Yemen, and that one was brought alive to El-Mutawekkil 1t resem- 
bled a man m form, excepting that 1t had but half a face, winch was im its breast, 
and a tail like that of a sheep The people of Hadramdt, 1t 15 added, eat it, and 
ite flesh is sweet It is only generated im their country A man who went there 
asserted that he saw a captured Nesnas, wlich cried out for mercy, conjurmg him by 
God and by himself ® A race of people whose head 15 in the breast 1s described as 
inhabiting an wland called Jébeh (supposed to be Java , 1m the Sea of El-Hind, or 
India *? A kind of Nesnis 1s also deseribed as mhabiting the Island of Ray, in the Sea 
of Es-Seen, or China, and having wings lke those of the bat °° 

The Hatif 1s a being that 1s heard, but not seen, and 1s often mentioned by Arab 
writers It 1s generally the communicator of some mtelligence in the way of advice, or 
direction, or warning 

Here termmating tlus long note, I must beg the reader to remark, that the super- 
stitious fancies which it deseribes are prevalent among all classes of the Arabs, and 
the Muslims m general, learned as well as vulgar. 1 have comprived im it much matter 
not necessary to illustrate the mtroductory portion of this work, 1n order to avoid 
frequent recurrence to the same subject. Another apology for its length may also be 
offered —its nmportance as confuting Schiegel’s opinion, that the frequent mention of 
Geni is more consistent with Indian than with Arab notions. 


Note 22. ‘This chest 1s described in some copies as formed of glass 
Note 23. The term “’Efreet ” has been explaimed above, in Note 21 


Norte 24. Most of the copies of the original, 1t appears, make the number of rings 
ninety-eight ; therefore, I have substituted this, as less extraordinary, for five hundred 
and seventy, which is the number mentioned im the Cairo edition. 


“ Ibn-El-Wardee ® El-Kazweence, m the khatameh of his work 
8 K)]-Kazgweoenee, and Mir at ez-Zeman *® Mir-ut ez-Zeman 
 £)-Kazweenec ©’ Ibn-El-Wardee w Idem 
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Nors 25. Almost every Muslim who can afford it has a seal-ring, for a reason 
shewn in a former note (No 11).° 


Note 26. For the story of Yoosuf and Zeleekha (or Joseph and the wife of Poti- 
phar), see the Kur 4n, ch xii. 


Nore 27 —On the wickedness of Women. The wickedness of women is a subject upon 
which the stronger sex among the Arabs, with an affected feeling of supemor virtue, 
often dwell in common conversation That women are deficient in judgment or good 
sense is held as a fact not to be disputed even by themselves, as it rests on an assertion 
of the Prophet; but that they possess a superior degree of cunning is pronounced 
equally certain and notorious, Their general depravity 1s pronounced to be much 
greater than that of men. “I stood,” said the Prophet, “at the gate of Paradise ; 
and lo, most of 1ts mates were the poor and I stood at the gate of Hell; and lo, 
most of its inmates were women ”% In allusion to women, the Khaleefeh’ Omar said, 
“Consult them, and do the contrary of what they advise.” But this 1s not to be done 
merely for the sake of opposmg them, nor when other advice can be had. “It is 
desirable for a man,” says a learned Imai, “before he enters upon any important 
undertaking, to consult. ten intelligent persons among his particular friends; or, 1f 
he have not more than five such frends, let him consult cach of them twice, or, if 
he have not more than one friend, he should consult him ten times, at ten different 
visits if he have not one to consult, let him return to his wife, and consult her, 
and whatever she advises him to do, let him do the contrary so shall he proceed 
rightly im his affair, and attam ns object 3 A truly virtuous wife is, of course, 
excepted in this rule such a person 18 a8 much respected by Muslims as she 1s (at 
least, according to their own account) rarely met with by them When woman was 
created, the Devil, we are told, was delighted, and said, “Thou art half of my host, 
and thou art the depository of my secret, and thou art my arrow, with which I shoot, 
and miss not” What are termed by us affairs of gallantry were very common 
among the Pagan Arabs, and are scarcely less so among their Muslin posterity = They 
are, however, unfrequent among most tmbes of Bedawees, and among the descendants 
of those tribes not long settled as cultivators I remember being roused from the quiet 
that I generally enjoyed im an ancient tomb m which I resided at Thebes, by the cries 
of a young woman in the neighbourhood, whom an Arab was severely beating for an 
impudent proposal that she had made tu him 


Nore 28.—On the cruelty ascribed tu Shahriyér. I wish that I could accuse the 
author of inventing, in this case, an incident of an meredible nature, and entirely 
unparalleled; but, alas, acts of equal cruelty are recorded of Arab princes traits of 
benevolence, and crimes of the blackest hue, are related in their histories, sometimes 
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% In a great collection of Indion tales, the 
“ Kathé Sant Sagura,” 1s a story which may have 
been the original of that to which this note refers 
“Two young Brahmans travelling are bemghted 
in a forest, aud take up thar lodging in a tree 
near a lake. Early in the mght a number of 
peuple come from the water, aud having made 
preparation for an entertainment, retire , 2 Yaksha, 
a genie, then comes out of the lake with his two 
wives, and spends the night there when he and 
one of his wives are asleep, the other, sceing the 
youths, invites them to approach her, and to en- 
courage them, shews them a hundred rings re- 
ceived from former gallants, notwithstanding her 
husband’s precautions, who keeps her locked up 
in a chest at the bottom of the lake The Hindu 
story-teller is more moral than the Arab. The 
youths reject her advances, she wakes the genie, 


who is going to put them to death, but the rings 
are produced m evidence agamst the unfaithful 
wife, and she 1s turned away witb the loss of her 
nose The story is repeated m the next section 
with some variation , the lady has mnety and nine 
rings, and 18 about to complete the hundredth, 
when her hushand, who 1s here a Naga, a snake- 
god, wakes, and consumes the guilty par with fre 
from his mouth ”—Hritish and Foreign Review, 
No xxi page 266 

% Kitab cl-’Unwdn fee Mekfid en-Niswan, a 
work on the stratagems of women (MS in my 
possession) 

9% k)-Im4m E]-Jara’ee, in his bouk entitled 
“Shir’at el-Islam,” ibid. ; 

% Nuzhet el-Mutasmmil wa-Murslnd cl-Mu- 
taahhil, section 2. 
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in the same page. I have not read of any case exactly resembling that to which this 
note relates; but the following anecdote will shew, that if conduct still more atrocious 
had been described in the latter, it might have been founded on fact. “In the year of 
the Flight 423, the Khaleefeh of Egypt, Ez-Zémr, the son of El-Hékim, collected 
together all the female slaves that were in the palace, and said to them, ‘ Assemble 
together, and 1 will make a day of pleasure for you, such as hath not before been seen 
in Egypt’ He ordered, algo, that every person who had a female slave should bring 
her, and that none of them should come but with her ornaments of jewels and gold 
They did so; and there was not a single one that did not come He then placed them 
in a chamber, and, calling some masons, made them build up the door of the chamber 
upon them, and so they all died. Tins happened on Friday (the Mohammadan 
_Sabbath,) the 6th of Showwdél The number of them was two thousand six hundred 
and sixty female slaves After they had remuined six months, he heaped lighted com- 
bustibles upon them, and burned them, together with their clothes and ornaments 
May God [says the narrator] shew no mercy to him 195 


Note 29 I here deviate a little from my orginal, in which Shahrazdd is made to 
say, “ Hither I shall live, or I shall be a ransom for the daughters of the Muslims, and 
the cause of their deliverance from him” Upon thus, the sheykhh Mohammed 'Eny ad 
has remarked ma marginal note, “ It would seein that she had contriy ed some stratagem 
to prevent his marry img again if he determined to kill her otherwise, the mere killing 
her would not be a means of rescuing the other maidens ” 


Nore 30 —On the Languwje of Buds, de It 18 commonly believed by the Mushms 
(learned and unlearned), that all kinds of birds, and many (if not all) beasts, have a 
language by which they communicate their thoughts to each other, and we are told in 
the Kur-an,” that Suleyman (or Solomon) was taught the language of birds” I 
thought that I could boast of an accomplishment very rare in Christian countries, in 
having learned, in Egypt, somewhat of this language , for mstance, that the common 
ery of the pigeon 1s “ Allah' Allah’ (God! God"), that ofthe ringdove, “ Keerem ! 
Towwab '” (“ Bountiful! Propitious "’—an ejaculation addressed to God) ; that of the 
common dove, “ Wahhidoo rabbakumu-llezee hhalakakum, yeghfir-lakum zembakum ! ’ 
(“‘ Assert the unity of your Lord who created you, so will He forgive you your sin '”’) 
but I afterwards found that several specimens of this language were given by E7z- 
Zamakhsheree, and had been pubhshed in Europe see ** Alcoranus Marracen,” p. 511 
The cock eres, “ Uzhuru-lliha, y4 ghafiloon ' (** Commemonate God, O ve neghgent "”) 
the kata (a kind of grouse), “ Men seket selim '” (« He who 1s silent 1s safe”) The 
latter, however, would do better if it did itself attend to the maxun it utters , for its 
ery, which, to the uninstructed in the language of birds, sounds merely, “ kata! kata ” 
as its own name, tells where 1t 1s to be found by the sportsman, and thus causes its 
own destruction. Hence the proverb—* More \eracious than the kata.” 


Note 31 In the houses of persons of the middle classes in Arabian countries, there 
is generally an apartment on the ground-floor fitted up as a stable for a horse, mule, 
or ass, or for two or more such animals; and the cattle of the farmer, if not very 
numerous, are usually lodged during the night in similar quarters, or in an open court 
enclosed within, or immediately adjacent to, his house. 


Nore 32. It is a common custom in the East to sprinkle the ground, during the 
summer, in order to cool the air. 

Note 33. Cut straw is the usual fodder of asses and other beasts of burden in 
Kgypt and other countries of the East. 


$5 Es-Suyootee, History of Egypt, account of the % Ch xxvu v 16 


strange events that have happened in Egy pt during 97 Mantik ef-fovr 
the time of Ll-Islam * Of the family Pfereciste (Pr Bon.) Fo. 
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Nots 84. The phrase with which the bull commences his address to the ass, is one 
dictated by an indispensable rule of Muslim politeness, which requires that these or 
some similar words should be uttered by a person whenever he sees another with food 
before him, and does not partake of 1t If this were not done, it would be feared that 
the food had been poisoned, or rendered of’ no avail, by an envious eye. 


Note 35. The peasants m the East use a hand-mull for grinding their corn. Tho 
larger mills used for this and other purposes are turned by cattle. 

Nore 36 In the Calcutta edition of the first two hundred nights, the ass 1s made 
to quote verses to the bull. Hast thou not, he asks him, heard the poet say — 


T occupy myself every day and night in anxious service of him in whose prosperity I have no enjoy- 


ment, 
Like the bleacher who blackens his face in the sun, while he watches the whitening of the clothes 


of others © 

Note 37 I read “ nat’an,” as in the Calcutta edition of the first two hundred nights, 

instead of “kita’an ” m the Cairo edition, The nata 1s a large round piece of leather, 

which, spread upon the ground, serves as a table for diner, &e. It 18 particularly con- 

venient, and therefore much used, in traveling Around the edge is a running string, 
which, being drawn, converts 1t into a bag to hold what is left of the food. 


Nore 38 —On the office of Kadee The Kadee is a judge, or minister of justice, who 
passes sentence in all cases of law, religious, moral, civil, and criminal This he gene- 
rally does, in the present day, m accordance with the decision of a Muftee, or doctor 
of the law. In small towns and villages, he 1s often employed to draw up wntten 
contracts of various kinds. 

Norse 89 The famous Saadee attained the age here mentioned; but instances of 
equal longevity, among the Onentals, are rare * 


Nore 40 To perform the ablution preparatory to prayer m the expectation of 
almost immediate death, is a supererogatory act which, I believe, is seldom observed. 


Norte 41 Both religion and climate make the Muslin an early mser It 1s his 
duty to perform the first of the five daly prayers at, or soon after, daybreak, and he 
generally awakes before this penod While Shahriy ir, therefore, was waiting for the 
dawn of day to acquit himself of this duty, m accordance with the common eustoin of 
Mohammadan kings, Shahravéd amused him by the recitation of her tales That he 
should be described as thus strict with regard to religious exercises, when about to give 
orders for the murder of his innocent wite, needs not excite our surprise such conduct 
18 consistent with the character of many Muslims. In the year 1834, when I was re- 
s ding in Cairo, a General in the service of Mohammad ’Alee hired a large party of men 
to perform a recital of the Kur-an, in his house in that aty, and then went up into his 
hareem, and strangled his wife, in consequence of a report which accused her of incon- 
tinence, The rehgious ceremony was designed as preparatory to this act, though the 
punishment of the woman was contrary to the law, since her husband neither produced 
four witnesses of the ‘imputed crime, nor allowed her to clear herself of the charge by 
her own oath. Another case of dihgence in the performance of a rehgions duty, ac- 
companied by the contemplation of murder, but murder on a larger scale, occurred in 
the same city shortly after. Suleymén Agha, the Silahdér, bemg occupied in directing 
the building of a public fountain, as a work of chamty to place to the account of a 
deceased brother, desired to extend the original plan of the structure ; and to do this, it 


% Ibn-’Arab-Shéh, however, has given an ac- strength that 1t seemed as if he had not attained 
count of a man called the sheykh El-’Oryan, an tomature years The old men of the place asserted 
inhabitant of Samarkand, and a devotee, who was that they remembered him to have had the same 
said to have attained the age of 350 [lunar] years appearance when they were children, and that their 
{or nearly 340 solar years}, and yet preserved an fathers and grandfathers had said the same — 
erect stature, a comely appearance, and such History of Tecmoor, p 470, Calcutta edition 
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was necessary that he should purchase two houses adjoining the plot in which the 
foundations had been laid but the owners of these houses refused to sell them, and he 
therefore employed a number of workmen to undermine them by night, and cause them 
to fall upon their inhabitants. His scheme, however, but partially succeeded, and no 
lives were sacrificed. This man was notorious for cruelty, but he was a person of 
pleasing and venerable countenance, and engaging manners whenever I chanced to 
meet hun, I received from him a most gracious salutation. He died before I quitted 


Egypt. 
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CHAPTER I. 


COMMENCING WITH THE FIRST NIGHT, AND ENDING WITH PART OF THE THIRD 


THE STORY OF THE MERCHANT AND THE JINNEE. 


Ir has been related to me, O happy King, said Shahrazéd, that 
there was a certam merchant who had great wealth, and traded 
extensively with surrounding countries ; and one day he mounted his 
horse, and journeyed to a neighbourmg country to collect what was 
due to him, and, the heat oppressing lim, he sat under a tree, in a 
garden, and put his hand mto his saddle-bag,? and ate a morsel of 
bread and a date which were among his provisions. Having caten 
the date, he threw aside the stone,’ and immediately there appcared 
before him an ‘Efreet, of enormous height, who, holding a drawn 
sword in his hand, approached him, and said, Rise, that I may kill 
thee, as thou hast killed my son. The merchant asked him, How 
have I killed thy son? He answered, When thou atest the date, and 
threwest aside the stone, it struck my son upon the chest,‘ and, as 
fate had decreed against him, he instantly died.5 
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The merchant, on hearing these words,° exclaimed, Verily to God 
we belong, and verily to Him we must return! There is no strength 
nor power but in God, the High, the Great! If I killed him, I did 
it not intentionally, but without knowing it; and I trust in thee that 
thou wilt pardon me.—The Jinnee answered, Thy death is indispens- 
able, as thou hast killed my son:—and so saying, he dragged him, 
and threw him on the ground, and raised his arm tq strike him 
with the sword. The merchant, upon this, wept bitterly, and said 
to the Jinnce, I commit my affair unto God, for no one can avoid 
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what He hath decreed :—and he continued his lamentation, repeating 
the following verses :— 


Time consists of two days, this, bright, and that, gloomy and life, of two 


moieties , this, safe, and that, fearful 
Say to Inm who hath taunted us on account of misfortunes, Doth fortune 


oppose any but the eminent ? ; 
Dost thou not observe that corpses float upon the sea, while the precious pearls 


remain in its furthest depths ? 
When the hands of time play with us, misfortune 1s imparted to us by its 


protracted hiss 

In the heaven are stars that cannot be numbered ; but none 1s eclipsed save the 
sun and the moon P) 

How many green and dry trees are on the earth, but none 1s assailed with 


stones save that wlnech beareth fruit ' 
Thou thoughtest well of the days when they went well with thee, and fearedst 


not the evil that destiny was bringmg 


—When he had finished reciting these verses, the Jinnee saitl to him, 
Spare thy words, for thy death 1s unavoidable. 

Then said the merchant, Know, O ’Efreet, that I have debts to 
pay, and I have much property, and children, and a‘wife, and I have 
pledges also in my possession: let me, therefore, go back to my 
house, and give to every one his due, and then I will returntothee I 
bind myself by a vow and covenant that I will return to thee, and 
thou shalt do what thou wilt; and God is witness of what I say.— 
Upon this, the Jinnec accepted his covenant, and liberated him ; 
granting him a respite until the expiration of the year. 

The merchant, therefore, returned to his town, accomplished all 
that was upon bis mind to do, paid every one what he owed him, and 
informed his wife and children of the event which had befallen him ; 
upon hearing which, they and all his family and women wept. He 
appointed a guardian over his children, and remained with his family 
until the end of the year; when he took his grave-clothes under his 
arm,’ bade farewell to his household and neighbours, and all his 
relations, and went forth, m spite of himself; his family raising crics 
of lamentation, and shrieking.” 

He proceeded until he arnved at the garden before mentioned ; 
and it was the first day of the new year; and as he sat, weeping for 
the calamity which he expected soon to befall him, a sheykh,’ advanced 
in years, approached him, leading a gazelle with a chain attached to 
its neck, This sheykh saluted the merchant, wishing him a long 
life, and said to him, What 1s the reason of thy sittimg alone im this 
place, seeing that it 1s a resort of the Jinn? The merchant thercfore 





informed hin of what had befallen him with the ’Efreet, and of the 
cause of his sitting there; at which the sheykh, the owner of the 
gazelle, was astonished, and said, By Allah, O my brother, thy faith- 
fulness is great, and thy story 1s wonderful ! if it were engraved upon 
the intellect, it would be a lesson to him who would be admonished !— 
And he sat down by his side, and said, By Allah, @ my brother, I 
will not quit this place until I see what will happen unto thee with 
this ’Efreet. So he sat down, and conversed with hin. And the 
:nerchant became almost senseless, fear entered him, and terror, and 
violent grief, and excessive anvicty. .And as the owner of the gazelle 
sat by his side, lo, a second sheyhh approached them, with two black 
hounds, and inquired of them, after saluting them, the reason of their 
sitting m that place, seemg that it was a resort of the Jann :” and 
they told him the story from beginning to end. And he had hardly 
sat down when there approached them a third sheykh, with a dapple 
mule; and he asked them the same question, which was answered m 
the same manner. 

Immediately after, the dust was agitated, and became an enormous 
revolving pillar, approaching them from the midst of the desert ; and 
this dust subsided, and behold, the Jinnee, with a drawn sword 1m his 
hand, his eyes casting forth sparks of fire. He came to them, and 
dragged from them the merchant, and said to him, Rise, that I may 
kill thee, as thou killedst my son, the vital spirit of my heart. And 
the merchant wailed and wept ; and the three sheykhs also manifested 
their sorrow by weeping and crying aloud and walmg: but the first 
sheykh, who was the owner of the gazelle, recovermg his self-posses- 
sion, kissed the hand of the ’Efreet, and said to him, O thou Jinnee, 
and crown of the kings of the Jann, if I relate to thee the story of 
myself and this gazelle, and thou find it to be wonderful, and more so 


than the adventure of this merchant, wilt thou give up to me a third 
1, G 
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of thy claim to his blood? He answered, Yes, O sheykh, if thou 
relate to me the story, and I find it to be as thou hast said, I will 
give up to thee a third of my claim to his blood. 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST SHEYKH AND THE GAZELLE 


THEN said the sheykh, Know, O ’Efrect, that this gazelle 1s the 
daughter of my paternal uncle," and she 1s of my flesh and my blood 
I took her as my wife when she was young,” and lived with her about 
thirty years; but I was not blessed with a child by her; so I took to 
me a concubine slave,’' and by her I was blessed with a male child, 
hke the msing full moon, with beautiful cyes, and delicately-shaped 
eyebrows, and perfcctly-formed linbs; and he grew up by little and 
httle until he attained the age of fifteen years. At this period, I 
unexpectedly had occasion to journey to a certain city, and went 
thither with a great stock of merchandise. 

Now my cousin,“ this gazelle, had studicd enchantment and 
divination from her carly years ; and durmg my absence, she trans- 
formed the youth above mentioned into a calf; and his mother, into 
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them; but l would not. What, said 1, have ye gained im your travels, 
that I should expect to gain? They importuned me; but I would not 
comply with their request ; and we remained selling and buying m 
our shops a whole year Still, however, they persevered im proposing 
that we should travel, and I still refused, until after the lapse of six 
entire years, when at last I consented, and said to them, O my 
brothers, let us calculate what property we possess. We did so, and 
found it to be six thousand picees of gold: and I then said to them, 
We will bury half of it in the carth, that 1t may be of service to us if 
any misfortune befall us, in which case each of us shall take a thousand 
picees, with which to traflic.* Excellent 1s thy advice, said they. So 
I took the money and divided 1t into two equal portions, and buried 
three thousand pieces of gold; and of the other half, I gave to each 
of them a thousand pieces. We then prepared merchandise, and hired 
a ship, and embarked our goods, and proceeded on our voyage for the 
spacc of a whole month, at the expiration of which we arrived at a 
city, where we sold our merchandise ; and for every piece of gold we 
gained ten. 
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And when we were about to set sail agam, we found, on the shore 
of the sea, a maiden clad m tattered garments, who kissed my hand, 
and said to me, O my master, art thou possessed of charity and kind- 
ness? If so, I will requite thee for them, I answered, Yes, I have 
those qualities, though thou requite me not. Then saul she, O my 
master, accept me as thy wife, and take me to thy country; for I 
give myself to thee ** act kindly towards me; for I am one who re- 
quires to be treated with kindness and charity, and who will requite 
thee for so domg; and let not my present condition at all deceive 
thee. When I ‘heard these words, my heart was moved with tender- 
ness towards her, m order to the accomplishment of a purpose of God, 
to whom be ascnbed all might and glory ; and I took her, and clothed 
her, and furnished for her a place im the ship in a handsome manner, 
and regarded her with hind and respectful attention. 

We then set sail; and I became most cordially attached to my 
wife, so that, on her account, I neglected the society of my brothers, 
who, in consequence, became Jealous of me, and likewise envied ine my 
wealth, and the abundance of my merchandise; casting the eyes of 
covetousness upon the whole of the property. They therefore con- 
sulted together to kill me, and take my wealth; saying, Let us kill 
our brother, and all the property shall be ours :—and the devil made 
these actions to secm fair in their eyes; so they came to me while 
I was sleeping by the side of my wifc, and took both of us up, and 
threw us into the sca. But as soon as my wife awoke, she shook 
herself, and became transformed into a Jinneeyech.” She immediately 
bore me away, and placed me upon an island, and, for a while, dis- 
appeared. In the morning, however, she returned, and said to me, 
I am thy wife, who carried thee, and rescued thee from death, by 
permission of God, whose name be exalted. Know that I am a 
Jinneeyeh: I saw thee, and my heart loved thee for the sake of God ; 
for I am a believer in God and his Apostle, God bless and save him !° 
I came to thee in the condition in which thou sawest me, and thou 
didst marry me; and see, I have rescued thee from drowning. But 
I am incensed against thy brothers, and I must kill them.—When I 
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heard her tale, I was astonished, and thanked her for what she had 
done ;—But, said I, as to the destruction of my brothers, it 18 not what 
I desire. 1 then related to her all that had happened betwecn myself 
and them from first to last; and when she had heard it, she said, I 
will, this next might, fly to them, and sink their ship, and destroy them. 
But I said, 1 conjure thee by Allah that thou do it not; for the 
author of the proverb saith, O thou benefactor of him who hath done 
evil, the action that he hath done 1s sufficient for him -"—besides, 
they are at all events my brothers. She still, however, said, They 
must be killed ;—and I contmued to propitiate her towards them. and 
at last she lifted me up, and soared though the air, and placed me on 
the roof of my house.” 

Waving opened the doors, I dug up what I had Indden in the 
earth; and after I had saluted my neighbours, and bought merchan- 
dise, I opened my shop. And in the followmg mght, when I entered 
my house, I found these two dogs tied up m it; aad as soon as they 
saw me, they came tome, and wept, and clung to me; but I knew 


not what had happened until immediately my wife appeared betore 
I. H 
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me, and said, These are thy brothers. And who, said I, hath done 
this unto them? She answered, I sent to my sister and she did it; 
and they shall not be restored until after the lapse of ten years. And 
I was now on my way to her, that she mght restore them, as they 
have been ‘in this state ten years, when I saw this man, and, being 
informed of what had befallen him, I determined not to quit the place 
until I should have scen what would happen between thee and hin.— 
This is my story.—Verily, said the Jinnce, it is a wonderful tale ; and 
I give up to thee a third of the claim that I had to his blood on 
account of his offence. 

Upon this, the third sheykh, the owner of the mule, said to the 
Jinnee,” As to me, break not my heart if I relate to thee nothing 
more than this — 





THE STORY OF THE THIRD SHEYKH AND THE MULE 


Tue mule that thou seest was my wife. she became enamoured 
of a black slave; and when I discovered her with him, she took a mug 
of water, and, having uttered a spell over it, sprinkled me, and trans- 
formed me into a dog. In this state, I ran to the shop of a butcher, 
whose daughter saw me, and, bemg skilled in enchantment, restored 
me to my original form, and instructed me to enchant my wife in the 
manner thou beholdest.—And now I hope that thou wilt remit to me 
also a third of the merchant’s offence. Divinely was he gifted who 
said, 


Sow good, even on an unworthy soil ; for it will not be lost wherever it is sown 


When the sheykh had thus fimshed his story, the Jimnee shook 
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with delight, and remitted the remaining third of his claim #6 the 
merchant’s blood. The merchant then approached the sheykhs, and 
thanked them, and they congratulated him on his safety ; and each 
went his way. 

But this, said Shahraz4d, 1s not more wonderful than the story of 
the fisherman. The King asked her, And what 1s the story of the 
fisherman? And she related it as follows .— 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER FIRST 


Noir 1 The words “in a garden” are omitted in my omgmal, but they are 
required by the sequel I may here remark, that, m future, when I find trifhng 
insertions of this kind to be requisite in my translation, 1 shall not deein it necessary 
to mention them m a note 


Noir 2 An Eastern traveller often makes a long journey with no other encum- 
brance than a well filled pair of saddle-bags 1m one bag he puts Ins provisions, and in 
the other, such articles of clothmg a» he may reqwre m addition to those im which 
he sets out, meluding a spare shirt, and perhaps no other clean Imen for he 1s a» 
mdifferent with regard to ths coinfort as he iw careful respecting Ins personal 
Cleanliness 


Notr 3 Perhaps no reader of this work will require to be told that the date has 
not a shell 1 onlyinake this remark on account of an error m the old translation —As 
dates are very nutritious, and are preserved by bemg merely dried in the sun, they are 
an ercellent article of provision for travellers 


Nore 4. The merchant was culpably careless before throwing aside the date-stone 
with sufficient force to kill a Jmnee who happened to be near hin (though at the 
time invisible), he should have asked permission by the exclamation “ Destoor”’ as 
explamed m a note appended to the Introduction 


NoTE 5—On Fute and Destmy. The belief m fate and destiny (“cl-kada wa 1- 
kadar ”’) exercises a most: powerful mfluence upon the actions and character ot the 
Muslims, and it 1s therefore highly important that the reader of the present work 
should be acquamted with the notions which these people entertain respecting such 
matters of faith I use two words (perhaps the best that our language affords) to 
express corresponding Arabic terms, which some persons regard as synonymous, but 
others distinguish by different shades of meaning, On what I consider the best 
authority, the word which I render “ fate ” respects the decrees of God in a general 
sense; while that which I translate « destiny ” relates to the particular applications 
of those decrees. In such senses these terms are here to be understood when separately 
employed 

Many Muslims hold that fate 1s, in some respects, absolute and unchangeable , in 
others, admitting of alteration, and almost all of them act, in many of the affairs of 
life, as 1f this were their belief’ In the former case, it 18 called “el-kadd el-Mohkam ” 
in the latter, “el-kada el-Mubram ” (which term, without the explanation here given, 
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nught be regarded as exactly synonymous with the former), Hence, the Prophet, it 
18 said, prayed to be preserved from the latter, as knowing that it might be changed ; 
and im allusion to this changeable fate, God, we are told, says, “‘ God will cancel what 
He pleaseth, and confirm ,””! while, on the contrary, the fate which is termed “ Mohkam ” 
1s appointed “ destiny” decreed by God ? 

Many doctors have argued, that destiny respects only the final state’ of a certain 
portion of men (believers and unbelievers) , and that, in general, man is endowed with 
free will, which he should exercise according to the laws of God and his own conscience 
and judgment, praying to God for a blessing on kis endeavours, or imploring the 
intercession of the Prophet, or of any of the saints, in his favour, and propitiating them 
by offermg alns or sacrifices im their names, relyimg upon God for the result, which he 
may then, and then only, attribute to fate or destiny They hold, therefore, that 1t 1s 
crininal to attempt resistance to fhe will when its dictates are conformable with 
the lawy of God and our natural consciences and prudence, and so passively to await 
the fulfilment of God’s decrees —The doctrine of the Kur-én and the Traditions 
respecting the decrees of God, or fate and destiny, appears, however, to be, that 
they are altogether absolute and unchangeable,—written, in the beginmng of the 
creation, on the « Preserved Tablet,” im heaven , that God hath predestined every event 
and action, evil as well as good, at the same time commanding and approving good, 
and forlidding and hating evil, and that the cancelling” mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph relates (as the context seems to shew ) to the abrogation of former scriptures, 
or revelations, not of fate But still it must be held that He hath not predestined the 
will, though He sometimes inclines it to good, and the Devil sometimes melines it to 
evil Tt 1s asked, then, If we have the power to will, but not the power to perform 
otherwise than as God hath predetermined, how can we be regarded as responsible 
beings? The answer to thas 1s, that our actions are Judged good or evil according to 
our intentions, 1f we have faith = good actions or intentions, 1t should be added, only 
mcrease, and do not cause, our happmess, if we are behevers, and evil actions or 
intentions only merease our misery if we are unbehevers or irreligious for the Muslim 
holds that he 1 to be adimtted mto heaven only by the mercy of God, on account of 
lus faith, and to be rewarded im proportion to lis good works 

The Prophet's assertions on the subject of God's decrees are considered of the highest 
nuportance as explanatory of the Kur-in —* Whatever 15 m the umverse,” said he, 
“as by the order of God ”—* God hath pre-ordained five things on his servants, the 
duration of life, their actions, thar dwelling-places, then travels, and their portions ” 
—«There 1s not one among you whose sitting-place 15 not written by Giod, whether 
in the fire or m paradise ”*—Some of the Compamons of the Prophet, on hearing 
the last-quoted saymg, asked lim, “O Prophet, since God hath appointed our places, 
may we confide m this, and abandon our religious and moral duties?” He answered, 
“No because the happy will do good works, and those who are of the miserable will 
do bad works °-- The followmg of lis saymgs further lustrate this subject —“ When 
Giod hath ordered a creature to dhe m any particular place, He causeth bis wants to 
direct lim to that place "—A Compamon asked, “ O Prophet of God, inform me respect- 
ing charms, and the mediemes winch I swallow, and shnelds which I make use of for 
protection, whether they prevent any of the orders of God” Mohammad answered, 
‘© These also are by the order of God’* “There 13 a medicme for every pain then, 
when the medicine reaches the pam, it 18 cured by the order of God.”>—When a 
Muslim, therefore, feels an inchnation to make use of medicine for the cure of a disease, 
he should do so, m the hope of its being predestined that he shall be so cured. 

On the predestination of diseases, I find the following curious quotation and remark 


1 hur-ain, ch xni v 38 3 Mishkat el-Masdbeeh, vol 1 pp 26—34 
2 “#1-Insan el Kamil,” by 'Abd-El-Kereem EI- + Ibid 
Jeeleo, quoted by El-Is hakec, in his account of 4 Idem, vol 1 p J73 
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in a manuscript work, by Es-Suyvotee, in my possession.—“ El-Haleemee says, ‘Com- 
municable or contagious diseases are six small-pox, measles, 1tch or scab, foul breath or 
putridity, melancholy, and pestilential maladies, and diseases engendered are also s1x 
leprosy, hectic, epilepsy, gout, elephantiasis, and phthisis’ But this does not contradict 
the saying of the Prophet, ‘ There 1s no transition of diseases by contagion or infection, 
nor any omen that brings evil ' for the transition here meant is one occasioned by 
the disease itself, whereas the effect is of God, who causes pestilence to spread when 
there 1s intercourse with the diseased ’*—A Bedawee asked the Prophet, “What is 
the condition of camels which stay m the deserts ? verily, you might ay, they are decr, 
in health and in cleanness of skin, then they mmx with nangy camels, and they become 
mangy also”? Mohammad said, “ What made the first camel mangy *”4 

Notwithstanding, how ever, the arguments which have been here adduced, and many 
others that might be added, declarmg or unplymg the unchangeable nature of all 
God’s decrees, 1] have found it to be the opimon of my own Musinn fiends, that God 
may be induced, by suppheation, to chanze certam of Ins decrees, at least, those 
regarding degrees of happiness or misery im this world and the neat, and that such 
is the general opimon, appears fiom a form of prayer which 1 repeated in the mosques 
on the eve of the middle (or fifteenth day) of the month of Shaabin, when 1 1» 
believed that such portions of God’s decrees as constitute the destimes of all hving 
creatures for the ensumg year, are confirmed and fixed = In this prayer it is said, “O 
God, 1f Thou dast recorded we m thine abode, upon ‘the Original of the Book’ [the 
Preserved Tablet], m»peruble, or unfortunate, or scanted m my sustenance, cancel, O 
God, of thy goodness, my misery, and misfortune, and scanty allowance of sustenance, 
and confirm me, mm thine abode, upon the Original of the Book, as happy, and provided 
for, and directed to good,” Ac 8 

The Arabs im general constantly have recourse both to charms and inedicines, not 
only for the cure, but also for the prevention of diseases They have, mdeed, a strange 
passion for medicine, which shows that they do not consider fate as altogether uncon- 
ditional Nothing can eaceed the earnestness with which they often press a European 
traveller for a dose, and the more violent the remedy, the better are they pleased 
The following case will serve as an example —Three donkey-drivers, conveying the 
luggage of two British travellers from Boolak to Cairo, opened a bottle which they 
observed 1n a basket, and finding 1t to contain, as they had suspected, brandy, emptied it 
down their throats but he who had the last, on turning up the bottle, got the tail of a 
scorpion mto his mouth, and, looking through the bottle, to lis great horror, saw that 
it contained a number of these reptiles, with tarantulas, vipers, and beetles Thinking 
that they had poisoned themselves, but not hkimg to rely upon fate, they persuaded a 
man to come to me for medicme He introduced the sulyect by saying, “ O Etendee, 
do an act of kindness there are three men poisoned , in your mercy give them inedicine, 
and save their lhves ” and then he related the whole affair, without concealing the 
theft I replied, that they did not deserve medicine , but he urged that, by giving it, | 
should obtam an 1mmense reward ‘“ Yes,” said 1; “*he who saveth a soul alive shall 
be as 1f he had saved the lives of all mankind’”® J said this to try the fechng of the 
applicant, who, expressing admiration of my knowledge, urged me to be quick, lest the 
men should die, thus showing himself to be no unconditional fatahst. I gave hin 
three strong doses of tartar emetic, and he soon came back to thank me, saying that 
the medicine was most admirable, for the men had hardly swallowed it, when they 
almost vomited their hearts and livers, and everything else 1n their bodies. 

From a distrust im faith, some Muslims even shut themselves up during the prevalence 
of plague, but this practice 1s gencrally condemned. A Syrian friend of mine, who did 


6 Nuzhet el-Mutaummi! wa- Murshid cl-Mutaah- ® For a translation of the wholo of this prayer, 
hil, section 7 see “‘ Modern Egyptians,” vol.u ch xi. 
7 Miushkat cl-Magabeeh, vol nu p Jb) " Kur-an, ch v v 35. 
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so, nearly had his door broken open by his neighbours. Another of my friends, one of 
the most distinguished of the ’Ulama, confessed to me his conviction of the lawfulness 
of quarantine, and argued well in favour of it, but said that he dared not openly avow 
such an opimon. ‘The Apostle of God,” said he, “God bless and save him! hath 
commanded that we should not enter a city where there is pestilence, nor go out from 
it Why did he say, ‘Enter it not ?’—because, by so doing, we should expose ourselves 
to the disease Why did he say, ‘Go not out from it ?’—because, by so doing, we 
should carry the disease to others The Prophet was tenderly considerate of our 
welfare but the present Muslims in general are like bulls [brute beasts]; and they 
hold the meaning of this command to be, Go not into a city where there 18 pestilence, 
because this would be rashness, and go not out from it, because this would be distrust- 
ing God's power to save you from it.” 

Many of the vulgar and ignorant among modern Muslims, beheve that the unchange- 


able destimes of every man are written upon his head, in what are termed the sutures 
of the skull 


Note 6 The paragraph thus commencing, and the verses compmnsed in it, are 
translated from the Calcutta edition of the first two hundred mghts 


Note 7 It isa common custom for a Mushm, on a military expedition, or durmg 
a long journey, especially in the desert, to carry lus grave-hnen with him, for he is 
extremely careful that he may be buried according to the law © Itsseems to be mmplied 
in our tale, that the merchant hoped that the Jinnee, or some passing traveller, would 
wash, shroud, and bury him 


Notr 8 It 1s thus that the Arab women generally do on the occasion of a funeral 


Note 9—On the title of Sheykh “Shevkh” is an appellation which hterally 
signifies “an elder,” or “an aged person,” and m this sense it 15 here used, but 1t 15 
also commonly employed as synonymous with our appellation of “ Mister,” and par- 
ticularly applied to a learned man, or a reputed samt In every case, it is a title of 
respect, and never given to any but a Muslin, 


Nott 10 “Jann” is here used as synonymous with “Jinn ” 


Norte 11. A cousin (the daughter of a paternal uncle) 1 often chosen as a wife, on 
account of the tie of blood, which 1s likely to attach her more strongly to her husband , 
or on account of an affection conceived in early years The various customs relating 
to marriage, I shall deseribe on a future occasion 


Nore 12 A bride 1s called young, by the Arabs, when she 1s about twelve years 
of age. In the Calcutta edition of the first two hundred mghts, the wife in this tale 
18 said to have been of this age when she was first married, 


Nore 13 —On Shnes <A slave, among Muslims, is either a person taken captive 
in war, or carried off by force, and being at the time of capture an infidel, or the 
offspring of a female slave by another slave, o. by any man who 1s not her owner, or by 
her owner, if he does not acknowledge hngelf to be the father but the offspring of a 
inale slave by u free woman 1s free A person who embraces the Mohammadan faith 
after having been made a slave, does not by this act become free, unless he flees trom 
a foreign infidel master to a Muslim country, and there becomes a Mohammadan = A 
person cannot have as a slave one whom he acknowledges to be within the prohibited 
degrees of marriage ™—The slaves of the Arabs are mostly from Abyssinia and the 
Negro countries. a few, mostly in the houses of wealthy indiyiduals, are from Georgia 
and Circassia. 

Slaves have no civil liberty , but are entirely under the authority of their owners, 


1 See “ Modern Egyptians,” val ii ch xv plamed when 1 desertbe the customs relating to 
11 These degrees of relationship will be ex- marriage 
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whatever may be the religion, sex, or age, of the latter, and can possess no property, 
unless by the owners permission The owner is entire master, while he pleases, of the 
person and goods of his slave, and of the offspring of his female slave, which, if 
begotten by him or presumed to be so, he may recognise as his own legitimate child, or 
not the child, if recognised by linn, enjoys the same privileges as the offspring of a 
free wife, and if not recognised by him, 1s his slave, The master may even kill his own 
slave with nmpunity for any offence, and he mcurs but a shght punishment (as mpn- 
sonment for a period at the discretion of the judge) 1f he hills him wantonly. He 
may give away or sell his slaves, excepting im some cases which will be mentioned , and 
may marry them to whom he will, but not separate them when marred A slave, 
however, according to most of the doctors, cannot have more than two wives at the 
same time Unemancipated slaves, at the death of their master, become the property 
of Ins heirs, and when an emancipated slave dies, leavymg no male descendants o1 
collateral relations, the former master 1s the heir, or, if he be dead, his heirs mhemt 
the slave’s property As a slave enjoys less advantages than a free person, the law, 
in some cases, ordams that his punishnent for an offence shall be half of that to which 
the free 1s hable to the same offence, or even less than half 1f1t bea fine, or peeumary 
compensation, 1t must be paid by the owner, to the amount, 1f necessary, of the value of 
the slave, or the slave must be given in compensation 

The owner, but not the part-owner, may cohalnt with any of his female slaves who 
is a Mohammadan, &%& Christian, or a Jewess, if he has not married her to another man , 
but not with two or more who are sisters. or who are related to cach other m any of 
the degrees which would prevent their both bemg Ins wives at the same tine if they 
were free after having so lived with one, he must entirely relinquish such mtercourse 
with her before he can do the same with another who 1s so related to her, He cannot 
have this mtercourse witha pagan slave = A Christian or Jew may have slaves, but not 
enjoy the privilege above mentioned with one who 152 Mohammadan The master 
must wait a certain period (generally from a month to three months) after the aequi- 
sition of a female slave, before he can have such intereourse with her If he find any 
fault m her withm three days he 1s usually allowed to return her 

When a man, from bemg the husband, becomes the master, of a slave, the marrage 
is dissolved, and he cannot continue to live with her but as her master, enjoying, how - 
ever, all a inaster’s privileges , unless he emancipates her, im which case he May apn 
take her as his wife with her consent = In hke manner, when a woman, from bemyg the 
wife, becomes the possessor, of a slave, the marriage 1s dissoly ed, and cannot be renewed 
unless she emancipates him, and he consents to the re umon 

Complete and numediate emancipation 1s sometnnes granted to a slave gratuitously, 
or for a future pecumary compensation It 1s conferred by incans ot a written docn- 
ment, or by a verbal declaration (expressed im the words, “© Thou art free,” or some 
similar phrase) in the presence of two witnesses, or by returning the certificate of sale 
obtaimed from the former owner — Future emancipation is sometnnes covenanted to be 
granted on the fulfhnent of certam conditions ; and more frequently, to be conterred on 
the occamon of the owner’s death — In the latter case, the owner cannot sell the slave 
to whoin he jas made this promise and, as he cannot ahenate by wall more than one- 
third of the whole property that he Icaves, the law ordams that,if the value of the sad 
slave exceeds that portion, the slave must obtain and pay the additional sum When 
a female slave has borne a cluld to her master, and he ac hnowledges the child to be 
his own, he cannot sell thus slave, and she becomes free on his death 

Abyssiman and white female slayes are kept by many men of the middleand logher 
classes, and often imstead of wives, as requiring less expense, and beng more sub- 
servient ; but they are generally indulged with the same luxuries as free ladies, their 
vanity is gratified by costly dresses and ornaments, and they rank hgh above tree ser- 
vante ; as do ulso the male slaves. Those called Abyssimans appear to be aunxed race 
between negroes and whites, and are from the territories of the Ciullas, They are 
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mostly kidnapped and sold by theirown countrymen The negro female slaves, as few 
of them have considerable personal attractions (which is not the case with the Abys- 
sinians, many of whom are very beautiful), are usually employed only in cooking, and 
other menial offices. The feinale slaves of the higher classes are often ipstructed m plain 
needlework and embroidery, and sometimes in music and dancing Formerly, many of 
thein possessed sufficient hterary accomplishments to quote largely from esteemed 
poems, or even to compose extemporary verses, wluch they would often accompany with 
the lute. The condition of many concubine slaves 1s happy ; and that of many, qute 
the contrary These, and all other slaves of either sex, are generally treated with 
hindness, but at first they are usually :mportuned, and not unfrequently used with 
much harshness, to induce them to embrace the Mohammadan faith, which almost all 
of them do Their services are commonly hight the usual office of the male white 
slave, who 1s called “memlo kh,” 15 that of a page, or a mbhtary guard Eunuchs are 
employed as guardians of the women, but only in the houses of men of high rank, or of 
great wealth on acconnt of the nnportant and confidential office which they fill, they 
are generally treated m public with especial consideration I used to remarh, in Cairo, 
that few persons saluted ine with a more dignified and consequential air than these 
pitiable but self-conceited bemgs Most of them are Abyssimans or Negroes Indeed, 
the slaves m general take too inuch advantage of the countenance of ther masters, 
especially when they belong to men in power The master 1s bound to afford his slaves 
proper food and clothing, or to let then work for their own support, or to sell, give 
away, or hherate them — It 18, however, considered disgraceful for hnn to sell a slave 
Who has been long in his possession , and 1t seldom happens that a master emancipates 
a female slave, without mar: yimg her to some man able to support her, or otherwise pro- 
viding for her 

The Prophet strongly enjomed the duty of hindness to slaves “ Feed your mem- 
looks,” said he, “with food of that which ye eat, and Clothe them with such clothing as 
ve wear, and command them not to do that which they are unable ’!2—These precepts 
are generally attended to, either entirely or ina great degree | Some other sayings of 
the Prophet on this sulject well deserve to be mentioned , as the followmg —“ He who 
beats his slave without fault, or slaps him on the face, Ins atonement for this 1s freemg 
him “— ¢A man who behaves all to his slave will not enter mto paradise '—* Whoever 
s the cause of separation between mother and Guild, by selling or giving, Grod will se- 
parate him trom his friends on the day of resurrection ”"—** When a slave wishes well to 
his master, and worships God well, for him are double rewards ’’—It 1s related of 
"Othnuin, “that he twisted the ear ot a memlook belongmg to hin, on account of dis- 
obedience, and afterwards, repenting of it, ordered him to twist Az car nm hkhe manner 
but he would not |= Othman urged him. and the memlooh advanced, and began to 
wring it by little and httle He suid to hin, ‘ Wring it hard, for I cannot endure the 
punishment of the day of yudgment [on account of ths act]* The memlook answered, 
‘Oany master, the day that thou fearest, [also tear” "“—“ It 1s related also of Zeyn-el- 
’Uadeen, that he had a memlook who seized a sheep, and broke its lez, and he said to 
him, * Why didst thou this? He answered, *’To provoke thee to anger’ * And I,’ sand 
he, ‘wall provoke to anger lim who taught thee, and he ts Iblees go, and be free, for 
the sake of God '”"!4— Many similar anecdotes night be added , but the general assertions 
of travellers inthe East are more satisfactory evidence in favour of the humane conduct 
of most Muslans to their slaves 

It sometimes happens, though rarely, that free girls are sold as slaves,’ A remark- 
able instance is related m the * Mir-dt ez-Zemian "’!*—Fatimeh, surnamed Chareeb, a 
slave of the Khaleefeh El-Moatasim, the son of Haroon, was a poetess, accomplished 
in singing and calligraphy, and extremely beautiful, Her mother was an orphan, and 


'S Nuzhet cl-Mutaammil wa-Murshid cl-Muta- 4 Nuzhet El-Mutaammil, &c , loco laudato 
thhil, section 9 1 see “ Modern Egyptians,” voli chown 
‘3 Mishkat el-Magibech, vol ui pp 140 and 14) 16 Events of the sear 237 
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Jaafar, the famous Wezecr of Héroon Er-Rasheed, took her as his wife; but his father, 
Yahya, reproached him for marrying a woman whose father and mother were unknown, 
and he therefore removed her from his own residence to a naghbourmg house, where 
he frequently visited her, and she bore him a daughter, the above-mentioned Ghareeb, 
and died. Juafar committed her mfant to the care of a Clnistian woman, to nurse, and, 
on the overthrow of his family, this woman sold her young charge as a slave. El- 
Emeen, the successor of Er-Rasheed, bought her of a man named Sumbul, but never 
paid her price; and when he was killed, she returned to her former master; but on the 
arrival of El-Ma-moon at Baghdad, she was descrmbed to him, and he compelled Sumbul 
to sell her to him This Sumbul loved her so passionately, that he died of grief at her 
loss On the death of El-Ma-moon, his successor, El-Moatasim, bought her for a hundred 
thousand dirhems, and emancipated her The historian adds, that she composed sev eral 
well-known airs and verses, 


Note 14 An Arab who 1s married to lis cousin generally calls her by this appel- 
lation rather than that of wife, as the tie of blood 1s, to him, in every respect, stronger 
than that of matrimony 


Nore 15—On Magee The Arabs and other Mohammadans enjoy a remarkable 
advantage over vs m the composition of works of fiction 1m the invention of meidents 
which we should regard as absurd im the extreme, they cannot be accused by their 
countrymen of exceeding the bounds of probabihty A case similar to that here 
described was related to me as a fact, m Cairo <A person m that city, I was told, was 
suddenly surprised by the disappearance of lns brother, and by finding, nm luis place, an 
ass but this animal increased his astonishment, and that of every person who belield 
him, by mainfesting a sagacity singularly opposed to the proverbial dulness of the 
generality of his species Yet, strange as it may seem, 1t was not imagined that this 
brute was the lost man in a transformed state, till, one day, an old woman, seemg him, 
quickly covered her face, and declared the fact She discovered this by her hnowledge 
of magic, and, by her shill in this art, she agreed to restore the enchanted person to 
his proper shape Having collected a number of herbs, she boiled them im a large 
vessel, and when the decoction had cooled, she took the vessel, and, muttermg a 
certain spell, threw its contents over the animal, endeavouring to do so m such a 
manner that every part of 1t shonld be wetted Every part of 1t vas wetted, evcepting 
one hind-foot , and, accordingly, 1t was restored to the origimal human form, with the 
exception of one foot, which remained hke that of an ass 

An implicit behef mn magic 18 entertamed by almost all Muslims, and he, among 
them, who demes its truth, they regard as a frecthinker, or an mfidel Some are of 
opimon that it ceased on the mission of Mohammad, but these ure comparatively 
few. Many of the most learned Musluns, to the present age, have deeply stuched 
at; and a much greater number of persons of inferior education (particularly school- 
masters) have, more or less, devoted ther time and talents to the pursmt of this 
knowledge Recourse 1s had to it for the discovery of hidden treasures, for alchy mieal 
purposes, for the acqusition of the knowledge of futumty, to procure offsprmg, to 
obtain the affection of a beloved object, to effect cures, to guard agamst the mfluence 
of the evil eye, to afflict or kill an enemy or a rival, and to atta various other objects 
of desire 

There are two descriptions of magic , one is spiritual, and regarded by all but free- 
thinkers as true; the other, natural, and denounced by the more religious and en- 
lightened as deceptive. 

I. Spiritual magic, which is termed “er-Roohénece” (vulgo « Rowhénee”), chiefly 
depends upon the virtues of certain names of God, and passages from the Kur én, and 
the agency of Angels and Jinn, or Gem. It is of two kinds High and Low (‘’Ilwee ” 
and “ Suflee ”), or Divine and Satanie¢ (“ Raliménce,” +, ¢. relating to “ the Conypassion- 
ate” [who is God], and “ Sheyténee”). 
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1 Divine magic is regarded as a sublime science, and is studied only by good men, 
and practised only for good purposes Perfection in this branch of magic consists in the 
knowledge of “ the most great name” of God (“ el-Ism el Aazain”’) , but this knowledge 
is imparted to none but the peculiar favourites of Heaven. By virtue of this name, which 
was engraved on his seal-ring, Suleyman (or Solomon) subjected to his dommion the 
Jinn and the birds and the winds, as mentioned in a former note, By pronounemg it, 
his mimster Asaf, also, transported, in an instant, to the presence of his sovereign, m 
Jerusalem, the throne of the Queen of Sheba” But this was a small miracle to effect 
by such means; for, by uttermg this name, a man may even raise the dead = Other 
naines of the Deity, commonly known, are believed to have particular efficacies when 
uttered or written, as also are the names of the Prophet; and Angels and good Jinn 
are said to be rendered subservient to the purposes of divme magic by means of certain 
invocations Of such names and invocations, together with words unintelligible to the 
uninitiated m this science, passages from the Kur-an, mysterious combinations of num- 
bers, and pecuhar diagrams and figures, are chiefly composed written charms employed 
for good purposes Enchantment, when used for benevolent purposes, 1s regarded by 
the vulgar as a branch of lawful or divine magic, but not so by the learned, and the 
sume remark applies to the science of divination 

2. Satame magic, as 1ts name mplies, 18 a scence depending on the agency of the 
Devil and the inferior evil Jmn, whose services are obtained by means similar to those 
which propitiate, or render subservient, the good Jinn ‘It 1s conc¢emned by the Pro- 
phet and all good Musinng, and only practised tor bad purposes —Enchantment, which 
19 termed ‘es-Sehr,” 18 almost universally achnowledged to be a branch of satanic 
magic, but some few persons assert (agreeably with several tales in this work), that it 
may be, and by some ‘ay been, studied with good mtentions, and practised by the aid of 
good Jinn, consequently, that there 15 such a science as gcod enchantment, which 18 to 
be regarded as a branch of ditine or /uvsud magic The metamorphoses are said to be 
generally effected by means of spells, or mvocations to Jinn, accompamed by the 
sprinkling of water or dust, de, on the object to be transformed Persons are said to 
be enchanted m various ways some, paraly zed, or even deprived of life, others, affected 
with irresistible passion tor certain objects, others, again, rendered demoniacs, and 
some, transformed into brutes, birds, &c. The evil eye 1s believed to enchant in a very 
powerful and distressing manner. This was achnowledged even by the Prophet ® 
Diseases and death are often attributed to 1ts mfluence. Amulets, which are mostly 
written charms, of the kind above described, are worn by many Musluns with the view 
of counteracting, or preserving from, enchantment; and for the same purpose, many 
ridiculous ceremonies are practised —Divination, which 1s termed “ el-Kouhdneh, ’ 18 pro- 
nounced, on the Inghest authority, to be a branch of satanic magic ; though not believed 
to be so by all Musluns According to an assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune- 
teller says may sometimes be truce, because one of the Jinn steals away the truth, and 
carries it to the magician’s ear for the Angels coine down to the region next the earth 
(the lowest heaven), and mention the works that have been pre-ordaimed m heaven ; and 
the Devils (or evil Jinn) listen to what the Angels say, and hear the orders predestined 
in heaven, and carry them to the fortune-tellers It is on such occasions that shooting- 
stars are hurled at the Devils'® It 18 said that “the diviner obtains the services of the 
Sheytan by magic arts, and by names [invoked], and by the burning of perfumes, and 
he informs lim of secret things for the Devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God,” it is added, “used to ascend to heaven, and hear words by stealth” That the 
evil Jinn are believed still to ascend sufficiently near to the lowest heaven to hear 
the conversation of the Angels, and so to assist magieians, appears from the former 
quotation, and 1s asserted by all Muslims The discovery of Indden treasures, before 
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alluded to, is one of the objects for which divination is most studied —The mode of 
divination called “ Darb el-Mendel” 1 by some supposed to be effected by the aid of 
evil Jinn; but the more enlightened of the Mushus regard it as a branch of natural 
magic, Some curious performances of this kmd, by means of a fluid mirror of ink, 
have been described in my “Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians,” and m No. 117 of the “ Quarterly Review.’ 

There are certain modes of divination which cannot properly be classed under the 
head of smritual magic, but require a place between the account of tins science and 
that of natural magic —The most mportant of these branches of Kiltineh 1s Astrology, 
which 1s called “ Ilm en-Nyyjoom” This is studied by many Muslims 1m the present 
day, and its professors are often employed by the Arabs to determine a fortunate 
period for laying the foundation of a building, commenemg a journey, &c , but more 
frequently by the Persians and Turks The Prophet pronounced astrology to be a 
branch of magic 2—Another branch of Kihdneh 1s Geomancy, called “ Darb er-Raml ,” 
a mode of divimation from certam marks made on sand (whence its appellation), or on 
paper, aud said to be chefly founded on astrology —The smence called “ez-Zip,” or 
“el-’Evafeh,” 1s a third branch of Kihaneh, being divination or auguration clnefly from 
the motions and positions, or postmes, of birds, or of gazelles and other beasts of the 
chase. Thus, what was termed a “ Saneh,” that 1s, such an annnal standing or passing 
with its mght side towards the spectator, was esteemed among the Arabs as of good 
omen, and a “ Bareh,” or an aninal of this kind with its left side towards the spectator, 
was held as mauspicious 2*—* E]-Kayafeh,” under which term are meluded Chiromancy 
and its kindred sciences, » a fourth branch of Kihaneh —“ Et-Tefa-nl,” or the taking 
an omen, particularly a good one, from a name or words accidentally heard or seen, or 
chosen from a book, belongs to the same saence The taking a “ fal,” or omen, from 
the Kur-in 15 generally held to be lawtul —Varwous trifling events are considered as 
ominous For mstance, a Sultén quittmg Ins palace with Ins troops, a standard 
happened to stmke a “thureiva” (a cluster of lamps, so called from resembling the 
Pleiades), and broke them he diew from this an evil omen, and would have relm- 
quished the expedition, but one of his chef officers said to hm, “QO our lord, thy 
standards have reached the Pleiades ,”—and, bemg reheved by this remark, he pro- 
ceeded, and returned \ ictomous ®*—The mterpretation of dreams, “Taabeer cl-Mendmit,” 
must also be classed among the branches of tins science = According to the Prophet, it 
is the only branch of div mation worthy of dependance — Good dreams,” said he, “ are 
one of the parts of prophecy,” and “ nothing else of prophecy remains ” “Good dreams 
are from God, and false dreams, from the Devil” “ When any one of you has a bad 
dream, spit three times over your left shoulder, and seek protection with God from the 
Devil thrice , and turn froin the side on which the dream was, to the other 85>) This 
rules observed by many Muslins Dreams are generally so fully relied upon by them a» 
to be sometimes the means of deciding contested pomts m history and science The 
sight, in a dream, of anything green or wiute, or of water, 1s considered auspicious, 
anything black or red, or fire, inauspicious —The distinction of fortunate and untor- 
tunate days should also here be mentioned Thursday and Friday, especially the latter, 
are considered fortunate, Monday and Wednesday, doubtful, Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, especially the last, unfortunate It 1s said that there are seven evil days in 
every [lunar] month, namely, the third, on which Kabeel (or Cain) killed Haheel 
(Abel), the fifth, on which God cast down Adam from paradise, and afflicted the 
people of Yoonus (Jonas), and on which Yoosuf (or Joseph) was cast into the well, the 
thirteenth, on which God took away the wealth of E1yoob (or Job), and afflicted lim, 


*# During his last residence in Egypt, Mr Lane 22 Mishkat el-Mardbeeh, loco laudato 
thought he had discovered a clue to the means 23 Mir-at ez-ZemAn, loco luudato 
employed in these performances, but he afterwards % |1-Is hékee, m his account of the reign of El- 
found that there were cases which remained to him = Mogtasim, the son of Hargon 
inexplicable —Ep. % Mishkdt cl-Masabeeh, vol ii p 38s. 
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und took away the kingdom from Suleyman (or Solomon’, and on which the Jews killed 
the prophets, the sixteenth, on which God extermmated and buried the people of Loot 
(or Lot), and transformed three hundred Christians into swine, and Jews into apes, 
and on which the Jews sawed asunder Zekereeya (or Zachariah); the twenty-first, on 
which Pharaoh was born, and on which he was drowned, and on which his nation was 
afflicted with the plagues , the twenty-fourth, on which Numrood ® (or Nimrod) killed 
seventy women, and cast Kl-Khaleel (or Abraham) into the fire, and on which was 
slaughtered the camel of Saleh, and the twenty-fifth, on which the suffocating wind 
was sent upon the people of Hood 77 

II Natural magic, which 15 called “ es-Seemiya,” is regarded by most persons of the 
more enlightened classes of Musluns as altogether a deceptive art, no more worthy of 
respect than Jegerdemain, but it seems to be nearly alhed to enchantment, for 1t 1s 
suid to effect, in appearance, the most wonderful transformations, and to cause the most 
extraordinary visions, aflecting the senses and imagination in a manner smular to 
opum = ‘This and other drugs are supposed, by some persons, to be the chief means by 
which such illusions are caused, and perfumes, which are generally burnt in these 
performances, may operate ina similar manner As such things are employed in per- 
formances of the hind called “ Darb el-Mendel,” before mentioned, these feats are re- 
garded by many as eflected by natural magic, notwithstanding what has been said 
ubove respecting the services of evil Jinn being procured by means of perfumes — 
Alchymy (“el-Keemya ”) 1s a branch of natural mame — It 1s studidd by many Muslims 
of the present dav, and by some of considerable talents and attainments 

The most celebrated of the magiauians who have gamed notomety m Egypt durmg 
the course of the last hundred vears, was the sheykh Ahmad Sdédoomeh, who flourished 
somewhat more than sixtv years age—I write m 1837 Several persons of Cairo, men 
of mtellyzence and of good education, have related to me vamous most marvellous stores 
of Ins performances, on the authority of eye-witnesses whom they considered veracious , 
but a more credible account of this magician I have found in the work of an excellent 
lnstorian of Modern Egypt = This author mentions the sheykh Sadoomeh as an aged 
man, of venerable appearance, who derived his ongin from the town of Semennood, in 
the Delta and who acquned avery great and extensive celebrity for ns attamments in 
spiritual and natural magn, and tor holding converse, face to face, with Jinn, and 
causing them to appear to other persons, even to the blind, as men acquainted with 
him informed the histonan His contemporaries, says this writer, entertamed various 
opinions respecting him, but, among them, a famous giammanian and general scholar, 
the sheyhh Hasan El-Kafiaw ee, regarded him av a first-1ate saint, who pertormed evident 
nuracles, this learned man pronouncing as such the effects of his legerdemain and 
natural magic” His fame he describes as haying mereased until he was induced to try 
an unlucky expernment A Memlook cluet, }vosuf Bey, saw some magie characters 
written on the body of one of his female slaves, and, eansperated by jealousy, com- 
manded her, with a threat of mstant death, to tell him who had done this She 
contessed that a woman had taken her tothe sheyhh Sadoomeh, and that he had wmtten 
this charin to attract to her the Bey’s love Upon hearimg thus, he instantly sent some 
attendants to seize the magician, and to put him to death, and throw him into the Nile, 
which was done.® But the manner m which the seizure was nade, as related to me by 
one of my frends, deserves to be mentioned Several persons, one after another, 
endeavoured to lay hold upon him, but every arm that was stretched forth for this 
purpose was instantly paralyzed, through a spell muttered by the magician, until a 
man behind hnn thrust a gag mto his mouth, and so stopped his enchantments. 

Of the stories related to me of Sddoomeh'’s miracles, the following will serve as a 
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25 Vulgarly pronounced Nemrood in my possession) , account of the death of } oosuf 
47 El-Is-hakee, close of his account of the reygn Bey, mn the year of the Flight 1191, and account 
of El Emeen of the death of the sheykh Hasan El-Kafrdéwee, in 


® El-Jabartce’s Modern Egvptian History (MS the year 1202. 
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specimen -—In order to give one of his friends a treat, he took him to the distance of 
about half an hour’s walk into the desert on the north of Cairo, here they both sat 
down, upon the pebbly and sandy plain, and, the magician having ‘attered a spell, they 
suddenly found themselves in the mdst of a garden, like one of the gardens of paradise, 
abounding with flowers and fruit-trees of every kind, sprmging up from a soil clothed 
with verdure brilliant as the emerald, and irmgated by numerous streamlets of the 
clearest water. A repast of the most dehcious viands and fruits and wines was spread 
before them by invisible hands, and they both ate to satiety, taking copious draughts 
of the various wines At length, the magician’s guest sank mto a deep sleep, and 
when he awoke, he found hunself again m the pebbly and sandy plam, with Sadoomeh 
still by hns side —The reader will probably attribute this vision to a dose of opium or 
some similar drug, and such I suppose to have been the means employed, for I cannot 
doubt the integrity of the narrator, though he would not adimt such an explanation ; 
regarding the whole as an affair of magic, effected by the operation of Jin, hke 
similar relations in the present work 

It may be remarked that most of the enchantments described in this work are said 
to be performed by vomen and reputed witches appear to have been much more 
numerous im all countries than wizards, This fact the Muslnns readily eaplain by a 
saying of their Prophet —That women are deficient m sense and religion —whence 
they argue that they are more inclined than men to practise what 1» unlaw fal, 


Notr 16 —On the Tuo Gand Fetuals The Mushms observe two grand ’Eeds, or 
Festivals, in every vear The first of these immediately follows Ramadan, the month 
of abstinence, and lasts three days it 1s called the Minor Festival The other, which 
is called the Great Festival, commences on the tenth of Zu-l-Heyeh, the day when the 
pilgrims, halting on their return from Mount ’Arafiit to Mehheh, in the Valley of Mind 
(vulgarly called Mund), perform their sacrifice the observance of this festival also 
continues three days, or four 

Early in the first inorning, on each of these festivals, the Mushm 1s required to 
perform a lustration of his whole person, as on the mornings of Fmday , and on the 
first morning of the Minor Festival, he should break his fast with a few dates or some 
other hght food; but on the Great Festival, he abstams from food until he has 
acquitted himself of the rehgious duties now to be mentioned Soon after sunmse, on 
the first day of each festival, the men, dressed in new or in their best clothes, repair to 
the mosque, or to a particular place appointed for the performance of the prayers of the 
*Eed. On gomg thither, they should repeat, frequently, “God is most great !”—this, 
on the Minor Festival, they should do maudibly on the other, aloud The congrega- 
tion, having assembled, repeat the prayers of two rek’ahs, after which, the Khateeb 
recites a khutbeh, «.¢ an exhortation and a prayer. On each of these festivals, in the 
mosque, or place of prayer, and in the street, and at each other’s houses, friends con- 
gratulate and embrace one another, generally paying visits for this purpose, and the 
great receive visits from their dependants The young, on these occasions, kixs the 
nght hand of the aged; and servants or dependants do the same to their masters or 
superiors, unless the latter be of Ingh rank, m winch case they kiss the end of the 
hanging sleeve, or the skirt of the outer garment. Most of the shops are closed, 
excepting those at which ecatables and sweet drinks are sold, but the streets are filled 
with people in their holiday clothes. 

On the Minor Festival, which, as it terminates an arduous fast, is celebrated with 
more rejoicing than the other,?) servants and other dependants reccive presents of new 
articles of clothing from their masters or patrons, and the servant receives presents of 
small sums of money from his master’s friends, whom, 1f they do not visit his inaster, he 
goes to congratulate, as well as mom uny former master, to whom he often takes a 

2 Hence it has been called by many siavellée, aud even by some Icarned Onentalists, the Great 
Feast, but it 18 never so called by the Arabs. 
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plateful of kahks. These are swect cakes, or biscuits, of an annular form, composed of 
flour and butter, with a little ’ayameeyeh (which 1s a thick paste consisting of butter, 
honey, a httle flour, and some spices) mside. They are also often sent as presenta on 
this occasion by other people. Another custom required of the faithful on this festival 
18 the giving of alins. 

On the Great Festival, after the prayers of the congregation, every one who can 
afford it performs, with his own hand, or by that of a deputy, a sacrifice of a ram, he- 
goat, cow or buffalo, or she-camel , part of the meat of which he eats, and part he gives 
to the poor, or to his friends or dependants, The ram or goat should be at least one 
year old, the cow or buffalo, two years, and the camel, five years, and the victim 
should not have any considerable mutilation or infirmity A cow or buffalo, or a camel, 
is a sufficient sacrifice for seven persons. The clothes which were put on new at the 
former festival are generally worn on tls occasion; and the presents which are given 
to servants and others are usually somewhat less 

On each of the two festivals 1t 15 also customary, especially with the women, to visit 
the tombs of relations. The party generally take with them a palm-branch, and place 
it, broken im several pieces, or merely its leaves, upon the tomb or monument ; or some, 
instead of this, place sweet basil or other flowers They also usually provide themselves 
with sweet cakes, bread, dates, or some other kind of food, to distmbute to the poor. 
But their first duty, on arriving at the tomb, 1s to recite the Fatehah (the opénmng 
Chapter of the Kur-dn), or to employ a person to recite previously a longer chapter ; 
generally the thirty-sixth (or Soorat Ya-Seen) , or even the whole of the book — or some- 
times the visiters recite the Futehah, and, atter having Inred a person to perform a 
longer recitation, go away before he commences The women often stav all the days of 
the festival in the cemeteries, either im tents, or m houses of their own, erected there for 
théir reception on these and other occasions The tent of cach party surrounds the 
tomb which 1s the object of their vant In the outskirts of the cemeteries, swimgs and 
whirligigs are erected; and story-tellers, dancers, and jugglers, amuse the populace. 


NoTE 17 —On the Mole of Slanghterany of Anunals for. Toad In the old translation, 
the sheyhh 1s described as preparing to slaughter the cow with a malkt Tins isa 
mistake of a serious nature, as the flesh of the victim, 1f so killed, would be legally 
unclean. The Muslims are requred to slaughter ammals for food in a particular 
manner. Sheep, goats, cows or bulls, and buffaloes, must be killed by cutting the 
throat, at the part nevt the head, or any other part, dividing the windpipe. gullet, and 
carotid arteries = The camel 1s to be slaughtered by s¢ ju the throat at the part next 
the breast Poultry, also, must be killed by cutting the throat, and so must every 
tume anunal of which the flesh 1s lawful food © The slaughterer, in every case, must be 
n Muslnn, a Christian, or a Jew, of either sex) On commencing the operation, he must 
pay, In the name of God! God is most great '"—or at least, “In the name of God'” 
—but not add, “the Compassionate, the Merciful "—for an obvious reason — Birds or 
beasts of the chase may be hilled by an arrow, a dog, a hawk, de , but the name of 
God must be uttered at the tnne of discharging the arrow, or shpping the dog, &c. 
When the beast or bird w not killed at once by the arrow, &c , 1¢ nmst be slaughtered 
as soon as possible, in the same manner as sheep and poultry the law, as well as 
humanity, requires this. 


Note 18.— On the Influence of Eloquence and Tules upon the Arais, The main meident 
upon which this work is founded, the triumph of the fascination of the tongue over a 
cruel and unjust determmation which nothing else could annul, might be regarded, by 
persons unacquainted with the character and hterature of the Arabs, as a contrivance 
too improbable in its nature; but such 1s not the case. Perhaps there are no other 
people in the world who are such enthusiastic admirers of literature, and so excited by 
romantic tales, ax those above named. Eloquence, with them, 1s lawful magic it 
exercises over their minds an irresistible influence. “1 ewear by God,” sad their 
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Prophet, “ verily abuse of infidels in verse is worse to them than arrows.’ ®" This, of 
course, alludes to Ara) unbelievers 

In the purest, or Heroic Age of Arabic literature, which was anterior to the triumph 
of the Mohammadan religion, the conquest which the love of eloquence could achieve 
over the sanguinary and vindictive feelings of the Arabs was most remarkably exempli- 
fied in the annual twenty days’ fair of ’Ohaz, or Okddh Respecting this fair, I shall 
here insert a few particulars borrowed from an anthor who is at present devoting 
talents of the very highest order to the study and illustration of the history and 
literature of the early Arabs, and to whose conversation and writings I] must acknow- 
ledge myself indebted for most valuable mformation, which will often be of great 
utility to me m this undertaking, as well as im every branch of my Arabic studies 

The fair of ’Okaz “ was not only a great mart opened annually to all the tribes of 
Arabia ; but 1t was also a literary congress, or rather a general concourse of virtues, of 
glory and of poetry, whither the hero-poets resorted to celebrate thar eaploits in 
rhyming verse, and peacefully to contend for every hind of honour — This fair was held 
in the district of Mekkeh, between Et-Tdif and Nakhleh, and was opened at the new 
moon of Zu-l-Kaadeh, that 1s to say, at the commencement of a pemod of three sacred 
months, during which all war was suspended, and homeide mterdicted How 18 at 
possible to conceive that men whose wounds were always bleeding, who had always acts 
of vengeance to execute, vengeances to dread, could at a certam epoch mpose silence 
upon their animosities, so as tranquilly to sit by a mortal enemy ? How could the 
brave who requred the blood of a father, a brother, or a son, according to the 
phraseology ot the desert and of the Bible,® who long, perhaps, had pursued m vain the 
murderer,—ineet hnn, accost him peacefully at ?Okda, and only assault with cadences 
and rhymes hin whose presence alone seemed to accuse hnn of mpotence or cowardice, — 
him whom he was bound to slay, under pain of infamy, after the expiration of the truce? 
In fine, how could he hear a panegyric celebratmg a glory acqmred at his own expense, 
and sustain the fire of a thousand looks, and vet appear unmoved 2? Had the Arabs no 
longer any blood in their ves during the contmuance of the fair °—These questions so 
embarrassing, were determined [to a great degree!, durmg the age ot Arab 
paganism, m a manner the most smple and most refined —At the fair of ’Ohaz, the 
heroes were masked [or veiled | —In the recitations and improvisations, the voice of the 
orator was aided by that of a rhapsodist or crier, who was stationed near inn, and re- 
peated his words There 1s a smmlar office m the public prayers it 1» that of the 
inuballigh (transmitter), who 15 employed to repeat m a loud voice what is said ina 
lower tone by the Imam These two facts have been revealed to me by the same 
manuseript which I am translating, and upon which Tam commenting — The use of the 
mask (or veil] might, however, be either adopted or dispensed with, ad leetiun, asi» 
proved by the narratives of a great number of quarrels begun and ended at Okdz 
It was in this congress of the Arab poets (and almost every warriour was a poet at the 
age which I am considermg) that the dialects of Aralna became fused mtv a magic 
language, the language of the Hejaz, which Mohammad made use of to subvert the 
world, for the trimnph of Mohaminad 1s nothing else than the triumph of speech "?— 
The Kur-an 18 regarded by the Arabs as an everlasting imiracle, surpassing all others, 
appealing to the understanding of every generation by its mimitable eloquence A 
stronger proof of the power of language over their minds could hardly be adduced ; 
unless it be their being capable of receiving as a credible tact the tradition that both 
genii and men were attracted by the eloquent reading of David, when he recited the 
Psalms; that the wild beasts and the birds were alike fascinated , and that sometimes 
there were borne out from his assembly as many as four hundred corpses of men who 
died from the excessive delight with which he thus inspired them'® It may be added 
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that the recitation, or chanting, of the Kur-an is a favourite means of amusing the 
guests at modern private festivities 

In what may be termed the Middle Age of Arabic literature, commencing from the 
triumph of the Mohammadan religion, and extending to the foundation of the Empire 
of Baghdad, the power of eloquence over the educated classes of the Arabs probably 
increased 1n proportion as it became less familiar to them for, early in this age, they 
began to simplify their spoken language in consequence of their mtercourse with 
strangers, who could not generally acquire the difficult, old dialect of their conquerors 
this, therefore, then began to be confined to literary compositions. That such a change 
took place at this period appeurs from several anecdotes interspersed 1n Arabic works 
The Khaleefeh El-Weleed (who regned near the close of the first century of the 
Fhght), the son of ’Abd-El-Mehk, spoke so corrupt a dialect that he often could not 
make himself understood by the Arabs of the desert. A mdiculous mstance of the 
mistakes occasioned by his use of the simplified language which 1s now current 18 
related by Abu-l-Fidi The same author adds, that the father and predecessor of this 
prince was a man of eloquence, and that he was grieved by the corrupt speech of his 
son, which he considered as a defect that incapacitated him to be a future ruler of the 
Arabs, as they were still great admirers of purity of speech, though so large a propor- 
tion of them spoke a corrupt dialect, wheretore, he sent him to a house to be instructed 
by a grammarian, but after the youth had remained there a long time, he returned to 
his father more ignorant than before. Vulgarisms, however, would sometimes escape 
from the mouth of ’Abd-El-Mehk hnnself, yet, so sensible was he to eloquence, that, 
when a learned man, with whom he was conversing, elegantly mformed him of an error 
of this kind, he ordered In» mouth to be filled with jewels “* These,” said his courteous 
admonisher, “are things to be treasured up, not to be expended ”—and for this 
delicate hint, he was turther rewarded with thiuty thousand pneces of silver, and »everal 
costly articles of apparel] #—It may be aptly added, that this Khaleefeh was, in the 
beginning of his rewgn, an unjust monarch, and as he thus bore some slight resemblance 
to our Shahriyir, so was he reclanmed to a sense of his duty by means somew hat simular 
Bemg, one mght, unable to sleep, he called tor a person to tell him a story for Ins 
amusement ‘ O Prince of the Faithful,” said the man thus hidden, “ there was an owl 
in El-Moésil, and an ow] in El-Basrah, and the owl of El-M6-il demanded m marnage, 
for her son, the daughter of the ow] of El-Basrah but the owl of El-Basrah said, ‘I 
will not, unless thou give me, as her dowry, a hundred desolate tarms’” ‘That I cannot 
do,’ said the owl of El-Mdal, ‘at present, but 1f our sovereign (nay God, whose name 
be exalted, preserve him!) live one year, I will give thee what thou desirest ’”—Thns 
simple fable sufficed to rouse the prince from Ins apathy, and he thenceforward applied 
hnnself to fulfil the duties of lis station + 

In the most floursshing age of Arabic poetry and general literature and science, 
commenemg from the foundation of the Emyire of Baghdid, and extending to the 
conquest of Egypt by the ’Osminlee Turks, the influence of eloquent and entertammg 
language upon the character of the Arab soveragns was particularly exemplitied. A 
few illustrative anecdotes may here be mserted 

It 1s related by El-Asma’ce, that Haroon Er-Rasheed, at a grand féte which he was 
giving, ordered the poet Abu-l-’Atahiyeh to depict, in verse, the voluptuous enjoy ments 
of his sovercign. The poet began thus — 

* Live long m safe enjoyment of thy desires, under the shadow of lofty palaces '" 
“ Well said’ exclaimed Er-Rasheed “and what next ?” 
“May thy wishes be abundantly fulfilled, whether at eventide or m the morning '"’ 
“Well!” again said the Khaleefeh “then what next ?” 


“But when the rattling breath struggles im the dark cavity of the chest, 
Then shalt thou know surely, that thou hast been only m the midst of illusions. 
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—Er-Rasheed wept; and Fadl, the son of Yahya, said, “‘ The Prince of the Faithful 
sent for thee to divert him, and thou hast plunged him into grief.” “Suffer him,” said 
the prince; “for he hath beheld us m blindness, and it displeased him to merease it 
The family of the Barmekees (one of the most brilliant ornaments of which was the 
Wezeer Jaafar, who has been rendered agreeably falar to us by the many scenes in 
which he 1s introduced in the present work) earned a noble and enduring reputation by 
their attachment to literature, and the magmificent rewards thev conferred on learned 
men. 1t was pecuharly hard, therefore, that hterature contributed to their melancholy 
overthrow Poets were employed by their enemies to compose songs artfully pomted 
against them, to be sung before the prince to whom they owed their power Of one 
of these songs, the follow mg lines formed a part — 
“ Would that Hind had fulfilled the promises she made us, and healed the discase under which 
we suffer! 
That she had once, at least, acted for herself! for imbecile, indeed, 18 he who doth not so” 
“Yea! By Allah! Imbecile'” eaclaimed the Khaleefeh, on hearmg these verses 
his jealousy was roused, and his vengeance soon after fell heavily upon his former 
favourites 7 
One of the Khaleefehs having invited the poets of his day to Ins palace, a Bedawee, 
carrying a water-jar to fill at the river, followed them, and entered with them = The 
Khaleefch, seeing this poor man with the jar on Ins shoulder, ashed him what brought 
him thither, He returned for answer these words — 
*Seemg that this company had girded on the saddles 
To repair to thy overflowing river, 1 came with my jar” 
The Khaleefeh, dehghted with his answer, gave orders to fill Ins yar with gold ® 
In the present dechnmg age of Arabian learning (which may he said to have com- 
menced about the period of the conquest of Egypt by the ’Osminlees), literary recrea- 
tions still evert a magic influence upon the Arabs Compositions of a smular nature to 
the tales of a Thousand and One Nights (though regarded by the learned as idle stones 
unworthy of bemg classed with their hterature) enable numbers of professional story - 
tellers to attract crowds of delighted hsteners to the coffee-shops of the East, and now 
that the onginal of the present work 15 printed, and to be purchased at a moderate 
price 1¢ will probably soon, na great measure, supersede the romances of Aboo-Zevd, 
k7-Zahir, and ‘Antar. Asa proof of the powerful fascmations with wloch the tules of 
a Thousand and One Nights affect the mind of a Inghly-enhghtened Musinn, it may be 
mentioned that the latest native Instoman of Modern Egypt, the shevhh "Abd E1- 
Rahman El-Jabartee, so dehghted in thar perusal that he tooh the trouble of refimng 
the language of a copy of them which he possessed, expunging or altermg whatever 
was grossly offensive to morality without the somewhat redeenmmyg quality of wit, and 
adding many facetiw of Ins own, and of other literati What has become of this copy, 
1 have been unable, though acquainted with several of his friends, to discover 


Note 19 It 14 a common custoin among the Musluns to give a present toa person 
who brings good tidings }=The word (Inshdrah) which I render “a reward for bringing 
good news,” literally siguifies merely “good news,’ but it 18 often used, as m this ease, 
in the former sense 


Nore 20 A Mohammadan woman is not allowed to show her face to any men 
excepting certain near relations and others whom the law prolulnts her from marry Myr 
Who these are will be mentioned in a future note, deseriptive of the general laws and 
ceremonies of marriage Respectable females consider it a great disgrace to be seen 
unveiled by any men but those above alluded to 
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Note 21.—On the Deenir and Dirhem. The standards of gold and silver com, 
wnong the Arabs, were the deendr and the dirhem therefore, in this work, I call the 
former “a piece of gold,” and the latter “a piece of silver” Thew values have vamed 
considerably at different periods, but im the present work, we shall sufficiently approxi- 
inate to the truth, if we understand the average value of the former to be about ten 
shillings or half a guinca, and that of the latter, about sixpence. 


Note 22 —Dcsuription of Shops In Eastern cities, most of the great thoroughfare- 
streets, and many others, have a row of shops along each side, not communicating with 
the superstructures, which latter are divided into separate lodgmgs, mhabited by 
different families, and seldom by the persons who rent the shops beneath These streets 
are called, m Arabic, * Sooks ,” and are generally termed by us, “ Baézdrs"? A whole 
street of this deseription, or a portion of such a street, commonly contains only or 
Cnefly shops appropriated to a particular trade, and 15 called the Sook of that trade 
In general, the shop 15 a sinall recess or cell, about 51x or seven feet Ingh, and between 
three and four feet wide, the floor of which 1s even with the top of a raised seat of 
stone or brick, called “ mastabah,’ between two and three feet Ingh, and about the 
same m breadth, upon which the shopkeeper usually sits 3° The front of the shop 1s 
furnished with shutters, winch, when Closed, at night, are secured by a wooden lock 


Several of the engravings im tlis work will convey a better notion of shops of different 
hinds than a more detailed description 


. 
NotF 23° Distrust m las governors and relations and acquaintance often mduces 


an Arab to Jude his money under the paved fluor of a room, or im some other place, m 
his house 


Notr 24 These words, “I give myself to thee,” uttered by a woman to a man, 
even Without the presence of witnesses, if they cannot be easily procured, render her 
his lawful wife, 1f he rephes that he accepts her, and gives her a dowry. 


Noti 25 I have substituted “Jimneeyeh” (agreeably with the Calcutta edition of 
the first two hundred mnghts, and because the context requires if) for “’Efreeteh,” 
Which signifies a powertul and evil female genie —The tale to which this note reters 
may be Wlustrated by the followmg anecdote, which was related to me by a Persian 
with whom I was acquainted m Cairo, named Abu-l-Kasim, a native of Geelan, then 
superintendent of the Bashi’s Printing-oftice at Boolak 

One of this person's countrymen, whom he asserted to be a man of mdubitable 
veracity, Was sitting on the roof of a house which he had lured, overlooking the Ganges, 
and was passing the closing hour of the day, according to his usual custom, smoking his 
Persian pipe, and teasting his eyes by gazmg at the beautiful forms of Indian maidens 
bathing inthe mver, when he beheld among them one so lovely that his heart was over- 
powered with destre to have her tor lis wife | At mghtfall she came to him, and told 
hnn that she had observed his emotion, and would consent to become his wife; but on 
the condition that he should never admit another female to take or share her place, and 
that she should only be with hon m the mght-time. They tooh the marnage-sow to 
each other, with none for their witness but God, and great was his happiness, till. one 
evening, he saw again, among a group of girls im the river, another who eacited m him 
stall more powertul emotions To lus surprise, this very form stood before him at the 
approuch of mght He withstood the temptation, mindful of Ins marmage-vow she 
used every allurement, but he was resolute His fair visiter then told him that she 
was lus wife , that she was a Jinneeyeh ; and that she would always thenceforward visit 
him in the form of any female whom he unght chance to prefer. 


$9 The magtabah, with the picturesque Arab ar- duced tu about a toot in width, and interdicted 
chitecture of which it forms a part, is fast divap- the erection of new meshrebeeyehs (pryecting 
pearing from Egypt In Cairo and Alexandria, windows of lattiee-work), although he allowed the 
Muhammed ‘Aloe ordered that the magtabahs in old ones to remain.—Ep 
the thoroughfare-streets should be removed, or re- 
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Nore 26. This form of benediction 1s almost always added when the Prophet is 
mentioned in a book by any of his followers, and often also in conversation. 


Norte 27. Perhaps it is needless to explain this proverb by the words of the Bible— 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord” (Romans, xi 19) For the 
honour of the Mushms I must say that this maxim 1s often observed by them, eacepting 
in cases to which the law of retaliation applies 


Note 28. The houses in Arabian countries generally have flat roofs, upon which, in 
the summer, some of the inhabitants often sleep: the intenor, therefore, 1s as accessible 
from the roof as from the common entrance 


Notr 29 I here steer a middle course between my usual standard copy—which 
gives the story of the third sheyhh more fully than I have done—and the Calcutta 
edition of the first two hundred mghts, which omits 1t altogether, as does also the copy 
from which the old translation was made, perhaps on account of its uninteresting 
nature. 
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CHAPTER II 


COMMENCING WITH PART OF THE THIRD NIGHT, AND ENDING WITH 
PART OF THE NINTH 


THE STORY OF THE FISHERMAN. 


THERE was a certain fisherman, advanced in age, who had a wife 
and three children ; and though he was in indigent circumstances, it 
was his custom to cast his net, every day, no more than four times. 
One day he went forth at the hour of noon to the shore of the sca, 
and put down his basket, and cast his net, and waited until it was 
motionless in the watcr, when he drew together its strings, and found 
it to be heavy: he pulled, but could not draw it up: so he took 
the end of the cord, and knocked a stake into the shore, and tied the 
cord to it. He then stripped himself, and dived round the net, and 
continued to pull until he drew it out: whereupon he rejoiced, and 
put on his clothes; but when he came to examine the net, he found 
in it the carcass of an ass. At the sight of this he mourned, and 
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exclaimed, There 1s no strength nor power but nm God, the High, the 
Great! This 1s a strange picce of fortune |—And he repcated the 
following verse :— 
O thou who occupiest thyself in the darkness of night, and in peril’ Spare thy 
trouble, for the support of Providence 1s not obtained by toil"! 

He then disencumbered luis net of the dead ass, and wrung it 
out; after which he spread it, and descended into the sea, and— 
exclaiming, In the name of God !—cast 1t again, and waited till it had 
sunk and was still, when he pulled it, and found it more heavy and 
more difficult to raise than on the former occasion. Ile therefore 
concluded that it was full of fish: so he tied it, and stmpped, and 
plunged and dived, and pulled until he raised 1t, and drew it upon 
the shore; when he found mm it only a large jar, full of sand and mud ; 
on sceing which, he was troubled in his heart, and repeated the follow- 
ing words of the poet -— 


O angry fate, forbear ' or, if thou wilt not forbear, relent! 

Neither favour from fortune do I gam, nor profit from the work of my hands 

I came forth to seck my sustenance, but have found 1t to be exhausted 

How many of the ignorant are m splendour' and how many of the wise, in 

obscurity ! 

So saymg, he threw aside the jar, and wrung out and cleanscd his 
net; and, begging the forgiveness of God for his impatience, returned 
to the sea the third time, and threw the net, and waited till it had sunk 
and was motionless: he then drew it out, and found in it a quantity 
of broken jars and pots. 

Upon this, he raised his head towards heaven, and said, O God, 
Thou knowest that I cast not my net more than four times ; and I have 
now cast it threetimes! Then—cxclaiming, In the name of God !— 
he cast the net again into the sea, and waited till 1t was still; when 
he attempted to draw it up, but could not, for it clung to the bottom. 
And he exclammed, There is no strength nor power but m God !— 
and stripped himself again, and dived round the net, and pulled it 
until he raised it upon the shore; when he opened it, and found m it 
a bottle” of brass, filled with something, and having its mouth closed 
with a stopper of lead, bearing the impression of the seal of our lord 
Suleyman.’ At the sight of this, the fisherman was rejoiced, and said, 
This I will sell in the copper-market ; for it 1s worth ten pieces of gold. 
He then shook it, and found 1t to be heavy, and said, I must open 
it, and see what is in it, and store it m my bag; and then I will sell 
the bottle in the copper-market. So he took out a knife, and picked 
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at the lead until he extracted it from the bottle. He then laid the 
bottle on the ground, and shook 1t, that its contents might pour out ; 
but their came forth from it nothmg but smoke, which ascended 
towards the sky, and spread over the face of the earth; at which he 
wondered excessively. And after a little while, the smoke collected 
together, and was condensed, and then became agitated, and was con- 
verted into an ’Efreet, whose head was in the clouds, while his feet 
rested upon the ground ‘ his head was like a dome: his hands were 
like winnowmg forks ;° and his legs, hke masts: his mouth resem- 
bled a cavern. his teeth were like stones; his nostrils, hke trumpets ;° 
and his eyes, like lamps; and he had dishevelled and dust-coloured 
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When the fisherman beheld this ’Efreet, the muscles of his sides 
quivered, his teeth were locked together, his spittle dmed up, and he 
saw not his way. The ’Efreet, as soon as he perceived him, exclaimed, 
There 1s no deity but God: Suleymdén 1s the Prophet of God. O 
Prophet of God, slay me not; for I will never again oppose thee in 
word, or rebel agaist thee in decd !—-O Marid," said the fisherman, 
dost thou say, Suleym4n 1s the Prophet of God? Suleyman hath 
been dead a thousand and eight hundred years; and we are now in 
the end of time. What is thy history, and what 1s thy tale, and what 
was the cause of thy entering this bottle? When the Mand heard 
these words of the fisherman, he said, There 1s no deity but God! 
Receive news, O fisherman !—Of what, said the fisherman, dost thou 
give me news? He answered, Of thy being mstantly put to a most 
cruel death. The fisherman exclaimed, Thou deservest, for this news, 
O master of the ’Efreets, the withdrawal of protection from thee, O 
thou remote !°° Wherefore wouldst thou kill me? and what requires 
thy killimg me, when I have liberated thee from the bottle, and rescued 
thee from the bottom of the sea, and brought thee up upon the dry 
land ?—The ’Efreet answered, Choose what kind of death thou wilt 
die, and in what manner thou shalt be killed.—What is my offence, 
said the fisherman, that this should be my recompense from thee? 
The ’Efreet replied, Hear my story, O fisherman.—Tell 1t then, said 
the fisherman, and be short in thy words; for my soul hath sunk down 
to my feet. 

Know then, said he, that I am one of the heretical Jinn: I 
rebelled against Suleyman the son of Déood: I and Sakhr the Jinnec ;° 
and he sent to me his Wezecr, Asaf the son of Barkhiya, who 
came upon me forcibly, and took me to him m bonds, and placed me 
before him: and when Suleyman saw me, he offered up a prayer for 
protection against me, and exhorted me to embrace the faith, and to 
submit to his authority ; but I rcfused ; upon which he called for this 
bottle, and confined me in it, and closed 1t upon me with the leaden 
stopper, which he stamped with the Most Great Name: he then gave 
orders to the Jinn, who carricd me away, and threw me into the midst 
of the sea. There I remained a hundred years; and I said m my 
heart, Whosoever shall hberate me, I will enrich him for ever :—but 
the hundred years passed over me, and no one hberated me: and I 
entered upon another hundred years ; and I said, Whosoever shall 
liberate me, I will open to him the treasures of the earth ;— but no 
one did so: and four hundred years more passed over me, and I said, 
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Whosoever shall liberate me, I will perform for him three wants :— 
but still no one liberated me. I then fell into a violent rage, and said 
within myself, Whosoever shall liberate inc now, I will kill him, and 
only suffer him to choose in what manner he will die. And lo, now 
thou hast liberated me, and I have given thee thy choice of the manner 
in which thou wilt die. 

When the fisherman had heard the story of the ’Efreet, he ex- 
claimed, O Allah! that I should not have hberated thee but in such 
a time as this! Then said he to the ’Efreet, Pardon me, and kill me 
not, and so may God pardon thec, and destroy me not, lest God give 
power over thee to one who will destroy thee. The Madrid answered, 
I must positively kill thee; thercfore choose by what manner of death 
thou wilt die. The fisherman then felt assured of his death ; but he 
again implored the ’Efreet, saying, Pardon me by way of gratitude for 
my liberating thee—Why, answered the ’Efreet, I am not going to 
kill thee but for that very reason, because thou hast liberated me —O 
Sheykh of the ’Efreets, said the fisherman, do I act kindly towards 
thec, and dost thou recompense me with bascness ? But the proverb 
licth not that saith,— 





We did good to them, and they returned us the contrary , and such, by my hte, 
is the conduct of the wicked, 

Thus he who acteth kindly to the undeserving 1» recompensed im the same manner 
as the aider of Umm-’Amir 


The ’Efreet, when he heard these words, answered by saying, Covet 
not life, for thy death 1s unavoidable. Then said the fisherman within 
himself, This 13 a Jinnee, and I am a man; and God hath given me 
sound reason ; therefore, I will now plot his destruction with my art 
and reason, hke as he hath plotted with his cunnmg and perfidy. So 
he said to the ’Efreet, Hast thou determined to kill me? Me answered, 
Yes. Then said he, By the Most Great Name engraved upon the seal 
of Suleyman, I will ask thee one question ; and wilt thou answer it to 
me truly? On hearmg the mention of the Most Great Name, the 
’Efrect was agitated, and trembled, and rephed, Yes ; ask, and be brief. 
The fisherman then said, How wast thou m this bottle? It will yot 
contain thy hand or thy foot ; how then can it contain thy whole body ? 
—Dost thou not believe that I was in it? said the ’Efreet. The 
fisherman answered, I will never believe thee until I sce thee im if. 
Upon this, the "Efreet shook, and became converted again into smoke, 
which rose to the sky, and then became condensed, and entered the 


bottle by httle and httle, until 1t was all enclosed ; when the fishefman 
L 





hastily snatched the sealed leaden stopper, and, having replaced it in 
the mouth of the bottle, called out to the ’Efreet, and said, Choose 
in what manner of death thou wilt die. I will assuredly throw thec 
here into the sea, and build me a house on this spot ; and whosoever 
shall come here, I will prevent his fishing im this place, and will say to 
him, Here is an ’Efreet, who, to any person that liberates him, will 
propose various kinds of death, and then give him his choice of one 
of them. On hearing these words of the fisherman, the ’Efreet en- 
deavoured to escape, but could not, finding himself restraincd by the 
impression of the scal of Suleym4n, and thus imprisoned by the fisher- 
man as the vilest and filthiest and least of “Efreets. The fisherman 
then took the bottle to the brink of the sea. The ’Efreet exclaimed, 
Nay! nay !—to which the fisherman answered, Yea, without fail! yea, 
wijhout fal! The Mand then addressing him with a soft voice and 
humble manner, said, What dost thou intend to do with me, O fisher- 
man? He answered, { will throw thee mto the sea; and if thou hast 
been there a thousand and eight hundred years, I will make thee to 
remain there until the hour of judgment. Did I not say to thee, Spare 
me, and so may God spare thee; and destroy mc not, lest God destroy 
thee? But thou didst reject my petition, and wouldest nothing but 
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treachery ; therefore God hath caused thee to fall to my hand, and I 
have betrayed thee.—Open to me, said the ’Efreet, that I may confer 
benefits upon thee. The fisherman replied, Thou lest, thou accursed ! 
I and thou are like the Wezeer of King Yoon4n" and the sage Dooban.” 
—What, said the ’Efreet, was the case of the Wezcer of King Yoonan 
and the sage Doob4n, and what 1s their story? The fisherman 
answered as follows : — 


THE STORY OF KING YOONAN AND THE SAGE DOOBAN. 


Know, O ’Efreet, that there was, in former times, in the country 
of the Persians,” a monarch who was called King Yoondn, possessing 
great treasures and numerous forces, valiant, and having troops of 
every description ; but he was afflicted with leprosy, which the physicians 
and sages had failed to remove; neither their potions, nor powders, 
nor oitments were of any benefit to him ; and none of the physicians 
was able to cure him. At length there arrived at the city of this 
king a great sage, stricken 1m years, who was called the sage Dooban : 
he was acquainted with ancient Greek, Persian, modern Greck, Arabie, 
and Synac books, and with medicine and astrology, both with respect 
to their scientific principles and the rules of their practical applications 
for good and evil; as wellas the properties of plants, dried and fresh ; 
the injurious and the useful: he was versed m the wisdom of the 
philosophers, and embraced a knowledge of all the medical and other 
sciences. 

After this sage had arrived im the city, and remained m it a few 
days, he heard of the case of the King, of the leprosy with which God 
had afflicted him, and that the physicians and men of science had 
failed to cure him. In consequence of this information, he passed the 
next night in deep study ; and when the morning came, and diffused 
its hght, and the sun saluted the Ornament of the Good,” he attired 
himself in the richest of his apparel, and presented himself before the 
King. Having kissed the ground before him, and offered up a prayer 
for the contmuance of his power and happimess, and greeted him in 
the best manner he was able, he informed him who he was, and said, 
O King, I have heard of the disease which hath attacked thy person, 
and that many of the physicians are unacquainted with the means of 
removing it; and I will cure thee without giving thee to drink any 
potion, or anointing thee with omtment. When King Yoonén heard 
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his words, he wondered, and sad to hm, How wilt thou do this? 
By Allah, if thou cure me, I will ennch thee and thy children’s 
children, and I will heap favours upon thec, and whatever thou shalt 
desire shall be thine, and thou shalt be my companion and my frend. 
—He then bestowed upon him a robe of honour,” and other presents, 
and said to him, Wilt thou cure me of this disease without potion or 
ointment ? Heanswered, Yes, I will cure thec without any discomfort 
to thy person And the King was catremely astonished, and said, O 
Sage, at what time, and on what day, shall that which thou hast 
proposed to me be done? Hasten it, O my Son.—He answered, I 
hear and obey. 

He then went out from the presence of the King, and hired a 
house, in which he deposited his books, and medicmes, and drugs. 
Having done this, he selected certam of his mediemes and drugs, 
and made a goff-stick, with a hollow handle, into which he imtro- 
duced them; ‘after which he made a ball for it, skilfully adapted ; 
and on the following day, after he had finished these, he went again to 
the King, and kissed the ground before him, and directed him to repatr 
to the horse-course, and to play with the ball and goff-stick. The 
King, attended by his Emeers and Chamberlains and Wezeers, went 
thither, and, as soon as he arrived there, the sage Doobén presented 
hinself before him, and handed to him the goff-stick, saying, Take 
this goff-stick, and grasp it thus, and mde along the horse-course, 
and stnke the ball with it with all thy force, until the palm of thy 
hand and thy whole body become moist with perspiration, when the 
medicine will penetrate into thy hand, and pervade thy whole body ; and 
when thou hast done this, and the medicine remains in thee, return to 
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thy palace, and enter the bath,’* and wash thyself, and sleep: then 
shalt thou find thyself cured: and peace be on thee. So King Yoon4n 
took the goff-stick from the sage, and grasped it in his hand, and 
mounted his horse ; and the ball was thrown before him, and he urged 
his horse after it until he overtook 1t, when he struck it with all his 
force ; and when he had continued this exercise as long as was neces- 
sary, and bathed and slept, he looked upon his skin, and not a vestige 
of the leprosy remained - it was clear as white silver. Upon this he 
rejoiced exceedingly ; Ins heart was dilated, and he was full of 
happiness. 

On the followmg morning he entered the council-chamber, and 
sat upon his throne; and the Chamberlains and great officers of his 
court came before hin. The sage Doobén also presented himself ; and 
when the King saw him, he rose to him in haste, and seated him by 
his side. Services of food were then spread before them, and the sage 
ate with the King, and remained as his guest all the day 37 and when 
the mght approached, the King gave him two thousand pieces of gold, 
besides dresses of honour and other presents, and mounted him on his 
own horse, and so the sage returned to his house.” And the King was 
astonished at his skill, saying, This man hath cured me by an external 
process, without anointing me with omtment: by Allah, this 1s con- 
summate scicnce ; and it 1s incumbent on me to bestow favours and 
honours upon him, and to make him my companion and familar 
friend as long as I hive. He passed the mght happy and joyful on 
account of his recovery, and when he arose, he went forth agam, and 
sat upon his throne; the officers of his court standing before him, 
and the Emeers and Wereers sittmg on his nght hand and on his 
left; and he called for the sage Doobén, who came, and kissed the 
ground before him ; and the Kimg rose, and seated him by his side, 
and ate with him, and greeted him with compliments. he bestowed 
upon him again a robe of honour and other presents, and, after con- 
versg with him till the approach of mght, gave orders that five other 
robes of honour should be given to him, and a thousand pieces of gold ; 
and the sage departed, and returned to his house. 

Again, when the next morming came, the King went as usual to 
his council-chamber, and the Emeecrs and Wezeers and Chamberlains 
surrounded him. Now there was, among Ins Wezeers, one of il 
aspect, and of evil star;'® sordid, avaricious, and of an envious and 
malicious disposition , and when he saw that the King had made the 
sare Doobén his frend, and bestowed upon him these favours, he 





envied him this distinction, and meditated evil agamst him; agreeably 
with the adage which saith, There 1s no one void of envy ;”—and 
another, which saith, Tyranny lurketh in the soul: power manifesteth 
it, and weakness concealeth it. So he approached the King, and kissed 
the ground before him, and said, O King of the age, thou art he whosc 
goodness extendeth to all men, and I have an important piece of 
advice to give thee: if I were to conceal it from thee, I should™be a 
base-born wretch : therefore, 1f thou order me to impart it, I will do 
so. The King, disturbed by these words of the Wezeer, said, What 1s 
thy advice? He answered, O glorious King, it hath been said, by the 
ancients, He who looketh not to results, fortune will not attend him :— 
now I have seen the King in a way that 1s not mght; since he hath 
bestowed favours upon his cnemy, and upon him who desireth the 
M$wnfall of bis dominion: he hath treated him with kmdness, and 
honoured him with the highest honours, and admitted hin to the 
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closest intimacy: 1 therefore fear, for the King, the consequence of 
this conduct.—At this the King was troubled, and his countenance 
changed ; and he said, Who is he whom thou regardest as mine enemy, 
and to whom I shew kindness? He replied, O King, if thou hast 
becn asleep, awake! I allude to the sage Doobén.—The King saad, 
He 1s my intimate companion, and the dearest of men in my estima- 
tion ; for he restored me by a thing that I merely held in my hand, 
and cured me of my disease which the physicians were unable to 
remove, and there 1s not now to be found one like to him in the whole 
world, from west to east. Wherefore, then, dost thou utter these 
words against him? I will, from this day, appoint him a regular 
salary and maintenance, and give him every month a thousand pieces 
of gold; and if I gave him a share of my kingdom it were but a 
small thing to do unto him. I do not think that thou hast said this 
from any other motive than that of envy. If I did what thou desirest, 
I should repent after it, as the man repented who killed his parrot.?! 





THE STORY OF THE HUSBAND AND THE PARROT 


THERE was a certam merchant, of an excessively jealous disposition, 
having a wife endowed with perfect beauty, who had prevented hin 
from leaving his home; but an event happencd which obliged him to 
make a journey; and when he found his domg so to be mdispen- 
sable, he went to the market in which birds were sold, and bought 
a parrot, which he placed im his house to act as a spy, that, on his 
return, she might inform him of what passed during his absence ; for 
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this parrot was cunning and intelligent, and remembered whatever she 
heard.” So, when he had made lis journey, and accomplished his 
busmmess, he returned, and caused the parrot to be brought to him, and 
asked her respecting the conduct of his wife. She answered, Thy wife 
has a lover, who visited her every mght durmg thy absence :—and 
when the man heard this, he fell ito a violent rage, and went to his 
wife, and gave her a severe beating. 

The woman imagined that one of the female slaves had informed 
him of what had passed between her and her paramour dunng his 
absence: she therefore called them together, and made them swear ; 
and they all swore that they had not told their master anything of 
the matter ; but confessed that they had heard the parrot relate to him 
what had passed. Having thus established, on the testimony of the 
slaves, the fact of the parrot’s having mformed her husband of her 
intrigue, she ordered one of these slaves to grind with a hand-mill 
under the cage, another to sprinkle water from above, and a third 
to move a mirror from side to side, during the next mght on which 
her husband was absent ; and on the followmg morning, when the 
man returned from an entertamment at which he had been present, and 
inquired agam of the parrot what had passed that mght durme his 
absence, the bird answered, O my master, I could neither see nor 
hear anything, on account of the excessive darkness, and thunder, and 
lightning, and ram. Now this happened durmg sumnier~ so he said 
to her, What strange words are these? It is now summer, when 
nothing of what thou hast described ever happens.—The parrot, 
however, swore by Allah the Great that what she had said was true, 
and that it had so happened: upon which the man, not understanding 
the case, nor knowing the plot, became violently enraged, and took 
out the bird from the cage, and threw her down upon the ground with 
such violence that he killed her. 

But after some days, one of his female slaves informed him of the 
truth ; yet he would not believe it, until he saw his wife’s paramour 
gomg out from his house; when he drew his sword,” and slew the 
traitor by a blow on the back of his neck: so also did he to his 
treacherous wife; and thus both of them went, laden with the sm 
which they had committed, to the fire; and the merchant discovered 
that the parrot had informed him truly of what she had seen; and he 
mourned grievously for her loss. 

When the Wezeer heard these words of King Yoonan, he said, O 
King of great dignity, what hath this crafty sage—this man from 
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whom nought but mischief proceedeth—done unto me, that I should 
be his enemy, and speak evil of him, and plot with thee to destroy 
him? I have informed thee respecting him im compassion for thee, 
and in fear of his despoiling thee of thy happiness ; and if my words 
be not true, destroy me, as the Wezeer of Es-Simdibdd was destroyed. 
—The King asked, How was that? And the Wezeer thus answered -— 


THE STORY OF THE ENVIOUS WEZEEK AND THE PRINCE 
AND THE GHOOLEH 


Tut King above mentioned had a son who was ardently fond of 
the chase ,* and he had a Wezeer whom he charged to be always with 
this son wherever he went. One day the son went forth to hunt, 
and his father’s Wezeer was with him; and as they rode together, they 
saw a great wild beast; upon which the Wezecr exclaimed to the 
Prince, Away after this wild beast! The King’s son pursued it until 
he was out of the sight of his attendants, and the beast also escaped 
from before his eyes in the desert ; and while the Prmce wandered in 
perplexity, not knowing whither to direct Ins course, he met in his way 
a damsel, who was weeping. He said to her, Who art thou ?—and 
she answered, I am a daughter of one of the kings of India; I was in 
the desert, and slumber overtook me, and I fell from my horse in a 
state of insensibility, and being thus separated from my attendants, I 
lost my way. The Prince, on hearing this, pitied her forlorn state, and 
placed her behind him on Ins horse ;_ and as they proceeded, they passed 
by a rum,” and the damsel said to him, O my master, I would alight 
here for a little while. The Prince therefore lifted her from his horse at 
this ruin ; but she delayed so long to return, that he wondered where- 
fore she had loitered so, and entering after her, without her knowledge, 
perceived that she was a Ghoolech,” and heard her say, My children, I 
have brought you to-day a fat young man :—on which they exclaimed, 
Bring him in to us, O mother! that we may fill our stomachs with his 
flesh. When the Prince heard their words, he felt assured of destruc- 
tion; the muscles of his sides quivered, and fear overcame him, and he 
retreated. The Ghooleh then came forth, and, seeing that he appeared 
alarmed and fearful, and that he was trembling, said to him, Wherefore 
dost thou fear? He answered, I have an enemy of whom I am in 
fear. The Ghooleh said, Thou assertest thyself to be the son of the 


King. He replied, Yes.—Then, said she, wherefore dost thou not 
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give some money to thine enemy, and so conciliate hin? Ile answered, 
He will not be appeased with money, nor with anything but life; and 
therefore do I fear him: I aman mjured man, She then said to hm, 
If thou be an mjured man, as thou affirmest, beg aid of God agamst 
thine oppressor, and He will avert from thee his mischievous design, and 
that of every other person whom thou fearest. Upon this, therefore, the 
Prince raised his head towards heaven, and said, O thou who answerest 
the distressed when he prayeth to Thee, and dispellest evil, assist me, 
and cause mine enemy to depart from me; for Thou art able to do 
whatsoever Thou wilt !—and the Ghooleh no sooner heard his prayer, 
than she departed from him. The Prince then returned to his father, 
and informed him of the conduct of the Wezeer; upon which the 
King gave orders that the minister should be put to death. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF KING YOONAN AND THE 
SAGE DOOBAN 


And thou, O King, continued the Wezeer of King Yoonan, if 
thou trust in this sage, he will kill thee im the foulest manner. If 
thou continue to bestow favours upon him, and to make him thine 
imtimate companion, he will plot thy destruction. Dost thou not see 
that he hath cured thee of the disease by external means, by a thing 
that thou heldest m thy hand? Therefore thou art not secure 
against his killing thee by a thing that thou shalt hold in the same 
manner.—King Yoondn answered, Thou hast spoken truth: the case 
is as thou hast said, O faithful Wezeer : it 1s probable that this sage 
came as a spy to accomplish iny death ; and if he cured me by a thing 
.1 held in my hand, he may destroy me by a thing that I may smell : 
what then, O Wezcer, shall be done respecting him? The Wezeer 
answered, Send to him immediately, and desire him to come hither; 
and when he 1s come, strike off his head, and so shalt thou avert from 
thee his evil design, and be secure from lim. Betray him before he 
betray thee.—The King said, Thou hast spoken right. 

Immediately, therefore, he sent for the sage, who came, full of 
joy, not knowing what the Compassionate” had decreed against him, 
and addressed the King with these words of the poct :— 

If I fml any day to render thee due thanks, tell me for whom J have composed 
my verse and prose 

Thou hast loaded me with favours unsoheited, bestowed without delay on thy 
part, or excuse 

How then should I abstain from prawsing thee as thou deservest, and lauding 
thee both with my heart and vorce ? 


Nay, I wall thank thee for thy benefits conferred upon me they are hght upon 
my tongue, though waghty to my bach 


Knowest thou, said the King, wherefore 1 have summoned thee ? 
The sage answered, None knoweth what 1s secret but God, whose name 
be exalted! Then said the King, I have summoned thee that I may 
tuke away thy life. The sage, in the utmost astonishment at this an- 
nouncement, said, O King, wherefore wouldst thou kill me, and what 
offence hath been committed by me? The King answered, It hath 
been told me that thou art a spy, and that thou hast come hither to 
kill me: but I will prevent thee by killing thee first :—and so saying, 
he called out to the executioner, Strike off the head of this traitor, and 
relieve me from his wickedness.—Spare me, said the sage, and so may 
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God spare thee ; and destroy me not, lest God destroy thee.—And he 
repeated these words several times, like as I did, O ’Efreet ; but thou 
wouldst not let me go, desiring to destroy me. 

King Yoonén then said to the sage Dooban, I shall not be secure 
unless I kill thee ; for thou curedst me by a thing that I held nm my 
hand, and I have no security against thy killing me by a thing that I 
may smell, or by some other means.—O King, said the sage, 1s this my 
recompense from thee? Dost thou return evil for good ?—-The King 
answered, Thou must be slain without delay.- When the sage, there- 
fore, was convinced that the Kmg mtended to put him to death, and 
that his fate was mevitable, he lamented the benefit that he had done 
to the undeserving. The executioner then advanced, and bandaged his 
eyes, and, having drawn his sword, said, Give pernussion. Upon this 
the sage wept, and said again, Spare me, and so may God spare thee ; 
and destroy me, not, lest God destroy thee! Wouldst thou return me. 
the recompense of the crocodile >—What, said the King, 1s the story 
of the crocodile? The sage answered, I cannot 1clate it while in this 
condition ,” but I conjure thee by Allah to spare me, and so may He 
spare thee. And he wept bitterly. Then ove of the chief officers of 
the King arose, and said, O King, give up to me the blood of this 
sage ; for we have not seen him commit any offence against thee; nor 
have we seen him do aught but cure thee of thy disease, which wearied 
the other physicians and sages. The King answered, Ye know not 
the reason wherefore I would kill the sage - 1t 1s this, that if I suffered 
him to live, I should myself mevitably pensh , for he who cured me 
of the disease under which I| suffered by a thing that I held in my 
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hand, may kill me by a thing that I may smell; and I fear that he 
would do so, and would receive an appomtment on account of 1t; 
seeing that it 1s probable he 1s a spy who hath come hither to kill 
me ; I must therefore kill him, and then shall I feel myself safe.—The 
sage then said again, Spare me, and so may God spare thee; and 
destroy me not, lest God destroy thee. 

But he now felt certain, O "Efreet, that the King would put him 
to death, and that there was no escape for him; so he said, O King, 
if my death 1s indispensable, grant me some respite, that I may return 
to my house, and acquit myself of my duties, and give directions to 
my family and neighbours to bury me, and dispose of my medical 
books ; and among my books 1s one of most especial value, which I 
offer as a present to thee, that thou mayest treasure it in thy library. 
—.And what, said the King, 1s this book? He answered, It contains 
things not to be enumerated, and the smallest of the secret virtues 
that it possesses 1s this; that, when thou hast cut off my head, if thou 
open this book, and count three leaves, and then read three lines on 
the page to the left, the head will speak to thee, and answer whatever 
thou shalt ask. At this the King was excessively astomshed, and 
shook with delight, and said to him, O Sage, when I have cut off thy 
head will it speak? He answered, Yes, O King; and this is a won- 
derful thing 

The King then sent him in the custody of guards; and the sage 
descended to his house, and settled all his affairs on that day; and on 
the following day he went up to the court and the Emeers and 
Wezceers, and Chamberlains and Deputies, and all the great officers 
of the state, went thither also: and the court resembled a flower- 
garden ® And when the sage had entered, he presented himself before 
the King, bearing an old book, and a small pot contaming a powder : 
and he sat down, and said, Brng me a tray. So they brought him 
one; and he poured out the powder into it, and spread it. He then 
said, O King, take tlus book, and do nothing with it until thou hast 
cut off my head ; and when thou hast done so, place it upon this tray, 
and order some one to press it down upon the powder ; and when this 
is done, the blood will be stanched: then open the book. As soon 
as the sage had said this, the King gave orders to strike off Ins head ; 
and it was done. The Kmg then opened the book, and found that its 
leaves were stuck together; so he put his finger to his mouth, and 
moistened it with his spittle, and opened the first leaf, and the second, 
and the third; but the leaves were not opencd without difficulty. He 





opened six leaves, and looked at them ; but found upon them no writing. 
So he said, O Sage, there is nothing written in it. The head of the 
sage answered, Turn over more leaves. The King did so; and in a 
little while, the poison penetrated into his system; for the book was 
poisoned ; and the King fell back, and cried out, The poison hath 
penetrated mto me!—and upon this, the head of the sage Dooban 
repeated these verses — 


They made use of their power, and used it tyranmeally , and soon it became 
av though it never had existed 

Had they acted equitably, thev had experienced equity, but they oppressed, 
wherefore tortune oppressed them with calamities and trials 

Then did the case itself announce to them, This 1» the reward of your conduct, 
and fortune 1s blameless 


And when the head of the sage Doobén had uttered these words, 
the King immediately fell down dead.” 


CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF THE FISHERMAN 


Now, O ’Efreet, continued the fisherman,-know that if King 
Yoonfn had spared the sage Dooban, God had spared him ; but he 
refused, and desired his destruction ; therefore God destroyed him: and 
thou, O ’Efreet, 1f thou hadst spared me, God had spared thee, and 1 
had spared thee; but thou desiredst my death; therefore will I put 
thee to death imprisoned in this bottle, and will throw thee here into 
the sea. The Marid, upon this, cried out, and said, I conjure thee by 
Allah, O fisherman, that thou do it not: spare me in generosity, and 
be not angry with me for what I did; butif I have done evil, do thou 
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good, according to the proverb,—O thou benefactor of him who hath 
done evil, the action that he hath done 1s sufficient for him -—do not 
therefore as Um4meh did to ’Atikeh.—And what, said the fisherman, 
was their case? The ’Efreet answered, This 1s not a time for telling 
stories, when I am im this prison; but when thou liberatest me, I will 
relate to thee their case.*!_ The fisherman said, Thou must be thrown 
into the sea, and there shall be no way of escape for thee from it ; for I 
endeavoured to propitiate thee, and humbled myself before thee, yet 
thou wouldest nothing but my destruction, though I had committed 
no offence to deserve it, and had done no evil to thee whatever, but 
only good, delivering thee from thy confinement ; and when thou didst 
thus unto me, I perecived that thou wast radically corrupt: and I 
would have thee know, that my motive for throwmg thee into this sea, 
1s, that I may acquaint with thy story every one that shall take thee 
out, and caution him against thee, that he may cast thee m again: 
thus shalt thou remain im this sea to the end of time, afd experence 
varicties of torment.—The ’Efreet then said, Liberate me, for this 1s 
an opportunity for thee to display humanity, and | vow to thee that 
I will never do thee harm; but, on the contiary, will do thee a service 
that shall enrich thee for ever. 

Upon this the fisherman accepted his covenant that he would not 
hurt him, but that he would do him good; and when he had bound 
him by oaths and vows, and made him swear by the Most Great Name 
of God, he opened to him, and the smoke ascended until it had all 
come forth, and then collected together, and became, as before, an 
’Efreet of hideous form. The ‘Efrect then kicked the bottle into 
the sea. When the fisherman saw him do this, he made sure of 
destruction, and said, This 1s no sign of good:—but afterwards he 
fortified Ins heart, and said, O ’Efreet, God, whose name be exalted, 
hath said, Perform the covenant, for the covenant shall be inquired 
into :"—and thou has covenanted with me, and sworn that thou wilt 
not act treacherously towards me; therefore, if thou so act, God will 
recompense thee ; for He 1s jealous ; He respiteth, but suffereth not to 
escape ; and remember that I said to thee as said the sage Doobén to 
King Yoonfin, Spare me, and so may God spare thee. 

The ’Efreet laughed, and, walking on before him, said, O fisherman, 
follow me. The fisherman did so, not believing in his escape, until 
they had quitted the neighbourhood of the city, and ascended a 
mountain, and descended into a wide desert tract, im the midst of 
which was a lake of water. Here the "Efreet stopped, and ordered 





the fisherman to cast his net and take some fish ; and the fisherman, 
looking into the lake, saw 1n it fish of different colours, white and red 
and blue and yellow ; at which he was astonished ; and he cast his net, 
and drew it m, and found in it four fish, each fish of a different 
colour from the others, at the sight of which he rejoiced. The 
"Efreet then said to him, Take them to the Sultén,® and present them 
to him, and he will give thee what will enrich thec ; and for the sake 
of God accept my excuse, for, at present, I know no other way of re- 
warding thee, having been in the sea a thousand and eight hundred 
years, and not seen the surface of the earth until now: but take not 
fish from the lake more than once each day: and now I commend 
thee to the care of God.—Having thus said, he struck the earth with 
his feet, and it clove asunder, and swallowed him. 

The fisherman then went back to the city, wondering at all that 
had befallen him with the ’Efreet, and carmed the fish to his house; 
and he took an earthen bowl, and, having filled 1t with water, put the 
fish into it; and they struggled in the water: and when he had done 
this, he placed the bow! upon his head, and repaired to the King’s 
palace, as the *Efrect had commanded him, and, going up unto the 
King, presented to him the fish ; and the King was excessively 
astonished at them, for he had never seen any like them in the course 
of his hfe; and he said, Give these fish to the slave cook-mand. 
This maid had been sent as a present to him by the King of the 
Greeks, three days before; and he had not yet tned her skill. The 
Wezeer, therefore, ordered her to fry the fish, and said to her, O 
maid, the King saith unto thee, I have not reserved my tear but for 
the time of my difficulty :—to-day, then, gratify us by a specimen of 
thy excellent cookery, for a person hath brought these fish as a present 
te the Sultan. After having thus charged her, the Wezeer returned, 
and the King ordered: him to give the fisherman four hundred pieces of 
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gold: so the Wezeer gave them to him , and he took them in his lap, 
and returned to Ins home and his wife, joyful and happy, and bought 
what was necdful for his family. 

Such were the events that befell the fisherman : now we must relate 
what happened to the maid.—She took the fish, and cleaned them, and 
arranged them in the frymg-pan, and left them until one side was 
cooked, when she turned them upon the other side; and lo, the wall 
of the hitcben clove asunder, and there came forth from it a damsel of 
tall stature, smooth-cheched, of perfect form, with eyes adorned with 
hohl,“ beautiful m countenance, and with heavy, swelling hips ; wearing 
a hoofeeych® mterwoven with blue silk, with rigs in her cars, and 
bracelets on her wrists, and rings set with precious jewels on her 
fingers ; and m her hand was a rod of Indian cane: and she dipped 
the end of the rod in the frying-pan, and said, O fish, are ye remaining 
faithful to your covenant ? At the sight of this, the cook-maid fainted. 
The damsel then repeated the same words a second and a third time ; 
after which the fish raised ther heads from the frymg-pan, and 
answered, Yes, yes. They then repeated the following verse -— 

If thou return, we return , and if thou come, we come; and if thou forsake, we 

very do the same 
And upon this the damsel overturned the frying-pan, and departed by 
the way she had entered, and the wall of the kitchen closed up again. 
The cook-maid then arose, and beheld the fowr tish burnt hke charcoal ; 
and she exclaimed, In his first encounter lis staff broke !—and as she 
sat reproaching herself, she beheld the Wezeer standing at her head ; 
and he said to her, Bring the fish to the Sultan :—and she wept, and 
mformed hin of what had happened. 
I, NX 
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The Wezeer was astonished at her words, and exclaimed, This 1s 
indeed a wonderful event ;—and he sent for the fisherman, and when 
he was brought, he said to him, O fisherman, thou must bring to us 
four fish like those which thou broughtest before. The fisherman 
accordingly went forth to the lake, and threw his net, and when he 
had drawn it in he found in 1t four fish as before; and he took 
them to the Wezeer, who went with them to the maid, and said to 
her, Rise, and fry them in my presence, that I may witness this 
occurrence. The maid, therefore, prepared the fish, and put them m 
the frymg-pan, and they had remained but a little while, when the 
wall clove asunder, and the damsel appeared, clad as before, and 
holdmg the rod ; and she dipped the end of the rod in the frymg-pan, 
and said, O fish, O fish, are ye remaining faithful to your old covenant ? 
Upon which they raised their heads, and answered as before; and the 
damsel overturned the frying-pan with the rod, and returned by the 
way she had entered, and the wall closed up again. 

The Wezecr then said, This is an event which cannot be concealed 
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from the King .—so he went to him, and informed him of what had 
happened in his presence; and the King said, I must see this with 
my own eyes. He sent, therefore, to the fisherman, and commanded 
him to brmg four fish like the formers granting him a delay of three 
days. And the fisherman repaired to the lake, and brought the fish 
thence to the King, who ordered again that four hundred pieces of 
gold should be given to him ; and then, turning to the Wezeer, said 
to him, Cook the fish thyself here before me. The Wezeer answered, 
I hear and obey. He brought the frymg-pan, and, after he had 
cleaned the fish, threw them into it ; and as soon as he had turned 
them, the wall clove asunder, and there came forth from it a negro, 
in size hke a bull, or like one of the tmbe of ’Ad,*” havmg in his 
hand a branch of a green tree; and he said, with a clear but termfymg 
voice, Q fish, O fish, are ye remaining faithful to your old covenant ? 
Upon which they raised their heads, and answered as before, Yes, yes. 
If thou return, we return, and if thou come, we come, and if thou forsake, we 
verily do the same 
The black then approached the frying-pan, and overturned it with the 
branch, and the fish became lke charcoal, and he went away as he 
had come. 

When he had thus disappeared from before their eyes, the King 
sail, This 1s an event respecting which it 1s :mpossible to keep silence, 
and there must, undoubtedly, be some strange circumstance connected 
with these fish. He then ordered that the fisherman should be brought 
before him, and when he had come, he said to him, Whence came 
these fish? The fisherman answered, From a lake between four moun- 
tains behind this mountain which 1s without thy city. The King said 
to lim, How many days’ journey ™ distant ? He answered, O our lord 
the Sultan, a journey of half-an-hour. And the Sultén was astonished, 
and ordered his troops to go out mmmediately with him and the fisher- 
man, who began to curse the ’Efrect. They proceeded until they had 
ascended the mountain, and descended into a wide desert tract which 
they had never before seen in their whole lives ; and the Sultan and 
all the troops wondered at the sight of this desert, which was between 
four mountamms, and at the fish, which were of four colours, red and 
white and yellow and blue. The King paused in astonishment, and 
said to the troops, and to the other attendants who were with him, 
Hath any one of you before seen this lake in this place? They all 
answered, No, Then said the King, By Allah, I will not enter my 
city, nor will 1 sit upon my throne, until I know the true history of 
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this lake, and of its fish. And upon this he ordered his people to 
encamp around these mountains; and they did so. He then called 
for the Wezeer, who was a well-informed, sensible, prudent, and learned 
man ; and when he had presented himself before him, he said to him, 
I desire to do a thing with which I will acquaint thee ; and it 1s this. 
—I have resolved to depart alone this night, to seek for mformation 
respecting this lake and its fish : therefore, sit thou at the door of my 
pavilion, and say to the Emeers and Wezcers and Chamberlains, The 
Sultan 1s sick, and hath commanded me not to allow any person to go 
in unto him :—and acquaint no one with my intention. 

The Wezeer was unable to oppose his design , so the King disguised 
himself, and slung on his sword, and withdrew himself from the midst 
of histroops. He journcyed the whole of the mght, until the morning, 
and proceeded until the heat became oppressive to him: he then 
paused to rest; after which he again proceeded the remainder of the 
day and the second mght until the mornmg, when there appeared 
before him, in the distance, something black, at the sight of which he 
rejoiced, and said, Perhaps I shall there find some person who will 
mform ine of the history of the Jake and its fish. And when he 
approached this black object, he found it to be a palace built of black 
stones, and overlaid with iron; and one of the leaves of its doors was 
open, and the other shut. The King was glad, and he stood at the 
door, and knocked gently, but heard uo answer; he knocked a second 
and a third time, but again heard no answer: then he knocked a fourth 
time, and with violence, but no one answered. So he said, It is 
doubtless empty :—and he took courage, and entered from the door 
into the passage, and cried out, saying, O mhabitants of the palace, 
I am a stranger and a traveller! have ye any provision? And he 
repeated these words a second and a third time ; but heard no answer. 
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And upon this he fortified his heart, and emboldened himself, and 
proceeded from the passage into the midst of the palace ; but he found 
no one there, and only saw that it was furnished, and that there was, 
mm the centre of it, a fountain with four lions of red gold, which poured 
forth the water from their mouths, like pearls and jewels: around 
this were birds; and over the top of the palace was extended a net 
which prevented their flying out. At the sight of these objects he was 
astonished, and he was grieved that he saw no person there whom he 
could ask for information respecting the lake, and the fish, and the 
mountains, and the palace. He then sat down between the doors,” 
reflecting upon these things ; and as he thus sat, he heard a voice of 
lamentation from a sorrowful heart, chanting these verses :— 


© fortune, thou prtiest me not, nor releasest me! See my heart is straitened 
between affhetion and perl! 

Will not you [O my wife]have compassion on the mighty whom love hath abased, 
and the wealthy who 1s reduced to mdigence ? 

We were jealous even of the zephyr which passed over you but when the divine 
decree 16 sued, the eve becometh blind! 

What resource hath the archer when in the hour of conflict, he desireth to 
discharge the arrow, but findeth his bow -string broken ? 

And when troubles are multiphed upon the noble-mimded, where shall he find 
retuge from fate and from destiny °# 


When the Sultan heard this lamentation, he sprang upon his feet, 
and, seching the*direction whence it proceeded, found a curtam sus- 
pended before the door of a chamber; and he raised it, and beheld 
behind it a young man sitting on a couch raised to the height of a cubit 
from the floor. Ife was a handsome youth, well-shaped, and of eloquent 
speech, with shining forehead, and rosy cheek, marked with a mole 
resembling ambergris. The King was rejoiced at seeing him, and 
saluted him ; and the young man (who remained sitting, and was clad 
with a vest of silk, embroidered with gold, but who exhibited traces of 
grief) returned his salutation, and said to him, O my master, excuse 
my not rising.—O youth! said the King, inform me respecting the 
lake, and ats fish of various colours, and respecting this palace, and the 
reason of thy bemg alone im it, and of thy lamentation. When the 
young man beard these words, tears trickled down Ins checks, and he 
wept bitterly. And the King was astonished, and said to him, What 
causeth thee to weep, O youth? He answered, How can I refrain 
from weeping, when this is my state ?—and so saying, he stretehed 
forth his hand, and lifted up the skirts of his clothing ; and lo, half 
of him, from his wast to the soles of Ins feet, was stone ; and from 
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his waist to the har of his head, he was hhe other men. He then 
said, Kuow, O King, that the story of the fish as extraordinary , if at 
were engraved upon the intellect, it would be a lesson to him who 
would be admonished -—and he related as follows .— 


THE STORY OF THE YOUNG KING OF THE BLACK ISLANDS 


Ms father was king of the city which was here situate: his 
name was Mahmood, and he was lord of the Black Islands, and of the 
four mountains. After a reign of seventy years, he died, and 1 suc- 
ceeded to his throne; whereupon I took as iny wife the daughter of 
my uncle; and she loved me cacessively, so that when I absented 
myself from her, she would neither eat nor drink tl] she saw me 
again. She remained under my protection five years, After this, she 
went one day to the bath ; and I had commanded the cook to prepare 
the supper, and entered this palace, and slept im my usual place? | 
had ordered two maids to fan me ;* and one of them sat at my head, 
and the other at my fect , but 1 was restless, because my wife was not 
with me; and I could not sleep. M y eyes were closed, but my spirit 





was awake; and I heard the maid at my head say to Her at my feet, 
QO Mes’oodeh," verily our lord 15 unfortunate m Ins youth, and what 
a pity is it that it should be passed with our depraved, wicked 
mustress '—Perdition to unfaithful wives! rephed the other — but 
(added she) such a person as our lord, so endowed by nature, 1s not 
suited to this profligate woman, who passes every mght absent from 
his bed.— Verily, reyomed she at my head, our lord 1s careless in not 
mahing any imquury respecting her —Wo to thee! said the other. 
hath our lord any knowledge of her conduct, or doth she leave him to 
his choice? Nay, on the contrary, she contriveth to defraud him by 
means of the cup of wine ® which he drmketh every meht before he 
sleepeth, putting beny into it, m consequence of which he sleepeth 
so soundly that he knoweth not what happencth, nor whither she 
goeth, nor what she docth; for, after she hath given him the wine to 
drink, she dresscth herself, aud goeth out from him, and 1s absent 
until daybreak, when she returneth to him, and burneth a perfume 
under his nose, upon which he awaketh from his sleep. 

When I heard this conversation of the maids, the hght became 
darkness before my face, and I was hardly conscious of the approach 
of mght, when my cousin returned from the bath, The table was 
prepared, and we ate, and sat a while drmking our wine as usual. | 
then called for the wine which [ was accustomed to driuk before E lay 
down to sleep, and she handed to me the cup; but 1 turned away, and, 
pretending to drink it as 1 was wont to do, poured it mto my bosom, 
and immediately lay down: upon which she said, Sleep on; 1 wish 
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that thou wouldst never wake again! By Allah, I abhor thee, and 
abhor thy person, and my soul 1s weary of thy company !—She 
then arose, and attired herself in the most magnificent of her apparel, 
and, having perfumed herself, and slung on a sword, opened the door 
of the palace, and went out. I got up mmnediately, and followed her 
until she had quitted the palace, and passed through the streets of the 
city, and arnved at the city-gates, when she pronounced some words 
that I understood not; whereupon the locks fell off, and the gates 
opened, and she went out, I still following her, without her knowledge. 
Thence she procecded to a space among the mounds,” and arrived at 
a strong edifice, m which was a kubbeh * constructed of mud, with a 
dvor, which she entered. I then chmbed upon the roof of the hubbch, 
and, looking down upon her through an aperture, saw that she was 
visiting a black slave, whose large lips, one of which overlapped the 
other, gathered up the sand from the pebbly floor, while he lay, in a 
filthy and wet condition, upon a few stalks of sugar-cane. 

She kissed the ground before this slave; and he raised his head 
towards her, and said, Wo to thee! Wherefore hast thou remained 
away until this hour? The other blacks have been here drmhking wine, 
and each of them has gone away with nis mistress; and I refused to 
drink on thy account.—She answered, O my master, and beloved of 
my heart, knowest thou not that I am married to my cousin, and that 
I abhor every man who resembles him, and hate myself while I am m 
his company ? If I did not fear to displease thee, I would reduce the 
city to ruins, so that the owl and the raven should cry m it, and would 
transport its stones beyond Mount Kaf.°—Thou hest, thou mfamous 
woman, rephed the slave; and I swear by the generosity of the blacks 
(and if I speak not truth, may our valour be as the valour of the 
wiutes), that 1f thou loiter as thou hast now done till this hour, I 
will no longer give thee my company, nor approach thy person, thon 
faithless one! Dost thou meonvemence ine for the sake of thine own 
pleasure, thou filthy wretch, and vilest of the whites ?—When I heard 
(continucd the King) their words, and witnessed what passed between 
them, the world became dark before my face, and 1 knew not where ] 
was.— My cousin still stood weeping, and abasing herself before him, 
and said, O my beloved, and treasure of my heart, there remameth to 
me none but thee for whom I care, and if thou cast me off, alas for 
me! O my beloved! O hght of mine eye !—Thus she continued to 
weep, and to humble herself before him, until he became pacified 
towards her, upon which she rejoiced, and arose, and, having dis- 
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robed herself, said to hin, O my master, hast thou here anything that 
thy maid may eat? He answered, Uncover the dough-pan ; it contains 
some cooked rats’ bones :" eat of them, and pick them ; and take this 
earthen pot : thou wilt find in 1t some boozah™ to drmk. So she arose, 
and ate and drank, and washed her hands; after which she lay down 
by the side of the slave, upon the stalks of sugar-cane, and covered 
herself with his tattered clothes and rags. 

When I saw her do this, I became unconscious of my existence, 
and, descending from the roof of the kubbeh, entered, and took the 
sword from the side of my cousin, with the tention of killing them 
both. I struck the slave upon his neck, and thought that he was 
killed ; but the blow, which I gave with the view of severing<his head, 
only eut the gullet and skin and flesh ; and when J thought that I had 
killed him, he uttered a loud Snore, upon which my cousm started up, 
and, as soon as I had gone, took the sword, and returned it to its 
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scabbard, and came back to the city and to the palace, and lay down 
again in my bed, in which she remained until the morning. 

On the followmg day, I observed that my cousin had cut off her 
har, and put on the apparel of mouining ,” and she said to me, O 
ny cousin, blame me not for what I do; for I have recerved news that 
my mother 1s dead, and that my father hath been slain in a holy war, 
and that one of my two brothers hath died of a poisonous sting, and 
the other by the fall of a house: it 1s natural, therefore, that I should 
weep and mourn. On hearmg these words, I abstained from upbraiding 
her, and said, Do what seemeth fit to thee ; for I will not oppose thee. 
Accordingly, she continued mourning and weeping and wailing a whole 
ycar; after which she said to me, I have a desire to build for myself, 
in thy palace, a tomb, with a kubbch, that I may repair thither alone 
to mourn, and I will call it the House of Lamentations. I replied, 
Do what thou seest fit. So she built for herself a house for mourning, 
with a kubbch im the middle of it, like the tomb of a samt;°* after 
which she removed thither the slave, and there she lodged him. He 
was in a state of excessive weakness, and unable to render her any 
service, though he drank wine; and from the day on which I had 
wounded him, he had never spoken ; yet he remained alive, because 
the appointed term of his life had not expired. My cousin ‘every day 
visited him in this tomb early and late, to weep and mourn over him, 
and took to him wine to drink, and boiled meats ; and thus she con- 
tinued to do, morning and evening, until the expiration of the second 
year, while I patiently suffered her, till, one day, I entered her apart- 
ment unawares, and found her wecping, and slapping her face, and 
repeating these verses :— 

I have lost my existence among mankind since your absence, for my heart 
loveth none but you 

Take my body, then, in mercy, to the place where you are laid, and there bury 
me by your side 


And if, at my grave, you utter my name, the moaning of my bones shall answer 
to your call 


As soon as she had finished the recitation of these verses, I said to 
her, holdmg my drawn sword in my hand, This 1s the language of 
those faithless women who renounce the ties of affinity, and regard not 
lawful fellowship '—and I was about to strike her with the sword, and 
had lifted up my arm to do so, when she rose—for she knew that it 
was I who had wounded the slave—and, standing before me, pro- 
nounced some words which I understood not, and said, May God, by 
means of my enchantment, make thee to be half of stone, and half of 
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the substance of man '—whercupon I became as thou scest, unable to 
move, neither dead nor alive , and when I had been reduced to this 
state, she enchanted the city and its markets and fields. The mha- 
bitants of our city were of four classes; Muslims, and Christians, and 
Jews, and Magians; and she transformed them into fish: the white 
are the Muslims ; the red, the Magians; the bluc, the Christians ; and 
the yellow, the Jews.” She transformed, also, the four islands into 
four mountains, and placed them around the lake; and from that time 
she has continued every day to torture me, inflictmg upon me a 
hundred lashes with a leathern whip, until the blood flows from my 
wounds; after which she puts on my upper half a vest of hair-cloth, 
beneath these garments.— Having said thus, the young man wept, and 
ejaculating the following verses — 


Give me patience, O Allah, to bear what Thou decreest'! 1 will be patient, 11 so 
T may obtain thme approval 

I am straitened, indeed, by the calaunty that hath befallen me but the Family 
ot the favoured Prophet shall mmtercede for me '5® 


Upon tlus, the King, looking towards the young man, said to him, 
O youth, thou hast increascd my anucty. And where (he added) 1s 
this woman ?—The young man answered, She is in the tomb where 
the slave 1s lying, in the kubbch , and every day, before she visits 
him, she strips me of my clothing, and inflicts upon me a hundred 
lashes with the whip, while I weep and cry out, unable to move so as 
torepulse her. After thus torturing me, she repairs carly to the slave, 
with the wine and boiled meat.—By Allah, O youth, said the Kmmg, | 
will do thee an act of kindness for which I shall be remembered, and a 
favour which historians shall record m a biography after me. 

He then sat and conversed with him until the approach of mght, 
upon which he arose, and waited till the first dawn of day, when he 
took off his clothes, and slung on his sword, and went to the place 
where the slave lay. After remarking the candles and lamps, and 
perfumes and omtments, he approached the slave, and with a blow of 
his sword slew him: he then carried him on his back, and threw him 
into a well which he found im the palace, and, returning to the kubbeh, 
clad himself with the slave’s clothes, and lay down with the drawn 
sword by his side. Soon after, the vile enchantress went to her cousin, 
and, having pulled off his clothes, took the whip, and beat him, while 
he ericd, Ah ! it 1s cnough for me to be in this state! Have pity on 
me then !—Duadst thou shew pity to me, she exclaimed, and didst thou 
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spare my lover ?—She then put on lim the hair-cloth vest and his 
outer garments, and repaired to the slave with a cup of wine, and a 
bowl of boiled mcat. Entermg the tomb, she wept and wailed, ex- 
claimimg, O my master, answer me! O my master, speak to me !— 
and poured forth ber lamentation in the words of this verse :— 
How long shall tlis aversion and harshness continue? Sufficient 1s the evil 
which any passion hath brought upon me! 7 
Then, weeping as before, she exclaimed again, O my master, answer 
me, and speak to me! Upon this the King, speaking in a low voice, 
and adapting his tongue to the pronunciation of the blacks, cyaculated, 
Ah! Ah! there 1s no strength nor power but m God! On hearmg 
these words, she screamed with joy, and fell down im a swoon; and 
when she recovered, she exclaimed, Possibly my master 1s restored to 
health! The King, again lowering his voice, as 1f from weakness, 
rephed, Thou profligate wretch, thou deservest not that I should 
address thee.— Wherefore ? said she. He answercd, Because all the 
day long thou tormentest thy husband, while he calleth out, and 
imploreth the aid of God, so that thou hast prevented my sleepmg 
from the commencement of darkness until morning : thy husband hath 
not ceased to humble himself, and to imprecate vengeance upon thee, 
till he hath distracted me ; and had it not been for this, I had recovered 
my strength: this it 1s which hath preventcd my answermg thee.— 
Then, with thy permission, she replied, I will hberate him from his 
present sufferimgs.—Iabcrate him, said the King, and give us ease. 
She replied, I hear and obey ;— and 1mmcdiately arose, and went 
out from the kubbeh to the palace, and, taking a cup, filled it with 
water, and pronounced certain words over it, upon which it began to 
boil hke a cauldron. She then sprinkled some of 1t upon her cousmm, 
saying, By virtue of what I have uttered, be changed from thy present 
state to that in which thou wast at first !—and instantly he shook, and 
stood upon his feet, reyorcmg in his liberation, and exclaimed, I testify 
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that there is no deity but God, and that Mohammad is God’s Apostle ; 
God bless and save him! She then said to him, Depart, and return 
not hither, or I will kill thee :—and she cricd out in his face: so he 
departed from before her, and she returned to the kubbch, and said, 
O my master, come forth to me that I may behold thee. He replied, 
with a weak voice, What hast thou done? Thou hast relieved me 
from the branch, but hast not reheved me from the root.—O my 
beloved, she said, and what 1s the root ? He answered, The people 
of this city, and of the four islands: every mght, at the middle hour, 
the fish raise their heads, and imprecate vengeance upon me and upon 
thee ; and thisis the cause that preventeth the rcturn of vigour to my 
body ; therefore, liberate them, and come, and take my hand, and 
raise me; for vigour hath already in part returned to me. 

On hearing these words of the King, whom she imagined to be 
the slave, she said to him with joy, O my master, on my head and 
my eye! In the name of Allah !°*—and she sprang up, full of hap- 
piness, and hastened to the lake, where, taking a little of its water, 
she pronounced over it some unintclligible words, whereupon the fish 
became agitated, and raised their heads, and 1mmediately became con- 
verted mto men as before. Thus was the enchantment removed from 
the inhabitants of the city, and the city became repcopled, and the 
markct-streets re-erected, and every one returned to his occupation : 
the mountains also became changed into islands as they were at the 
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first. The enchantress then returned 1mmedately to the King, whom 
she still imagined to be the slave, and said to him, O my beloved, 
stretch forth thy honoured hand, that I may kiss 1t.—Approach me, 
said the King in a low voice. So she drew near to hin; and he, 
having Ins keen-edged sword ready in his hand, thrust it mto her 
bosom, and the pomt protruded from her back: he then struck her 
again, and clove her in twain, and went forth. 

He found the young man who had been enchanted waiting his 
return, and congratulated him on his safety; and the young prince 
kissed his hand, and thanked him. The King then said to him, Wilt 
thou remain in thy city, or come with me to my capital °—O King of 
the age, said the young man, dost thou know the distance that 1s 
between thee and thy city? The King answered, Two days and a 
half—O King, replied the young man, if thou hast been aslcep, 
awake : between thee and thy city 1s a distance of a year’s journcy to 
him who travelleth with dihgenee ; and thou camest in two days and 
a half only because the city was enchanted: but, O King, I will never 
quit thee for the twinkling of an cye. The King rejoiced at his 
words, and said, Praise be to God, who hath in his beneficence given 
thee to me: thou art my son; for during my whole life, I have never 
been blest with a son -—and they embraced cach other, and rejoiced 
exceedingly. They then went together into the palace, where the 
King who had been enchanted informed the officers of his court that 
he was about to perform the holy pilgrimage: so they prepared for 
him everything that he required; and he departed with the Sultan ; 
his heart burnmg with reflections upon his city, because he had been 
deprived of the sight of it for the space of a year. 

He set forth, accompanied by fifty memlooks,” and provided with 
presents, and they continued their journcy night and day for a whole 
year, after which they drew near to the city of the Sultén, and the 
Weazccr and the troops, who had lost all hope of his return, came forth 
to mect him. The troops, approaching him, kissed the ground before 
him, and congratulated him on his safe return; and he entered the 
city, and sat upon the throne. He then acquainted the Wezcer with 
all that had happened to the young King, on hearing which, the Wezeer 
congratulated the latter, also, on his safety ; and when all things were 
restored to order, the Sultan bestowed presents upon a number of his 
subjects, and said to the Wezecr, Bring to me the fisherman who pre- 
sented to me the fish. So he sent to this fisherman, who had been 
the cause of the restoration of the mhabitants of the enchanted city, 
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and brought him; and the King invested him with a dress of honour, 
and inquired of him respecting his circumstances, and whether he had 
any children. The fisherman informed him that he hada son and two 
daughters; and the King, on bearing this, took as his wife one of the 
daughters, and the young prince married the other. The King also 
conferred upon the son the office of treasurer. He then sent the 
Wezeer to the city of the young prince, the capital of the Black 
Islands, and mvested him with its sovereignty, despatching with him 
the fifty memlooks who had accompanied him thence, with numerous 
robes of honour to all the Emeers: and the Wezeer kissed his hands, 
and sct forth on his journey; whie the Sultan and the young prince 
remained. And as to the fisherman, he became the wealthiest of the 
people of his age ; and his daughters continued to be the wives of the 
Kings until they died. 

But this (added Shahrazid) 1s not more wonderful than what 
happened to the porter. ° 








NOTES TO CHAPTER SECOND 


Nott 1. The sentiment expressed in this verse is one which is often heard from 
the mouth of a Mushm, but generally when Ins toil» ended, and its result seen , though 
not unfrequently as an excuse for mdolence 


Notre 2 The bottle 1s here deserbed (by the term “ kumkum ”) as of a hind com- 
monly used for sprinkling rose-w ater, &c , having a spherical or wide body, with a long 
and nariow neck =I remember seeing a gilt brass bottle of thas hind, of very beautiful 
workinanship, for which nearly as much as ten pieces of gold was demanded 


Note 3 The seal of Suleyman, or Solomon, has twice been mentioned in former 
notes, in No 21 of the notes appended to the Introduction, and m No 15 of those to 
the first chapter 


Note 4. It 1s necessary to remark, that this and many other desemptions im the 
present work are not designed to be understood mm their hteral sense The reader will 
often be required to make some allowance for Oriental hyperbole, and to distinguish 
between expressions characterised by tins figure, and such as are purely accordant with 
Eastern grandeur and magnificence, or with Muslin superstition 


Note 5. The end of the winnowing-fork bears a rude resemblance to a gigantic 
hand, having several long prongs of wood 


Notr 6 Instead of “ibreek’’ (a ewer), mn the Cairo edition, I read “abwik”’ 
(trumpets), as in other editions 


Note 7, This appellation has been mentioned in a former note, as sigmifying an 
evil Jinnee of the most powerful class. 


Note 8 It isa rule observed in decent somety, by the Arabs, to avoid, as much as 
possible, the mention of opprobmous epithets, lest any person present should imagine 
such epithets to be addressed insidiously to himsclf = For this reason, when any male- 
diction or offensive language 1s repeated in a story, 1t 18 usual with them to dengnate 
the object of such language by this term, which sigmfies both remote or absent from 
the person or persons m whose presence the words are repeated, and remote from virtue 
or good. In the present mstance, “remote” 1s an epithet substituted by Shahraséd 
for some other of a gross nature, from respect to the king to whom she Is relating the 
story. 


Nore 9. I read “Sakhr el-Jinnee” for “Sahhr el-Jinn.” — Sukhr was an evil 
Jinnee, anda terrible enemy of Solomon. His last act of treachery to that monarch, and 
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his fate, are thus related by commentators on the Kur-4én —Solomon having, through 
negligence, suffered one of his women to practise idolatry under his roof God saw fit to 
punish him _ It was the custom of this Kmg, on certain occasions, “to mtrust lis 
signet, on which his kingdom depended, with a concubine of his, named El-Eimeeneh, 
One day, therefore, when she had the rmg in her custody, a devil [or evil Jmnee}, 
named Sakhr, came to her in the shape of Solomon, and received the mng from her, by 
virtue of which he became possessed of the kingdom, and sat on the throne in the shape 
which he had borrowed, makmg what alterations in the law he pleased Solomon, in 
the meantime, bemg changed in his outward appearance, and known to none of his 
subjects, was obliged to wander about, and beg alins for his subsistence, till at length, 
after the space of forty days, which was the time the :mage had been worshipped im his 
house, the devi] flew away, and threw the signet mto the sea The sirnet was im- 
mediately swallowed by a fish, which bemg taken and given to Solomon, he found the 
ring in its belly , and having by this means recovered the kmgdom, he took Sakhr, and, 
tying a great stone to lus neck, threw hnn mto the Lake of Tibemas 7! 


Notr 10 “Umm-'Annr” is an appellation of the hyena It is scarcely necessary 
to mention, that the proverb here quoted 1s said to have omgmated from the fact of a 
man’s having been devoured by a hyena whom he had aided against an enemy 


NotF 11 In some copies, the personage here inentioned 1s called “ Mehk el- 
Yoonan,” that 1s, “ King of Anment Greece,” or—“ of the Ancient (?reehs”’ T have 
followed the Cairo edition, and that of the first two hundred mghts, printed at Calcutta, 
in Which “ Yoonan” 18 used as the King’s prope: name Nee also Note 13 


Note 12 This 18 the name of the sage in most copies, but m the Cairo edition he 
18 called © Rooyan ” 


NoTF 13 In the Calentta edition, the king 1s merely said to have reigned “in the 
country of the Persians,” as im my translation, but im the Cairo edition, he 1s said to 
have been ¢ m the ety of the Persians, and the country of Rooman ,” which may 
perhaps mean (though tlos 1 hardly allowable) the [eastern] Roman, or later Grech, 
empire, an unnecessary contradiction, (see Note 22 to Chapter x) It 18 obviously 
more agrecable with the story to regard him as a Persian King 


No1k 14 “The Ornament of the Good,” or— of the Comely,” 18 an appellation 
of the Arabian prophet, who 1s related to have said, The sun never riseth until it hath 
saluted me” “ The sun’s saluting the Ornament of the Good,” or “ Comely,”’ 18, there- 
fore, a phrase not unfrequently used by Muslims merely to signify its rising 


Noir 15 —On the Rewards of Men of iterative and Science It has long been 
a common custom of Eastern princes to bestow dresses of honour upon men of literature 
and science, as well as upon their great officers and other servants, These dresses were 
of different hinds for persons of ditlerent classes or professions — The most usual hind 
was an ample coat, With dresses of this description were often given gold-embroidered 
turbans, and sometimes, to Emeers (or great mbtary officers), neck-rings or collars 
(called téks), some of which were set with jewels, as also, bracelets, and swords orna- 
mented with precious stones, Ke , and to Wezeers, instead of the téh, a nechlace of 
jewels —The following striking record will convey an idea of the magnificence of some 
of these dresses of honour, or, m other words, of the hberahty of a Muslm prince, and, 
at the same time, of the very precamous nature of his favour. A person, chanemg to 
looh at a register hept by one of the officers of Haroon Er-Rasheed, saw in it the 
following entry —‘ Four hundred thousand pieces of gold, the price of a dress of 
honour tor Jaafar, the son of Yahya, the Wezeer '‘—A few days after, he saw beneath 
this written,—* Ten keerits, the pace of naphtha and reeds, for burmng the body of 
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1 Sale’s Koran, note to chap. xxxviii. § El-Makreezee’s “ Khitat.’ chapter entitled 
“ Rhuzanet el-Rosawat ’” 
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Jaafar, the son of Yahyd.”®—The keerét of Baghdéd was the twentieth part of a deendr, 
or piece of gold. 

Arab princes and other great men have generally been famous for highly respecting, 
and hherally rewarding, men of hterature and science, and especially poets E]-Ma- 
moon and many others are well known to us for their patronage of the learned 
Er-Rasheed carried his condescension to thein so far as to pour the water on the hands 
of a blind man, Aboo-Mo’iwiyeh, one of the most learned persons of his time, previously 
to his eating with him, to shew his respect for science’ An anecdote of a Khaleefeh 
ordering the mouth of a learned man to be filled with jewels, I have related in a former 
note. To cram the mouth with sugar or swectmeats for a pohte or eloquent speech, or 
piece of poetry, has been more commonly done, but the usual presents to learned men 
were, and are, dresses of honour and sums of money = Ibn-’Obeyd El-Bakhteree, an 
illustrious poet and traditiomst, who flounshed m the reign of El-Musta’een, 18 said to 
have received so many presents, that, after his death, there were found, among the 
property which he left, a hundred complete suits of dress, two hundred shirts, and five 
hundred turbans® A thousand pieces of gold were often given, and sometimes ten, 
twenty, or thirty, thousand, and even more, for a few verses , nay, for a single couplet 

The prodigality of Arab prices to men of learnmg imay be exemplified by the 
following anecdote —Hammad, surnamed Er-Rawiyeh, or the famous reciter, having 
attached himself to the Khaleefch El-Weleed, the son of ’Abd-el-Mehk, and shewn a 
contrary feeling towards his brother Hisham, on the accession of the latter fled to 
El-Koofeh While there, a letter arrived from Hisham, commanding his presence at 
Damascus it was addressed to the governor, who, bemg ordered to treat him with 
honour, gave him a purse containing a thousand mieces of gold, and despatched hun 
with the Khaleefeh’s messenger On his arrival at Damascus, he was conducted before 
Hishém, whoin he found in a splendid saloon, seated under a pavihon of red silk, sur- 
mounted by a dome of yellow brocade, attended by two female slaves of beauty unsur- 
passed, each holding a crystal ewer of winc Has admission durmg the presence of 
members of the King’s hareem, the reader will remark as a very unusual and high 
honour the mention of the wine may also surprise hin, but this 1s a subject: upon 
which much may be said, and which will be considered on a future occasion After 
Hammad had given the salutation, and the Khaleeteh had returned it, the latter told 
him that he had sent for him to ask respecting a couplet of which he (the Khaleefeh) 
could only remember that 1t ended with the word “ ibreek,” which signifies “a ewer ”’ 
The reciter reflected a while, and the jines occurred to Ins mind, and he repeated them 
Hisham cried out, in delight, that the lines were those he meant, drank a cup of wine, 
and desired one of the female slaves to hand a cup to Hammdd = She did so, and the 
draught, he says, deprived him of one-third of his reason, The Khalcefeh desired hun 
to repeat the lines again, and drank a second cup, and Hammad was deprived of 
another third of his reason in the same manner, and said, “O Prince of the Faithful, 
two-thirds of my reason have departed from me” Hishém laughed, and desired him to 
ask what he would before the remaimng third should have gone, and the reciter said, 
“One of these two female slaves” The Khaleefeh laughed again, and said, “ Nay, 
but both of them are thine, and all that 1s upon them, and all that they possess, and, 
beside them, fifty thousand pieces of gold.”—‘I kissed the ground before hin,” says 
Hammad, “and drank a third cup, and was unconscious of what happened after I did 
not awake till the close of the mght, when I found myself m a handsome house, sur- 
rounded by lighted candles, and the two female slaves were putting in order my clothes 
and other tlings. so I took possession of the property, and departed, the happiest of 
the creatures of God.’’6 


S Fakhr-ed-Decn, in De Sacy’s Chrestomathie 5 D’Herbelot, art. “ Bokhteri ” 
Arabe, vol i p. 32 of the Arabic text, 2nd ed 6 Halbet el-Kumcyt, chapter the seventh (MS. 
4 Idem, p. 4 of the Arabic text. in my possession) 
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A whuusical story is told of a king, who denied to poets those rewards to which 
usage had almost given them a claim This king, whose name 1s not recorded, had the 
faculty of retainmge in his memory an ode after having only once heard it, and he had 
a memlook who could repeat an ode that he had twice heard, and a female slave who 
could repeat one that she had heard thrice. Whenever a poet. came to compliment hun 
with a panegyrical ode, the King used to promise hnn that, 1f he found his verses to be 
his omginal composition, he would give him a sum of money equal in weight to what 
they were written upon The poet, consenting, would recite Ins ode, and the King 
would say, “It 1s not new, for I have known 1t some years ,” and would repeat 1t as he 
had heard it, after which he would add, “And this memlook also retains 1t in his 
memory ,” and would order the memlook to repeat it; which, having heard 1t twice, 
from the poet and the kg, he would do The King would then say to the poet, “1 
have also a feinale slave who can repeat it ,” and on his ordermg her to do so, stationed 
behind the curtains, she would repeat what she had thus thrice heard so the poet 
would go away empty-handed The famous poet El-Asina’ee, having heard of this 
proceeding, and guessing the trick, determmed upon outwittng the King, and accord- 
ingly composed an ode made up of very difficult words, but this was not his only 
preparative measure , another will be presently explamed, and a third was, to assume 
the dress of a Bedawee, that he might not be known, covermg his face, the eyes only 
excepted, with a lithim (a piece of drapery) m accordance with a custom of Arabs of 
the desert Thus disguised, he went to the palace, and, having &sked permussion, 
entered, and saluted the King, who sad to hin, “ Whence art thou, O brother of the 
Arabs, and what dost thou desire?” The poet answered, ‘May God increase the power 
of the King' 1] am a poet of such a tribe, and have composed an ode in praise of our 
lord the Sultan ”—*“O brother of the Arabs,” said the King, “hast thou heard of our 
condition °° —* No,” answered the poet, “and what 1s it, O King of the age °’—* It 
18,” replied the King, “that 1f the ode be not thme, we give thee no reward, and 1f it 
be thine, we give thee the weight m money of what it 1s written upon ”—*“ How,” said 
El-Asmu’ee, “ should T assume to myself that winch belongs to another, and knowing, 
too, that lving before hings 1s one of the basest of actions? But 1 agree to this 
condition, O our lord the Sultan” So he repeated his ode The King, perplexed, and 
unable to remember any of 1t, made a sign to the memlooh—bnt he had retained 
nothing, and called to the female slave, but she also was unable to repeat a word = “O 
brother of the Arabs,” said he, ‘‘ thou hast spohen truth, and the ode 3s thme without 
doubt I have never heard it before produce, therefore, what 1t 1s written upon, and 
we will give thee 1ts weight m money, as we have promised ’—“ Wilt thou,” said the 
poet, send one of the attendants to carry it °’’—* To carry what ?” asked the King ; 
“15 1 not upon a paper here in thy possession ?”—*“ No, O our lord the Sultan,” rephed 
the poet, “at the time I composed 1t I could not procure a jnece of paper upon which 
to write it, and could find nothing but a fragment of a marble column left me by my 
father, so 1 engraved 1t upon this, and it les in the court of the palace” He had 
brought 1t, wiapped up, on the back of a cumel The King, to fulfil lis promise, was 
obliged to exhaust lis treasury, and to prevent a repetition of this trick (of which he 
afterwards discovered El-Asma’ee to have been the author), in future rewarded the 
poets according to the usual custom of kings 7 

The followmg case is also related as an exception to the common custom of great 
men, with reyard to the bestowal of rewards on poets —‘‘ A poet praised a governor m 
some verses, and the latter ordered an ass s barda'ah (or stuffed saddle) and girth to be 
givento him. The poet went away with them on his shoulder; and, being asked what 
he had got, answered, ‘ 1 have praised our honoured lord m the best of’ my verses, and 
he hath bestowed on me some of the most magnificent articles of his apparel,’ ’’ 


Nore 16.—0On the Bath, The hammam, or bath, is a favourte resort of both men 


* Halbet el-Kumey{, chapter the eighth ® Idom, chapter the seventh 
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and women of all classes among the Muslims who can afford the trifling expense which 
it requires , and (at is suid) not only of human beings, but also of evil genu , on which 
account, as well as on that of decency, several precepts respecting it have been dictated 
by Mohammad. It is frequented for the purpose of performmg certain ablutions 
required by the religion, or by a regard for cleanliness, and for 1ts salutary effects, and 
for mere luxury. 

The followmg description of a public bath will convey a sufficient notion of those in 
private houses, which are on a smaller scale, and generally consist of only two or three 
chambers. The public bath comprises several apartments, with mosaic or tesselated 
pavements, composed of white aud black marble, and pieces of fine red tile, and some- 
times other materials. ‘The inner apartments are covered with domes, having a number 
of small, round, glazed apertures, for the admission of hght The first apartment 1s the 
meslakh, or disrobing room, which has, m the centre, a fountain of cold water, and, 
next the walls, wide benches or platforms, encased with marble. These ure furmshed 
with mattresses and cushions for the higher and middle classes, and with mats for the 
poorer sort The inner division of the buildmg, in the more regularly planned baths, 
occupies nearly a square the central and chief portion of it 1s the principal apartment, 
or harérah, which gencrally has the form of # cross, In its centre is a fountam of hot 
water, msing from a base encascd with marble, which serves as a seat One of the 
angles of the square is occupied by the beyt-owwal, or antechamber of the harérah im 
another, is the fire over winch 1s the boiler, and each of the other two angles 1s 
generally occupied by two sinall chambers mm one of these 18 a tank filled with warm 
water, which pours down from a spout in the dome 1m the other are two taps, side by 
side, one of hot, and the other of cold water, with a small trough beneath, before wich 
1s a seat. The inner apartments are heated by the steam which mses from the fountain 
and tanks, and by the contiguity of the fire, but the beyt-owwal 1s not so hot as the 
hararah, being separated from it by a door. In cold weather, the bather undresses in 
the former, which has two or three raised seats, hke those of the meslakh. 

With a pair of wooden clogs to his feet, and haying a large napkin round his loms, 
and generally a second wound round Ins head Ihke a turban, a third over his chest, and 
a fourth covering his back, he enters the harérah, the heat of which causes him 
immediately to perspire profusely An attendant of the bath removes from him all 
the napkins excepting the first, and proceeds to crack the yomts of Ins fingers and 
toes, &c , and several of the vertebrw of the back and neck, kneads his flesh, and rubs 
the soles of his feet with a coarse earthen rasp, and his limbs and body with a woollen 
bag which covers his hand as a glove, after which, the bather, if he please, plunges mto 
one of the tanks He 1s then thoroughly washed with soap and water, and fibres of the 
palm-tree, and shaved, if he wish 1t, m one of the small chambers which contain the taps 
of hot and cold water, and returns to the beyt-owwal Here he generally reclines upon 
a mattress, and takes some hght refreshment, while one of the attendants rubs the soles 
of lus feet, and knead» the flesh of Ins body and lunbs, previously to his resuming his 
dress It is a common custom, now, to take a pipe and a cup of coffee during this 
period of rest. 

The women are especially fond of the bath, and often have entertainments there, 
taking with them fruits, sweetmeats, &c, and sometimes lnring female singers to 
accompany them, An hour or more 1s occupied by the process of plaiting the hair, and 
applying the depilatory, &c , and, generally, an equal time 1s passed im the enjoyment 
of rest, or recreation, or refreshment. All necessary decorum 18 observed on these 
occasions by most females; but women of the lower orders are often seen in the bath 
without any covering. Some baths are appropriated solely to men, others, only to 
women, and others, again, to men during the forenoon, and 1n the afternoon to women. 
When the bath is appropriated to women, a napkin, or some other piece of drapery, is 
suspended over the door, to warn men from entering. 

Before the time of Mohammad, there were no public baths in Arabia, und he was so 
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preyudiced against them, for the reasons already alluded to, that he ut first forbade both 
men and women from entering them afterwards, however, he permitted men to do so, 
if for the sake of cleanliness, on the condition of their having a cloth round the waist, 
and women also on account of sickness, child-birth, &c, provided they had not con- 
vement places for bathing nm their houses. But, notwithstanding this hcense, it 1s held 
to be a characteristic of a virtuous woman, not to go to a bath even with her husband’s 
permission for the Prophet said, ‘‘ Whatever woman enters a bath, the devil 1s with 
her” As the bath 1s a resort of the Jin, prayer should not be performed in it, nor 
the Kur-dn recited. The Prophet said, “ All the earth is given to me as a place of 
prayer, and as pure, except the bumal-ground and the bath.”® Hence also, when a 
person is about to enter a bath, he should offer up an ejaculatory prayer for protection 
against evil spirits, and should place his left foot first over the threshold —Infidels have 
often been obliged to distinguish themselves in the bath, by hanging a signet to the 
neck, or wearing anklets, &c, lest they should receive those marks of respect which 
should be paid only to believers )° 


Nore 17 —On Meals, and the Manner of Eating The King (with the sage as his 
guest) is here described as eating m the presence of his court, agrecably with a common 
custom of Eastern princes and other great men in the present day , the simple manner 
m which the meal 1s served and eaten occasioning but a slight mterruption. 

The Mushm takes a hight breakfast after the morning-prayers, and dinner after the 
noon-prayers, or a smgle meal mstead of these two, before noon His principal meal 
8 supper, which 15 taken after the prayers of sunset. A man of rank or wealth, when 
he has no guest, generally eats alone, us clnidren eat after him, or with his wife or 
wives In all Ins repasts he 1s moderate with regard to the quantity which he eats, 
however numerous the dishes 

In the times to which most of the tales mm the present work relate, it appears that 
the dishes were sometimes, I beheve generally, placed upon a round embroidered cloth 
spread on the floor, and semetimes on a tray, which was either laid on the floor or 
upon a sinall stand or stool The last 15 the mode now always followed in the houses of 
the higher und middle classes of the Arabs The table is usually placed upon a round 
cloth, spread im the nnddle of the floor, or m a corner, next two of the deewans, or low 
seats which generally extend along three sides of the room It 18 composed of a large 
round tray of silver, or of tinned copper, or of brass, supported by a stool, commonly 
about fifteen or sixteen inches ligh, nade of wood, and generally inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and ebony or other wood, or tortoise-shell, &¢ +=When there are numerous guests, 
two or more such tables ure prepared The dishes are of silver, or of tinned copper, or 
of china Several of these are placed upon the tray ; and around them are disposed 
some round, flat cakes of bread, with spoons of box-wood, ebony, or other material, and, 
usually, two or three limes, cut m halves, to be squeezed over certain of the dishes, 
When these preparations have been made, each person who 18 to partake of the repast 
receives a naphin, and a servant pours water over his hands A basi and ewer of 
either of the metals first mentioned are employed for this purpose , the former has a 
cover with a receptacle for a piece of soap in its centre, and with numerous perforations 
through which the water runs during the act of washing, so that it 1s not seen when 
the basin 1s brought from one person to another = It is ndispensably requisite to wash 
at least the right hand before eating with the fingers anything but dry food, and the 
mouth, also, is often rmsed, the water bemg taken up into it from the mght hand. 
The company sit upon the floor, or upon cushions, or some of them on the deewan, 


® A recent traveller has questioned Mr Lane's ditions of the Prophet will, however, prove, by 
authority, in the “Modern Egyptians,” for the many sayings besides that quoted above, that 
remark that Muslims should not pray in the bath Mr Lane is in this matter strictly accurate —Ep 
A reterence to any well known collection of tra- 19 Nuzhot el-Mutaammul, &e , section the seventh, 
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either cross-legged, or with the right knee raised " they retam the napkins before 
mentioned ; or a long napkin, sufficient to surround the tray, is placed upon their knees , 
and each person, before he begins to eat, says, “ In the name of God,” or “ In the name 
of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful” The master of the house begins first if he 
did not so, some persons would suspect that the food was poisoned. The thumb and 
two fingers of the mght hand serve instead of knives and forks, and it is the usual 
custom for a person to help himself to a portion of the contents of a dish by drawing it 
towards the edge, or taking 1t from the edge, with a morsel of bread, which he eats with 
it when he takes too large a portion for a smgle mouthful, he generally places it on 
his cake of bread. He takes from any dish that pleases him, and sometimes a host 
hands a delicate morsel with his fingers to one of Ins guests. It 1s not allowable to 
touch food with the left hand (as 1t 18 used for unclean purposes), excepting in a few 
cases, when both hands are required to divide a jomt 

Among the more common dishes are the followmg —lamb or mutton cut into small 
pieces, and stewed with various vegetables, and sometimes with peaches, apricots, or 
juyubes, and sugar, cucumbers or small gourds, or the fruit of the black or winte egg- 
plant, stuffed with rice and iminced meat, &., vine-leaves o1 pieces of lettuce-leaf or 
cabbage-leaf, enclosing a similar composition , small morsels of lamb or mutton, roasted 
on skewers, and called “ kebab ,” fowls simply roasted or boiled, or boned, and stuffed 
with raisins, pistachio-nuts, crumbled bread, and paisley , and various kinds of pastry, 
and other sweet? The repast is frequently commenced with soup, and 1s generally 
ended with boiled mee, mised with a httle butter, and seasoned with salt and pepper , 
or after this, 1s served a water-melon or other fruit, or a bow] of a sweet drmk composed 
of water with raisms, and sometimes other kinds of fruit, boiled m it, and then sugar, 
and with a little rose-water added to 1t when cool The meat, having generally httle 
fat, 18 cooked with clarified butter, and 1s 50 thoroughly done that 1t is camly divided 
with the fingers 

A whole lamb, stuffed in the same manner as the fowls above mentioned, 15 not a 
very uncommon dish, but one more eatraordmary, of which ’Abd-El-Lateef gives an 
account!2 as one of the most remarkable that he had seen m Egypt, I am tempted to 
describe It was an enormous pie, composed in the followmg manner —Thirty pounds 
of fine flour beng kneaded with five pounds and a half of o11 of sesame, and divided into 
two equal portions, one of these was spread upon a round tray of copper, about four spans 
in diameter Upon ths were placed three lambs, stuffed with pounded meat fried with 
oul of sesame and ground pistachio-nuts, and various hot aromatics, such as pepper, 
ginger, cinnamon, mastic, coriander-seed, cumm-secd, cardamom, nut [or nutmeg ?], &e., 
These were then sprinkled with rose-water infused with musk, and upon the lambs, 
and im the remannng spaces, were placed twenty fowls, twenty chickens, and fifty 
smaller birds, some of which were baked, and stuffed with eggs, some, stuffed with 
meat, and some, fried with the juice of som grapes, or that of limes, or some similar 
acid. To tle above were added a nuinber of small yes, some filled with meat, and 
others with sugar and sweetmeats, and sometimes, the meat of another lamb, cut into 
small pieces, and some fried cheese The whole being piled up im the form of a dome, 
some rose-water infused with musk and aloes-wood was sprinkled upon it, and the other 
half of the paste first mentioned was spread over, so as to close the whole 1t was then 
baked, wiped with a sponge, and again sprinkled with rose-water mfused with musk — 
A dish still more extraordinary will be described 1n a note on public Royal feasts, 

With respect to clean and unclean meats, the Muslim 1s subject to nearly the same 
laws as the Jew. gSwine’s flesh, and blood, are especially forbidden to him, but camel s 
flesh isallowed. The latter, however, being of a coarse nature, 1s never eaten when any 
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1 A pious Muslim generally mts at his meals avoid too comfortable a 
osture 
with the right knee raised, after the example of tempting to unnecessary Sra es ae 
the Prophet, who adtpted this custom in order to 2 Pp 180 -182, ed Oxon 1800 
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other meat can be obtained, excepting by persons of the lower classes, and by Arabs of 
the desert, Of fish, almost every kind 1s eaten (excepting shell-fish), usually fmed in 
oil of game, little , partly in consequence of frequent doubt whether it have been law- 
fully killed The diet consists, in a great measure, of vegetables, and includes a large 
variety of pastry A very common kind of pastry is a pancake, which 1s made very thin, 
and folded over several times ike a napkin, it 1s saturated with butter, and generally 
sweetened with honey or sugar, as 18 also another common kind, which somewhat 
resembles vermicelli. 

The usual beverage at meals 1s water, which 1s drunk from cooling, porous, earthen 
bottles, or from cups of brass or other metal but mm the houses of the wealthy, sherbet 
is sometimes served instead of this, in covered glass cups, each of which contains about 
three quarters of a pint The sherbet 1s composed of water made very sweet with sugar, 
or with a hard conserve of violets or roses or mulberries, &e After every time that a 
person drinks, he says, “‘ Praise be to God,” and each person of the company says to 
him, “ May it be productive of enjoyment ” to which he replies, “ May God cause thee 
to have enjoyment” The Arabs drink little or no water during a meal, but generally 
take a large draught immediately after. The repast 1s quickly finished , and each 
person, as soon as he has done, says, “ Praise be to God,” or “ Praise be to God, the 
Lord of all creatures” He then washes, in the same manner as before, but more 
thoroughly , well lathering his beard, and rmsing his mouth 


NotF 18. This mode of shewmg honour to a meritorious indi¥idual, or distin- 
guished guest, which 1s at least as ancient as the tame of Ahasuerus,)5 1s still observed 
in Mushm countries 

Note 19 The influence of the stars upon the dispositions and fortunes of mankind 
is firmly believed by the generality of Muslims, and 1s often a inatter of consideration 
previously to the umting of two persons m mariage, though the absurdity of such an 
opmuon 18 declared in their law. 

Note 20 —On the D’strthution of Virtues and Vieers among Mankind TI have heard 
Arabs confess that their nation possesses nine-tenths of the envy that exists among all 
mankind collectively , but 1 have not seen any written authority for this Ibn-’Abbés 
assigns nine-tenths of the mtrigue or artifice that eaists in the world to the Copts ; 
nine-tenths of the perfidy, to the Jews, nine-tenths of the stupidity, to the Maghra- 
bees, nine-tenths of the hardness, tothe Turks, and nine-tenths of the bravery, to the 
Arabs According to Kaab-El-Ahbar, reason and sedition are most peculiar to Syna; 
plenty and degradation, to Egypt, and misery and health, to the Desert. In another 
account, faith and modesty are said to be most peculiar to El-Yemen, fortitude and 
sedition, to Syria; magnificence, or pride, and hypoerisy, to El-’Krak, wealth and 
degradation, to Egypt, and poverty and musery, to the Desert —Of women, it 18 said, 
by Kaab-El-Ahbar, that the best m the world (excepting those of the tribe of Kureysh 
mentioned by the Prophet) are those of El-Basrah, and the worst in the world, those 
of Egypt 

Note 21. In the Cairo edition, King Yoonan is made to say, ‘“‘I should repent after 
it, us King Smdibéd repented of hilhng the faleon,”—and thus 18 mtroduced an 
indifferent story m the place of that of the Husband and the Parrot , the former story 
describing a hing as having, under an erroneous idea, killed a falcon that had prevented 
his drinking poison The latter story I insert in preference, according to the Calcutta 
edition of the first two hundred nights, and the edition of Breslau. 


Note 22 —On Miraculously-gifted Buds. An Arab historian would make it to appear, 
that the intelligence and talent ascribed to this parrot are not nearly so wonderful as 
those which some birds have been known to display. He mentions a parrot which 
recited the Soorat Yé-Seen (or 36th chapter of the Kur-an), anda raven which recited 
the Soorat es-Siydch (or 32nd chapter), and which, on arriving at the place of prostra- 
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tion (or verse which should be recited with prostration), would perform that action, and 
say, “ My body prostrateth itself to Thee, and my heart confideth m Thee.” But these 
are not the most remarkable cases of the kind He affirms that there was a parrot in 
Cairo which recited the Kur-dn from beginning to end, The Basha, he says, desirmg 
to try its talent, caused a man to recite a chapter of the Kur-dn in 1ts presence, and to 
pass irregularly from one chapter to another, with the view of leading the bird into 
error but, instead of this bemg the result, the parrot corrected him "5 


Norte 28 But a few years ago, 1t was a common custom for an Arab merchant or 
shopkeeper of the ngher class to wear a sword, and this not only during a journey, 
but also during his ordmary walks or mdes I have seen many persons of this deserip- 
tion so armed, and with a pair of pistols stuck in the girdle, though seldom excepting 
in the former case. A dagger or case-kmife 1s a weapon now more commonly worn by 
such persons, both at home and abroad 


NorTE 24—On Hunting and IIauking Huntmg and hawking, which were common 
and favourite diversions of the Arabs, and especially of their kings and other great men, 
have now fallen into comparative disuse among this people ‘They are, however, stall 
frequently practised by the Persians, and in a manner the same as they are generally 
described in the present work. Sir John Malcolin was mformed that these sports were 
nowhere found in greater perfection than in the neighbourhood of Aboo-Shahr, where 
he witnessed and took part im them I shall, therefore, here avail myself of his 
observations on this subject. 

«The huntsmen,” he says, ‘* proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, near the 
sea-side theydhave hawhs and greyhounds, the former carried 1n the usual manner, on 
the hand of the huntsman , the latter led im a leash by a horseman, generally the same 
who carries the hawk When the antclope is seen, they endeavour to get as near as 
possible, but the animal, the moment 1t observes them, goes off at a rate that seems 
swifter than the wind the horsemen are mstantly at full speed, having slipped the 
dogs. If 1t 18 a single deer, they at the same time fly the hawks, but if a herd, they 
wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular antelope The hawks, sknnmmg along 
near the ground, soon reach the deer, at whose head they pounce m succession, and 
sometimes with a violence that hnochs itover [They are commonly described as peck- 
ing at the poor creature’s cyes until they blind it] At all events, they confuse the 
animal so much as to stop its speed in such a degree that the dogs can come up with 
it, and, in an instant, nen, horses, dogs, and hawks, surround the unfortunate deer, 
against which their united efforts have been combmed The part of the chase that 
surprised me most, was the extraordinary combination of the hawks and the dogs, 
which throughout seemed to look to each other for aid This, I was told, was the 
result of long and skilful trainng—The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest 
quadruped on earth, and the rapidity of the first burst of the chase I have described 
is astonishing. The run seldom exceeds three or four miles, and often is not half so 
much. <A fawn 1s an easy victory, the doe often runs a good chase, and the buck is 
seldom taken. The Arabs are, indeed, afraid to fly ther hawks at the latter, as these 
fine birds, in pouncing, frequently impale themselves on its sharp horns —The hawks 
used in this sport are of a species that I have never seen im any other country. This 
breed, which 1s called Cherkh, is not large, but of great beauty and symmetry. 

“Another mode of running down the antelope 1s practised here, and still more in 
the interior of Persia. Persons of the highest rank lead their own greyhounds in a 
long silken Jeash, which passes through the collar, and 1s ready to slip the moment the 
huntsman chooses The well-trained dog goes alongside the horse, and keeps clear of 
him when at full speed, and in all kinds of country When a herd of antelopes is seen, 
a consultation 1s held, and the most experienced determme the point towards which 
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they are to be driven. The field (as an English sportsman would term 1t) then disperse, 
and, winle some drive the herd in the desired direction, those with the dogs take then 
post on the same line, at the distance of about a mile from each other, one of the worst 
dogs is then slipped at the herd, and fiom the moment he singles out an antelope the 
whole body are in motion The object of the horsemen who have greyhounds 1s to 
intercept 1ts course, and to ship fresh dogs, in succession, at the fatigued anmal = In 
rare instances, the second dog kills It is generally the third or fourth, and even 
these, when the deer is strong, and the ground favourable, often fail. This sport, which 
is very exhilarating, was the dehght of the late King of Persia, Agh}) Mohanmad 
Khan, whose taste is inherited by the present sovereign 

«The novelty of these amusements mterested me, and I was pleased, on accompany - 
ing a party to a village, about twenty mies from Aboo-Shahr, to see a speeies of hawk- 
ing peculiar, I believe, to the sandy plaims of Persia, on which the Hobéia, a noble 
species of bustard, 15 found on almost bare plains, where st has no shelter but a small 
shrub called ‘gectuck’ When we went in quest of them, we had a party of about, 
twenty, all well mounted Two kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport , the first, 
the Cherkh (the same which is flown at the antelope), attacks them on the ground, but 
will not follow them on the wing, for this reason, the ‘Bhyree,’ a hawk well known m 
India, 1s flown the moment the Hobara rises —As we rode along m an extended line, 
the inen who carried the Cherkhs every now and then unhooded and held them up, 
that they might look over the plan — The first Hobér& we found aflorded us a proot of 
the astonishing quickness of sight of one of the hawks he fluttered to be loose, and 
the man who held him gave hnn a whoop as he threw hmn off Ins hand, and set off at 
full speed. We all did the same _ At first we only saw our hawk skimming over the 
plain, but soon perceived, at a distance of more than a nule, the beautiful spechled 
Hobéra, with his head erect and wings outspread, running forward to meet his adver- 
sary ‘The Cherkh inade several unsuccessful pounces, which were either evaded or 
repelled by the beak or wings of the Hobara, wlich at last found an opportunity of 
rising, when # Bhyree was mstantly flown, and the whole party were agam at full 
gallop We had a flight of more than a mile, when the Hobara alighted, and was killed 
hy another Cherkh, who attacked him on the giound. Thus bird weighed ten pounds 
We killed several others, but were not always successful, having seen our hawks twice 
completely beaten, during the two days we followed this fine sport ””6 

The hunting of the wild ass 1s another sport of the Persians and Arabs, but one of a 
more difficult nature This animal 1s found in Syria, and m the Nubian deserts, as 
well as in Arabia and Persia. The more common kinds of gaine are gazelles, or ante- 
lopes, hares, partridges, the species of giouse called “ kata,’’ quails, wild geese, ducks, 
&e Agaunst all of these, the hawk 1s generally employed, but assisted in the capture 
of gazelles and hares by dogs The usual arms of the sportsmen, m the times to which 
the present work relates, were the bow and arrow, the cross-bow, the spear, the sword, 
and the mace. When the game 1s struck down, but not killed, by any weapon, its 
throat 1s immediately cut. If merely stunned, and then left to die, its flesh 1s unlawful 
food. Some other laws respecting the killing of game have been mentioned in a former 
note; but one has been there omitted which 1s worthy of remark, though it is often 
disregarded ; 1t is, that hunting is allowable only for the purpose of procuring food, or 
to obtain the skin of an animal, or for the sake of destroying ferocious and dangerous 
beasts Amusement is certainly, in general, the main object of the Muslin huntsman , 
but he does not, with this view, endeavour to prolong the chase; on the contrary, he 
strives to take the game as quickly as possible; for this purpose, nets are often employed, 
and the hunting party, forming what is called the circle of the chase (halkat es-seyd), 
surround the spot in which the game is found. 


16 Sketches of Persia, vol. i. ch.v [Mr Lane has wntten some of the Oriental words in this extract 
according to his own mode —Ep |] 
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“On the eastern frontiers of Syria,” says Burckhardt, “ are several places allotted for 
the hunting of gazelles these places are called ‘ nasiade ’ [more properly, ‘ magyedehs ’]. 
An open space in the plain, of about one mile and a half square, is enclosed on three 
sides by a wall of loose stones, too high for the gazelles to leap over In different parte 
of this wall, gaps are purposely left, and near each gap a deep ditch is made on the 
outside. The enclosed space 1s situated near some rivulet or spring to which, in summer, 
the gazelles resort. When the hunting is to begin, many peasants assemble, and watch 
till they see a herd of gazelles advancing from a distance towards the enclosure, into 
which they drive them the gazelles, frightened by the shouts of these people, and the 
discharge of fire-arms, endeavour to leap over the wall, but can only effect this at the 
gaps, where they fall into the ditch outside, and are easily taken, sometimes by hundreds 
The chief of the herd always leaps first the others follow him one by one. The gazeller 
thus taken are immediately killed, and their flesh is sold to the Arabs and neighbour- 
ing Fellahs ’*? 


Nore 25 In the Cairo edition, the word “jezeereh ” (an island) is erroneously put 
for “ khardbeh ” (a ruin) 


Norte 26. “ Ghooleh” 1s the femmuine of “ Ghool ” The Ghool 1s 2 fabulous being, 
of which some account has been given in No. 21 of the notes to the Introduction 


Note 27. Tiys epithet of the Deity appears to be used in preference to others in this 
instance, in order to nmply that God always decrees what is best for a virtuous man, 
even when the reverse would seem to us to be the case He is here described as 
appointing that the sage should die a violent death, but this death, bemg unmerited, 
raised him, according to Mohammadan notions, to the rank of a martyr 

In the edition from winch iny translation is chiefly made, four poetical quotations 
are here inserted on the subject of fate, and the utility of anxious forebodings The 
first of these is as follows — 


“( thou who fearest thy fate, be at case, commit thine affairs unto Him who spread out the earth 

For what 1s predestmed cannot be cancelled, and thou art secure from cvery thing that 1s not 

predestined ” 

Noti 28 — The Fable of the Crocodile Perhaps the reader may desire to know what 18 
the story which the sage Dooban dechmed to relate, I will therefore supply the omnssion 
as wellas my memory will allow me, Ihave heard thi» fable differently told by diflerent 
persons, and it 1s sometimes spun out to a considerable length, but the principal 
points of 1t are these —A crocodile, having crawled far from the Nile, over a desert 
tract, found his strength so exhausted by fatigue and thirst, that he despaired of being 
uble to return to the river While he was in this unhappy state, an Arab with his 
camel approached lum, proceeding in the demred direction, and he appealed to his 
compassion, entreating that he would bind lnm on the back of the camel, and so convey 
him to the Nile, and promising that he would afterwards, in return for this favour, 
carry him across to the opposite bank. The Arab answered, that he feared the croco- 
dile would, as soon as he was unbound, turn upon him, and devour him , but the 
monster swore so solemnly that he would gratefully requmte the service he requested, 
that the man was mduced to consent, and, making Jus camel jie down, bound the 
crocodile firmly upon his back, and brought him to the bank of the river. No sOOneT, 
however, was the horrid creature hberated, than, in spite of his vows, he opened his 
hideous jaws to destroy his benefactor, who, though he eluded this danger, was unable 
to rescue his camel At this moment a fox drew nearthem The man accel this 
cunning animal, related his tale; and the crocodile urged in lis own excuse that the 
ae ayes bound him on the back of the camel m such a manner that he had 

ost killed him. The fox rephed that he could quickly pursue and capture the man, 
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but that he must act fairly, and first see the whole transaction repeated before him. 
The crocodile, assenting, and submitting to have a noose thrown over his jaws, was 
again bound on the back of the camel, and taken to the place whence he was brought, 
and as soon as this was done, the man, by the direction of the fox, holdmg with one 
hand the halter of ns camel, with the other cut the ropes which secured ns burden, 
and hasted away with his beast, leaving the ungrateful and treacherous monster im the 
same hopeless state in which he had found him. 


Note 29 This comparison is perfectly just My first visit to Egypt was not too 
late for me to witness such a scene as that which is here alluded to , but now, through- 
out the Turkish dominions, the officers of government are obliged, more or less, to 
assunilate their style of dress to that which commonly prevails m Europe, gandy 
colours are out of fashion among them, and silk embroidery 1s generally preferred to 
gold in Egypt, however, the dress worn by this class of persons has not been so much 
altered asin Turkey, still retammg an Onental character, though wanting the shawl 
which was wound round the red cap, and formed the turban, while the dress worn by 
other classes has undergone no change [This note still applies to the habitants of 


Egy pt, with the exception of the Turks, who have very generally adopted the modern 
Turkish, or senn-European dress — Ep ] 


NoTE 30 This story of the head speaking after 1t was cut off 1s not without a 
parallel in the writings of Arab Iustorians The head of Sa’eed, theeson of Jubeyr, is 
said to have uttered the words, “There 1s no deity but God,” after 1t had been severed 
from his body by order of El-Hajjij, who 1s related to have hilled a hundred and twenty 
thousand persons of note, besides those whom he slew im war. 


Note 31 I do not remember to have read or heard the story of Umdmeh and 
"Atukeh, who, as their names nnport, were two females 


NotF 32 The words here quoted are part of the 36th verse of the 17th chapter of 
the Kur-an 


NotrF 33 The title of “Sultan” 1s higher than that of “Mehk” (or King) a 
Sultan, properly speaking, beg a monarch who has kings or viceroys under Ins 
authority. 


Nork 34£—On Kohl, andthe mode of apply it Kohl isa black powder, with which 
most of the Arab, and many other, women blachen the edges of the evehds — The most 
common hind 1s the smoke-blach which is produced by burning a hind of frankincense. 
An infenor hind 1s the smoke-black produced by burning the shells of almonds — These 
are believed to be benetieiml to the eves, but are generally used merely for the sake of 
ornament Among other hinds which are particularly employed for ther beneficial 
effect upon the eye are several ores of lead, reduced to a fine powder Antimony 1s 
suid to have been, m former times, the most esteemed kind of kohl The powder is 
apphed by means of a small probe of wood, ory, or silver, the end of w hich 1s moistened, 
and then dipped in the powder, and drawn along the edges of the ey ehds 


Norr 35 The Koofeeyeh is desembed ma great Arabie Lexicon (Tj el-"Aroos) as 
“a thing worn on the head; so called because of its roundness ” and this 1s the only 
deserption of it that I have been able to tind 1 was told in Caro, that © hoofcey eh ” 
is the correct appellation of the head-herchief commonly called “ keffeeyeh -” but this 1s 
aunstake The latter is a square hereluet, which 1s worn on the head, measuring about 
a yard in each direction, and of various colours, generally a dull, brownish red, bright 
grecn, and yellow, composing broad and narrow stripes, and having a deep fringe of 
strings and tassels along two opposite edges ‘The most common hind is entirely of 
cotton; another, of cotton interwoven with silk, and a third, of silk interwoven with 
gold. It is now chiefly worn by the Wahhabees and several tribes of Bedawces , but 
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the former wear only the first kind, as they hold articles of dress composed wholly or 
partly of silk or gold to be unlawful. In former times 1 was in common use among 
the inhabitants of thetowns It is mostly worn by men, aud is deubled diagonally, and 
placed over the cap in such a manner that the two corners which are folded together 
hang down the back , and the other two corners, 1n front. A piece of woollen rope, or a 
strip of rag, or a turban, 1s generally wound round it , and the corners, or those only which 
usually hang down in front, are sometimes turned up, and tucked within the upper 
edge of the turban. The inhabitants of the towns usually wear the turban over the 
keffeeyeh, Burckhardt, who calls this head-kerclnef “keffie,” mentions, that the | 
Bedawees of Mekkeh and El-Yemen tie over it, mstead of the woollen rope which 18 
used by the Northern Bedawees, “a circle made of waa, tar, and butter, strongly hneaded 
together tls,” he adds, “18 pressed down to the middle of the head, and looks hhe 
the airy crown of a samt It 1s about the thickness of a finger, and they take it off 
very frequently to press it between their hands, so that its shape may be preserved ”" 
The hetter kinds of heffeeveh above mentioned are worn by some of the Turks, but not 
in the Arab manner, bemg wound tight round the cap 


NoTE 36 —Anecdote of a Mirucnlous Fivh = Tins story of the miraculous fish reminds 
me of one of a similar kind which 1s related as authentic A certam just judge of the 
Israelites, im the time of Solomon, had a wife who, every time that she brought hin his 
food used to ejaculate a prayer that disgrace nnght befall every untathful wife | One 
day, this woman haying placed before her husband a tried fish, and repeated her usual 
eyaculation, the fish leaped from the dish. and fell upon the floor | This happened three 
times, and, m consequence of a suspicion expressed by a devotee, who was consulted 
respecting the meaning of this strange event, the judge discovered that a supposed 
maid, whom he had purchased as a slave, was a disguised man 7? 


Note 37 This comparison 15 not mtended to be understood in its literal sense, for 
the smallest of the tribe of °Ad ww said to have been sixty culnts gh the largest, a 
hundred! The tmbe of Ad were a race of anuient Arabs, who, according to the Kur-an 
and Arab histonans, were destroyed by a suffocating wind, for their infidelity, after 
their rejection of the admomtions of the prophet Hood. 


Nore 38 The Arabs generally calculate distances by time The average distance 
uf a day’s Journey is from twenty to twenty-five miles, the former being the usual rate 
of caray an-travelling 


NOTE 39 —On the Priacy of Arab Duclhnys In a palace, or large house, there is 
yenerally a wide bench of stone, or a wooden couch, withm the outer door, for the ac- 
cuimodation of the door-heeper and other servants The entrance-passage leads to an 
open court, and, for the sake of preventing persons at the entrance, or a little withm it, 
from seeing into the court, 1t usually has two turnings, We imay, therefore, under- 
stand the motive of the King in seating himself m the place here desembed to have 
heen a desire that he might not, 1f discovered, be supposed to be prymg impertinent]y 
mto the intertor of the palace. Respect for the privacy of another s house is a px nnt 
that is deemed of so much importance that 1t is insisted upon in the Kur-dn, in these 
words .—*O ye who have become believers, enter not any houses, besides your own 
houses, until ye shall have asked leave, and saluted their inhabitants, this will be better 
for you peradventure ye will be admomshed And if ye find not in them any person, 
enter them not, until leave be granted you; and if it be said unto you, Return, then 
do ye return; this will be more decent for you; and God knoweth what ye do. But at 
shall be no crime in you that ye enter uninhabited houses wherem ye may find a con- 
venience. When u visiter finds the door open, and no servant below, he usually claps 
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his hands as a signal for some person to come to him; striking the palm of his left 
hand with the fingers of the mght > and even when leave has been granted him to enter, 
it is customary for him, when he has to ascend to an upper apartment, to repeat several 
times some ejaculation, such as ‘ Permission ”’ or, “ O Protector "’ (that 1s, “O protect- 
ing God "’), as he goes up, in order that any female of the family, who may chance to 
be in the way, may have notice of his approach, and either retjre or veil herself, 
Sometimes the servant who precedes him does this in his stead. 


, Nore 40. These verses are translated from the Calcutta edition of the first two 
hundred mghts, as more apposite than those which are inserted im their place in the 
edition of Cairo. 

Note 41, That the reader may not form wrong conceptions of the characters of 
many persons portrayed in ths work, it 1s necessary to observe, that weeping 1s not re- 
garded by the Arabs as an evidence of an effemmate disposition, or meonsistent with 
even a hero mind, though the Muslims in general are remarkable for the calmness 
with which they endure the heaviest afflictions 


Notr 42. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to mention, that it 1s a common custom of the 
Orientals, as of other natives of warm climates, to take a nap im the afternoon. A 
tradesman 15 not unfrequently seen enjoying this luxury m his shop, and seldom, except- 
ing m this case, 18 1t Considered allowable to wake a person 


Nor 13 —Descsuptwn of Arab Fans The hind of fan most commonly used by the 
Arabs has the form of a small flag = The flap, which 1s about six or seven inches in 
width, and somewhat more im length, 1s composed of split palm-leav es of various colours, 
or some plam and others coloured, neatly plated or woven together The handle is a 
piece of palm-stich, about twice the length of the flap Tins fan 1s used by men as 
well as women, and for the double purpose of moderating the heat and repelling the 
ties, which, in warm weather, are excessively annoying — It 1s more effective than the 
ordinary European fan, and requires less exertion Arabian fans of the hind here 
desertbed, brought from Mehkheh to Cairo as articles of merchandise, may be purchased 
m the latter city for a sum less than a penny each, they are mostly made m the Heyiz. 
Another hind of fan, generally composed of blach ostrich-feathers, of large dimensions, 
and ornamented with a small prece of looking-glass on the lower part of the front, 1s 
often used by the Arabs A hind of tly-whisk made of palm-leaves 18 also m very 
yeneral use. A servant or slave 1s often employed to wave it over the master or mis- 
tress durmy a meal or an afternoon nap 


Note (4, Mes’oodeh is the femmuine of Mes’ood, a name before explained, as signi- 
tying “happy,” or “made happy ” 

Notr 45. The word which 1 have here rendered “wie” (namely, “sharib”) is 
apphed to any drink, and particularly to a sweet beverage, but, in the present case, the 
contest shews that its sigmitication is that wlach T have given it. The desemption of a 
carousal in the neat chapter will present amore ft occasion for my considering at large 
the custom of drinking wine as existing among the Arabs. 


Nore 1G—On the Use of Ilemp to andue Intoricuten The name of “ benj.”” or 
“beng,” is now, and, I beheve, generally, given to henbane; but El-Kazweenee states 
that the leaves of the garden hemp (kinneb bustance, or shahdanaj,) are the beny which, 
when eaten, disorders the reason, This is an important confirmation of De Sacy’s 
opmion respecting the derivation of the appellation of “ Assassins ” from Hashshasheen 
(hemp-eaters, or persons who intoxicate themselves with hemp); as the sect which we 
call “ Assassins ” are expressly said by the Arabs to have made frequent use of ben) ~ 


% Heo “ Modern Egyptians,” vol fi. close of — sheeyeh,” which 18 exactly synonymous with 
chap ix —Since this was written, I have found =“ Hashshasheen,” to the “ Assassins .” this, there- 
that Kl-Idreesce applics the term “Hashee- fore, decides the question 
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To this subject I shall have occasion to revert. I need only add here, that the custom 
of using benj, and other narcotics, for purposes similar to that described in this tale, is 
said to be not very unfrequently practised in the present day, but as many Arab hus- 
bands are extremely suspicious of the character of women in general, perhaps there is 
but ttle ground for this assertion 

Nore 47 Most Eastern cities and towns are partly or wholly surrounded by 
mounds of rubbish, close to the walls, and upon these mounds are thrown the carcasses 
of camels, horses, and other beasts, to be devoured by dogs and vultures Immense 
mounds of this unsightly description entirely surrounded the city of Cairo, but those 
which extended along 1t« western side, and, in a great measure, screened it from the 
view of persons approaching from the Nile, have lately been removed by order ot the 
present Bisha of Egypt. [This note was written in the year 1838, in the time of 
Mohammad ’Alee —Ep ] 

Nore 48, “Kubbeh ” generally signifies ether a dome or a cupola, or a building 
or apartment surmounted by a dome In the present mstance it 1s to be understood m 
the latter sense. It 1s also applied to a closet, and to a tent 


Nore 49 “Kéf” 1s generally to be understood, as it 15 m the present case, to 
sipmfy the chain of mountains beheved, by the Mushins, to encircle our earth, as 
mentioned in a former note It 1s also the name of the cham of Caucasus, and hence 
it has been supposed that the fable respecting the mountains before mentioned, omgm- 
ated from an early idea that the chain of Caucasus was the liunt of the habitable earth, 
but 1t 1s possible that the latter mountaims may have derived them name from an 
imaginary resemblance to the former 


Note 50 Rats, though unlawful food to the Mushm, are occasionally eaten by 
many of the peasants of the province of Lower Egypt called El-Boheyreh, on the west 
of the western branch of the Nile The extraordinary abundance of these anmnals, and 
mice, throughout Egypt, gave rise to an absurd fable, wWiuch is related by Diodorus 
Siculus® as a matter worthy of serious consideration —that these creatures are gene- 
rated from the alluvial so11 deposited by the Nile The mundation drives many of 
them from the fields to the houses and deserts, and destroys the rest, but soon after 
the waters have subsided, vast numbers of them are seen agam, taking refuge im the 
deep clefts of the parched soil 


Note 51 —On the Beverage called Boovah Boozah, or boozeh, 1s a favourite beverage 
of the boatmen, and other persons of the lower class, in Egypt, and more especially of 
the Nubians and negroes, as 1t was, according to Herodotus and other writers, of the 
ancient Egyptians It 1s an intoxicating liquor, a hind of beer, most commonly pre- 
pared from barley-bread, crumbled, maed with water, stramed, and left to ferment. 
It 1s also prepared from wheat and from mullet im the same manner. The account of 
Herodotus has been confirmed by the discovery of large jars, contammg the dregs of 
the barley-beer in ancient tombs at Thebes 


Nore 52.—On the Apparel, &c , of Mourning. The wearing of mourning appears to 
have been a custom of both sexes among the Arabs m earher times, for the black cloth- 
ing which distinguished the ’Abbaésce Khaleefehs and their officers was originally 
assumed in testimony of grief for the death of the Imam Ibraheem Ibn-Mohammad It 
has, however, ceased to be worn by men, as indicating a want of resynation to the 
decrees of Providence, and 1s only assumed by women on the occasion of the death of a 
husband or near relation, and not for an elderly person In the former cases they dye 
their shirts, head-veils, face-veils, and handkerchiefs, of a blue or almost black colour 
with indigo , and sometimes, with the same dye, stain their hands and arins as high aA 
the elbows, and smear the walls of their apartments. They gencrally ubstain from 
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wearing any article of dress of a bright colour, leave their hair unbraided, and deck 
themselves with few or no ornaments. They also cease to make use of perfumes, kobl, 
and henna, and often turn upside-down the carpets, mats, cushions, and coverings of 
the deewans. 

Norr 53 ‘ Houses of Lamentations,”’ erected in burial-grounds for the accommada- 
tion of ladies on the occasions of their visiting the tombs of their relations, have been 
mentioned in a former note respecting the two grand annual festivals, 


Nore 54. The kind of tomb here alluded to is generally a square building crowned 
hy a dome. 

Norte 55. This passage deserves particular notice, as being one of those which assist 
us to form some opmion respecting the period when the present work, in the states in 
which 1t is known to us, was composed or compiled or remodelled It is the same in 
all the copies of the original work that I have seen, and bears strong evidence of having 
been written subsequently to the commencement of the exghth century of the Fhght, or 
fourteenth of our era, at which period, 1t appears, the Christians and Jews were first 
compelled to distinguish themselves by wearing, respectively, blue and yellow turbans, 
in accordance with an order issued by the Sultan of Egypt, Mohammad Ibn-Kala-oon 
Thus the white turban became peculhar to the Mushms —An eminent German critic has 
been unfortunate m selecting the incident of the four fish as affording an argument in 
favour of his opinion that the Tales of a Thousand and One Nights are of Indian origin, 
on the mere ground that the same word (vurna) 1s used in Sansert to sigmfy both “colour” 
and ‘ caste ”” 

Note 56 The Muslims often implore the mtercession of their prophet, and of 
Various members of Ins family and other holy persons, though their ordinary prayers 
are addressed solely to God The regard which they pay to their reputed saints, both 
hving and deceased, as mediators, 1s one of the heresies which the Wahhabees most 
vehemently condemn 

Note 57, This verse, translated from my usual prototype, the Cairo edition, is 
there followed by another, which I omit as being inapposite 

Notr 58. In the first of the notes to the Introduction, I have mentioned that :t 
is a general custom of the Muslims to repeat this phrase, “In the name of God'” on 
commencing every lawful action that 1s of any importance, 1t is, therefore, here 
employ ed, as it 18 in many simular cases, to express a readiness to do w hat 1s commanded 
or requested , and 18 equivalent to saying, “I this mstant begin to execute thy orders.” 

Note 59 The condition and offices of memlooks, who are male white slaves, have 
been mentioned in the thirteenth note to the first chapter. 

Norr 60, Eastern histones present numerous instances of marriages as unequal as 
those here related, the reader, therefore, must not regard this part of the story as 
Inconsistent. 
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CHAPTER III. 


COMMENCING WITH PART OF THF NINTH NIGHT, AND FNDING WITH PART 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH. 


THE STORY OF THE PORTER AND TITE LADIES OF BAGHDA)), 
AND OF THE THREE ROYAL MENDICANTS, &c. 


TuEre was a man of the city of Baghdad, who was unimarricd, and 
he was a porter; and one day, as he sat in the market, reclming 
against his crate,’ there accosted him a female wrapped in an 1zfr? of 
the manufacture of El-Mosil,? composed of gold-embroidered silk, 
with a border of gold lace at each end, who raised her face-veil, and 
displayed beneath it a pair of black eyes, with lids bordered by long 
lashes, exhibiting a tender expression, and features of perfect beauty ; 
and she said, with a sweet voice, Bring thy crate, and follow me. 


THE STORY OF THE PORTER, &c PAI 


The porter had searcely heard her words when he took up his crate, 
and he followed her until she stopped at the door of a house, and 
knocked; whereupon there came down to her a Christian, and she 
gave him a piece of gold, and received for it a quantity of olives, and 
two large vessels of wine,‘ which she placed in the crate, saymg to 
the porter, Take it up, and follow me. The porter exclaimed, This 18, 
indeed, a fortunate day !—and he took up the crate, and followed her. 
She next stopped at the shop of a fruiterer, and bought of him Syrian 
apples, and ’?Othmanee quinces,’ and peaches of 7Omaén, and jasmine 
of Aleppo, and water-hlies of Damascus, and cucumbers of the Nile, 
and Egyptian limes, and Sultance ecitrons, and sweet-scented myrtle, 
and sprigs of the henna-tree, and chamomile, and anemones, and violets, 
and pomegranate flowers, and eglantine: all these she put into the 
porter’s crate, and said to him, Take it up. So he took it up, and 
followed her until she stopped at the shop of a butcher, to whom 
she said, Cut off ten pounds of meat ;—and he cut it off for her, and 
she wrapped it m a leaf of a banana-tree, and put it in the crate, and 
said agam, Take it up, O porter -—and he did so, and followed her. 
She next stopped at the shop of a seller of dry fruits, and took some 
of every kind of these, and desired the porter to take up his burden. 
Having obeyed, he followed her until she stopped at the shop of a 
confeetioner, where she bought a dish, and filled it with sweets of 
every hind that he had,® which she put mto the crate; whereupon 
the porter ventured to say, If thou hadst informed me beforehand, I 
had brought with me a mule to carry all these things. The lady 
smiled at his remark, and next stopped at the shop of a perfumer, of 
whom she bought ten kinds of scented waters ; rosc-water, and orange- 
flower-water, and willow-flower-watcr,' &c.; together with some sugar, 
and a sprmkling-bottle® of rose-water infused with musk, and some 
frankincense, and alocs-wood, and ambergris, and musk, and wax 
candles; and, placing all these m the crate, she said, Take up thy 
crate, and follow me. He, therefore, took 1t up, and followed her 
until she came to a handsome house, before which was a spacious 
court. It was a lofty structure, with a door of two leaves, composed 
of ebony, overlaid with plates of red gold.’ 

The young lady stopped at this door, and knocked gently ; where- 
upon both its leaves were opened, and the porter, looking to see who 
opened it, found it to be a damsel of tall stature, high-bosomed, fair 
and beautiful, and of elegant form, with a forehead hke the bright new 
moon, eyes like those of gazelles, eyebrows like the new moon of 
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Ramadén,”° cheeks resembling anemoncs, and a mouth like the seal of 
Suleyman :” her countenance was like the full moon 1m its splendour, 
and the forms of her bosom resembled two pomegranates of equal size. 
When the porter beheld her, she captivated his reason, the crate nearly 
fell from his head, and he exclaimed, Never in my hfe have I seen a 
more fortunate day than this! The lady-portress, standing within the 
door, said to the cateress and the porter, Ye are welcome :—and they 
entered, and proceeded to a spacious saloon,’? decorated with various 
colours, and beautifully constructed, with carved wood-work, and 
fountains, and benches of different kinds, and closets with curtains 
hanging before them ; there was also 1m it, at the upper end,! a couch 
of alabaster inlaid with large pearls and jewels, with a musquito-curtain 
of red satin suspended over it, and within this was a young lady with 
eyes possessing the enchantment of Babul, and a figure hke the letter 
Alf, with a face that put to shame the shining sun: she was hke one 
of the brilliant planets, or rather, one of the most high-born of the 
maidens of Arabia. This third lady,'® msing from the couch, advanced 
with a slow and elegant gait to the middle of the saloon, where her 
sisters were standing, and said to them, Why stand ye still? Luft 
down the burden from the head of this poor porter —whereupon the 
cateress placed herself before him, and the portress behind him, 
and, the third lady assisting them, they lifted 1t down from his head. 
They then took out the contents of the crate, and, having put every 
thing im its place, gave to the porter two picces of gold, saying to him, 
Depart, O porter. 

The porter, however, stood looking at the ladics, and admiring 
their beauty and their agreeable dispositions; for he had never seen 
any more handsome ; and when he observed that they had not a man 
among them, and gazed upon the wine, and fruits, and swect-scented 
flowers, which were there, he was full of astonishment, and hesitated 
to go out , upon which one of the ladies said to hm, Why dost thon 
not go? dost thou deem thy hire too httle? Then turning to one of 
her sisters, she said to her, Give him another piece of gold.—By Allah, 
O my mistress, exclaimed the porter, my hire 1s but two half-dirhems,"’ 
and I thought not what ye have given me too little ; but my heart and 
mind were occupied with reflections upon you and your state, ye bemg 
alone, with no man among you, not one to amuse you with his com- 
pany; for ye know that the menarch” standcth not firmly but on four 
walls: now ye have not a fourth, and the pleasure of women 18 not 
coinplete without men. ye are three only, and have need of a fourth, 
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who should be a man, a person of sense, discreet, acute, and a con- 
cealer of secrets. We are maidens, they replied; and fear to impart 
our secret to him who will not keep it; for we have read, in a certain 
history, this verse .— 
(iuard thy secret from another intrust 1t not for he who intrusteth a secret 
hath lost it. 
—By your eustence, said the porter, I am a man of sense, and trust- 
worthy: I have read various books, and perused histories. I make 
known what 1s fair, and conceal what 1s foul, and act in accordance 
with the saying of the poet :— 
None keepeth a secret: but a faithful person with the best of mankind it re- 
maineth concealed, 
A secret is with me as in a house with a loch, whose hey 1 lost, and whose door 
is sealed! 
When the ladies heard the verses which he quoted, and the words with 
which he addressed them, they sud to him, Thou knowest that we 
have expended here a considerable sum of moncy* hast thou then 
wherewith to requite us? We will not suffer thee to remain with us 
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unless thou contribute a sum of moncy ; for thou desirest to sit with 
us, and to be our cup-compamion, and to gaze upon our beautiful faces. 
—If friendship is without money, said the mistress of the house, 1t 18 
not equivalent to the weight of a gram —and the portress added, If 
thou hast nothing, depart with nothmg.—but the catercss sad, O 
sister, let us suffer him ; for, verily, he hath not been deficient in his 
services for us this day: another had not been so patient with us 
whatever, therefore, falls to his share of the expense, I will defray for 
him.—At this the porter rejoiced, and exclaimed, By Allah, I obtained 
my first and only pay this day from none but thee :—and the other 
ladies said to him, Sit down. thou art welcome. 

The cateress then arose, and, having tightened her girdle, arranged 
the bottles, and strained the wme, and prepared the table by the pool 
of the fountam. She made ready all that they required, brought the 
wine, and sat down with her sisters ; the porter also sitting with them, 
thinking he was im a dream. And when they had seated themselves, 
the catercss took a jar of wine, and filled the first cup, and drank it 7" 
she then filled another, and handed it to one of her sisters ;- and im hke 
manner she did to her other sister; after which she filled agam, and 
handed the cup to the porter, who, having taken it from her hand, 
repeated this verse -— 

I wall drink the wine, and enjoy health, for, verily, this beverage is a remedy 

for disease 
The we contmued to circulate among them, and the porter, taking 
his part in the revels, dancing and smgmg with them, and enjoyme 
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the fragrant odours, began to hug and kiss them, while one slapped”! 
him, and another pulled him, and the third beat him with sweet- 
scented flowers, till, at length, the wine made sport with their reason ; 
and they threw off all restraimt, indulging thar meriment with as 
much freedom as if no man had been present.” 

Thus they continued until the approach of mght, when they said 
to the porter, Depart, and shew us the breadth of thy shoulders ;2— 
but he replied, Verily the departure of my soul from my body were 
more easy to me than my departure from your company ; therefore 
suffer us to Jom the mght to the day, and then cach of us shall return 
to his own, or her own, affairs. The cateress, also, agai interceded 
for him, saying, By my hfe 1 conjure you that ye suffer him to pass 
the mght with us, that we may laugh at his drollenes, for he 1s a 
witty rogue. So they said to him, Thou shalt pass the mght with us 
on this condition, that thou submit to our authority, and ask not an 
explanation of anything that thou shalt see. He replied, Good.—Rise 
then, said they, and read what is mscribed upon the door. Accord- 
ingly, he went to the door, and found the following msenption upon 
it in letters of gold, Speak not of that which doth not concern thee, 
lest thou hear that which will not please thee.—and he said, Bear 
witness to my promise that I will not speak of that which doth not 
concern me. 

The cateress then rose, and prepared for them a repast , and, after 
they had caten a little, they lighted the candles and burnt some aloes- 
wood. This done, they sat down again to the table; and, while they 
were cating and drinking, they heard a knocking at the door , where- 
upon, without causing any interruption to their meal, one of them 
went to the door, and, on her return, said, Our pleasure this mght 1s 
now complete, for I have found, at the door, three foreigners** with 
shaven chins, and each of them 1s blind of the left eye: it 1s an extra- 
ordinary comeidence — They are strangers newly arrived,” and each of 
them has a ndiculous appearance «if they come im, therefore, we shall 
be amused with laughing at them.—The lady ceased not with these 
words, but continued to persuade her sisters until they consented, and 
saul, Let them enter; but make it a condition with them that they 
speak not of that which doth not concern them, lest they hear that 
which will not please them. Upon this she rejoiced, and, having gone 
again to the door, brought in the three men blind of one eye and with 
shaven chins, and they had thin and twisted mustaches. Bemg men- 
dicants, they saluted and drew back ; but the ladies rose to them, and 





scated them ; and when these three men looked at the porter, they saw 
that he was intoucated ; and, observing lim narrowly, they thought 
that he was onc of their own class, and said, He is a mendicant like 
ourselves, and will amuse us by his conversation .—but the porter, 
hearing what they said, arose, and rolled his eyes, and exclauned to 
them, Sit quiet, and abstain from impertinent remarks. Tlave ye not 
read the inscription upon the door ?—The ladies, laughing, said to cach 
other, Between the mendicants and the porter we shall find matter for 
amusement. They then placed before the former some food, and they 
ate, and then sat to drink. The portress handed to them the wine, 
and, as the cup was circulating among them, the portcr said to them, 
Brothers, have ye any tale or strange anecdote wherewith to amuse us ? 
The mendicants, heated by the wine, asked for musical struments ; 
and the portress brought them a tambourine of the manufacture of El- 
Mésil, with a lute of El-’Erék, and a Persian harp ;” whereupon they 
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all arose ; and one took the tambourine; another, the lute; and the 
third, the harp: and they played upon these mstruments, the ladies 
accompanying them with loud songs, and while they were thus divert- 
ing themselves, a person knocked at the door. The portress, there- 
fore, went to see who was there, and the cause of the knocking was 
this. 

The Khalecfeh® Haroon Er-Rasheed had gone forth this mght to 
see and hear what news he could collect, accompanied by Jaafar his 
Wezcer, and Mesroor™ his executioner. It was his custom to disguise 
himself im the attire of a merchant ; and this night, as he went through 
the city, he happened to pass, with his attendants, by the house of 
these ladies, and hearing the sounds of the musical mstruments, he 
said to Jaafar, I have a desire to enter this house, and to see who 1s 
giving this concert.—They are a party who have become mtoxicated, 
replied Jaafar, and I fear that we may experience some il usage from: 
them ;—but the Khaleefeh said, We must enter, and I would that thou 
devise some stratagem by which we may obtain admission to the 
inmates, Jaafar therefore answered, 1 hear and obey :—and_ he 
advanced, and knocked at the door; and when the portress came and 
opened the door, he said to her, My mustress, we are merchants from 
Tabareeyeh," and haye been m Baghdad ten days ; we have brought 
with us merchandise, and taken lodgings in a Khin ;*! and a merchant 
invited us to an entertamment this mght: accordingly, we went to ns 
house, and he placed food before us, and we ate, and sat awhile drink- 
ing together, after which he gave us leave to depart ;*? and going out 
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in the dark, and being Strangers, we missed our way to the Khan: we 
trust, therefore, in your genervsity that you will admit us to pass the 
night in your house; by domg which you will obtain a reward in 
heaven.—The portress, looking at them, and observing that they were 
in the garb of merchants, and that they bore an appearance of respect- 
ability, returned, and consulted her two compamions; and they said 
to her, Admit them :—so she returned, and opened to them the door. 
They said to her, Shall we enter with thy permasion? She answered, 
Come in. The Khalcefeh, therefore, entered, with Jaafar and Mesroor ; 
and when the ladies saw them, they rose to them, and served them, 
saying, Welcome are our guests; but we have a condition to impose 
upon you, that ye speak not of that which doth not concern you, lest 
ye hear that which will not please you. They answered, Good -—and 
when they had sat down to drink, the Khaleefeh looked at the three 
mendicants, and was surprised at observing that each of them was 
blind of the left eye ; and he gazed upon the ladies, and was perplexed 
and amazed at their fairness and beauty. And when the others pro- 
ceeded to drink and converse, the ladies brought wine to the Khalec- 
feh; but he said, I am a pilgrim ;*—and drew back from them. 
Whereupon the portress spread before him an embroidered cloth, and 
placed upon it a China bottle, into which she poured some willow- 
flower-water, adding to it a lump of ice, and sweetening it with sugar, 
while the Khaleefeh thanked her, and said within himself, To-morrow 
I must reward her for this kind action. 

The party continued their carousal, and, when the wine took effect 
upon them, the mistress of the house arose, and waited upon thei ; 
and afterwards, taking the hand of the cateress, said, Anse, O my 
sister, that we may fulfil our debt. She rephed, Good. The portress 
then rose, and, after she had cleared the middle of the saloon, placed 
the mendicants at the further end, beyond the doors ; after which, the 
ladies called to the porter, saying, How slight 1s thy friendship ! thou 
art not a stranger, but onc of the family. So the porter arose, and 
girded himself, and said, What would ye ?—to which one of the ladies 
answered, Stand where thou art :—and presently the cateress said to 
him, Assist me :—and he saw two black bitches, with chamms attached 
to their necks, and drew them to the middle of the saloon; whereupon 
the mistress of the house arose from her place, and tucked up her 
sleeve above her wnst, and, taking a whip, said to the porter, Bring to 
me one of them. Accordingly, he dragged one forward by the cham. 
The bitch whined, and shook her head at the lady ; but the latter fell 





to beating her upon the head, notwithstandmg her howling, until her 
arms were tired, when she threw the whip from her hand, and pressed 
the bitch to her bosom, and wiped away her tears, and kissed her 
head; after which she said to the porter, Take her back, and bring the 
other ,—and he brought her, and she did to her as she had done to 
the first At the sight of this, the mind of the Khaleefehewas troubled, 
and his heart was contracted, and he winked to Jaafar that he should 
ask her the reason; but he replied by a sign, Speak not 

The mistress of the house then looked towards the portress, and 
suid to her, Anse to perform what thou hast to do. She replied, 
Good —and the mistress of the house seated herself upon a couch of 
alabaster, overlaid with gold and silver, aud said to the portress and 
the cateress, Now perform your parts. The portress then seated her- 
self upon a couch by her; and the cateress, having entered a closet, 
brought out from it a bag of satin with green fringes, and, placing 
herself before the lady of the house, shook it, and took out from it a 
lute; and she tuned its strings, and sang to it these verses -— 


Restore to my eyelids the sleep which hath been ravished, and inform me of my 
reason, Whither it hath fled 

1 discovered, when I took up imy abode with love, that slumber had become an 
eneny tO mY eves 

They said, We saw thee to be one of the upmght , what, then, hath seduced thee ? 
1 answered, Seek the cause trom huis glance 

Verily UT exeuse hin for the shedding of iny blood, admitting that I urged hin 
to the deed by vexation 

He cast hin san-hke image upon the mirror of my immd. and its reflection 
hindled a flume in iy vitals 3! 


When the portress® had heard this song, she exclaimed, Allah 
approve thee !—and she rent her clothes, and fell upon the floor in a 
swoon; and when her bosom was thus uncovered, the Khaleefeh saw 
upon her the marks of beating, as if from mikra’abs™ and whips ; at 
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which he was greatly surprised. The cateress” immediately arose, 
sprinkled water upon her face, and brought her another dress, which 
she put on. The Khaleefeh then sad to Jaafar, Seest thou not this 
woman, and the marks of beatmg upon her? I cannot keep silence 
respecting this affair, nor be at rest, until I know the truth of the 
history of this damsel, and that of these two bitches. But Jaafar 
replied, © our lord, they have made a covenant with us that we shall 
not speak excepting of that which concerneth us, lest we hear that 
which will not please us.—The cateress then took the lute again, and, 
placmg it against her bosom, touched the chords with the ends of her 
fingers, and thus sang to it — 
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If of love we complain, whut shall we say? Or consuming through desire, how 
can we escape ? 
Or if we send a messenger to interpret for us, he cannot convey the lover’s com- 


plant 
Or if we would be patient, short were our existence after the loss of those we love 
Nought remaineth to us but grief and mourning, and tears streaming down 


our cheeks 

© you who are absent from my sight, but constantly dwelling within my heart! 

Have you kept your faith to an impassioned lover, who, while time endureth, 
will never change ? 

Or, m absence, have you forgotten that lover who, on your account, is wasting 
away ? 

When the day of judgment shall bring us together, I will beg of our Lord a 
protractive trial 


On hearing these verses of the cateress, the portress again rent her 
clothes, and cried out, and fell upon the floor m a swoon; and the 
cateress, as before, put on her another dress, after she had sprinkled 
some water upon her face.” . 

The mendicants, when they witnessed this scene, said, Would that 
we had never entered this house, but rather had passed the mght upon 
the mounds ;* for our mght hath been rendered foul by an event that 
breaketh the back! The Khaleefeh, looking towards them, then said, 
Wherefore 13 it so with you? They answered, Our hearts are troubled 
by this occurrence.—.Are ye not, he asked, of this house ?—No, they 
answered ; nor did we imagine that this house belonged to any but the 
man who is sitting with you:—upon which the porter said, Verily, I 
have never seen this place before this mght. and [ would that I had 
passed the might upon the mounds rather than here. They then 
observed, one to another, We are seven men, and they are but three 
women ; we will, therefore, ask them of ther history; and if they 
answer us not willingly they shall do it mm synte of themselves :—and 
they all agreed to this, excepting Jaafar, who said, This 1s not a nght 
determination ; leave them to themselves, for we are their guests, and 
they made a covenant with us which we should fulfil: there remaineth 
but little of the mght, and each of us shall soon go his way. Then, 
winking to the Khaleefch, he said, There remaincth but an hour ; and 
to-morrow we will bring them before thee, and thou shalt ask them 
their story. But the Khaleefeh refused to do so, and said, I have not 
patience to wait so long for their history.—Words followed words, 
and at last they said, Who shall put the question to them ?—and one 
answered, The porter. 

The ladies then said to them, O people, of what are ye talkmg ?— 
whereupon the porter approached the mistress of the house, and said 
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to her, O my mistress, I ask thee, and conjure thec by Allah, to tell us 
the story of the two bitches, and for what reason thou didst beat them, 
and then didst weep, and kiss them, and that thou acquaint us with the 
cause of thy sister’s having been beaten with mikra’ahs: that 1s our 
question, and peace be on you.—Is this truc that he saith of you? 
inquired the lady, of the other men; and they all answered, Yes,— 
excepting Jaafar, who was silent. When the lady heard their answer, 
she said, Verily, O our guests, ye have wronged us excessively ; for we 
made a covenant with you beforehand, that he who should speak of 
that which concerned him not should hear that which would not please 
him. Is it not enough that we have admitted you into our house, and 
fed you with our provisions? But it 1s not so much your fault as the 
fault of her who introduced you to us.—She then tucked up her sleeve 
above her wrist, and struck the floor three times, saying, Come ye 
quickly !—and immediately the door of a closct opened, and there 
came forth from it seven black slaves, each having in his hand a drawn 
sword The lady said to them, Tic behind them the hands of these 
men of many words, and bind cach of them to another —and they 
did so, and said, O virtuous lady, dost thou permit us to strike off 
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their heads ? She answered, Give them a short respite, until 1 shall 
have inquired of them their histories, before ye behead them.—By 
Allah, O my mistress, exclaimed the porter, kill me not for the offence 
of others: for they have all transgressed and committed an offence, 
excepting me. Verily our night had been pleasant if we had been 
preserved from these mendicants, whose presence 1s enough to convert 
a well-peopled city into a heap of rwns!—He then repeated this 
couplet :— 


How good 1s 1t to pardon one able to resist! and how much more so, one who 
1s helpless! 

For the sake of the friendship that subsisted between us, destroy not one fo1 
the crime of anothe: ' 


On hearmg these words of the porter, the lady laughed after her 
anger. Then approaching the men, she said, Acquamt me with your 
histories, for there remaincth of your lives no more than an hour 
Were ye not persons of honourable and igh condition, or governors,” 
I would hasten your reecompense.—The Khalecteh said to Jaafar, Wo 
to thee, O Jaafar! make known to her who we ate; otherwise she will 
hill us.—It were what we deserve, rephed he.—Jesting, said the 
Khaleefeh, 1s not befittmg m a time for seriousness each has its 
proper occasion.—The lady then approached the mendicants, and said 
to them, Are ye brothers? They answered, No, indeed; we are only 
poor foreigners “She said then to one of them, Wast thou bom blind 
of one eye ?—No, verily, he answered; but a wonderful event hap- 
pened to me when my eye was destioyed, and the story of it, if 
engraved on the understanding, would serve asa lessen to him who 
would be admomshed. She asked the second and the third also ; 
and they answered her as the first, adding, Each of us 1s from a 
different country, and our Instory 1s wonderful and extraordinary. 
The lady then looked towards them and said, Each of you shall relate 
his story, and the cause of Ins coming to our abode, and then stroke 
his head,*? and go his way. 

The first who advanced was the porter, who said, O my mustress, I 
am a porter; and this cateress loaded me, and brought me hither, and 
what hath happened to me here in your company ye hnow. This 1s 
my story; and peace be on you.—Stroke thy head, then, said she, 
and go:—but he replied, By Allah, I will not go until I shall have 
heard the story of my companions.— The first mendicant then 
advanced, and related as follows :— 
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Know, O my mistress, that the cause of my having shaved my 
beard, and of the loss of my eye was this :—My father was a King, and 
he had a brother who was also a King, and who resided in another 
capital. It happened that my mother gave birth to me on the same 
day on which the son of my uncle was born; and years and days 
passéd away until we attamed to manhood. Now, it was my custom, 
some years, to visit my uncle, and to remain with him several months ; 
and on one of these occasions my cousin paid me great honour ; he 
slaughtered sheep for me, and stramed the wine for me, and we sat 
down to drink ; and when the wine had affected us, he said to me, O 
son of my uncle, I have need of thine assistance in an affair of interest 
to me, and I beg that thou wilt not oppose me in that which I desire 
todo. I replied, I am altogether at thy service :—and he made me 
swear to him by great oaths, and, msing immediately, absented himself 
for a little while, and then returned, followed by a woman decked with 
ornaments, and perfumed, and wearing a dress of extraordinary value. 
He looked towards me, while the woman stood behind him, and said, 
Take this woman, and go before me to the burial-ground which 1s in 
such a place —and he desenbed it to me, and I knew it. He then 
added, Enter the bunal-ground, and there wait for me. 

I could not oppose him, nor refuse to comply with his request, on 
account of the oaths which I had sworn to him; so I took the woman, 
and went with her to the bunal-ground ; and when we had sat there 
a short time, my cousin came, bearing a basin of water, and a bag 
containing some plaster, and a small adze. Goimg to a tomb in the 
midst of the burial-ground, he took the adze, and disunited the stones, 
which he placed on one side ; he then dug up the earth with the adze, 
and uncovered a flat stone, of the size of a small door, under which 
there appeared a vaulted staircase. Having done this he made a 
sign to the woman, and said to her, Do aceording to thy choice :— 
whereupon she descended the stairs. H{e then looked towards me, 
and said, O son of my uncle, complete thy kindness when I have 
descended into this place, by replacing the trap-door and the carth 
above it as they were before: then, this plaster which 1s in the bag, 
and this water which 1s in the basin, do thou knead together, and 
plaster the stones of the tomb as they were, so that no man may know 
it, and say, This hath been lately opencd, but its interior 1s old :—for, 





durmg the space of a whole year I have been preparing this, and no 
one knew it but God this 1s what I would have thee do Te then 
said to me, May God never deprive thy friends of thy presence, O son 
of my uncle !—and, having uttered these words, he descended the 
stairs, 

When he had disappeared from before my cyes, I replaced the 
trap-door, and busied myself with doing as he had ordered me, until 
the tomb was restored to the state in which it was at first ; after which 
] returned to the palace of my uncle, who was then absent on a hunt- 
ing excursion. 1 slept that mght, and when the morning came, | 
reflected upon what had occurred between me and my cousin, and 
repented of what I had done for him, when repentance was of no avail. 
[ then went out to the burial-ground, and searched for the tomb ; but 
could not discover it. 1 ceased not in my search until the approach 
of mght ; and, not finding the way to it, returned again to the palace ; 
and IT neither ate nor drank: my heart was troubled respecting my 
cousin, since L knew not what had become of him; and T fell mto 
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excessive grief. 1 passed the mght sorrowful until the morning, and 
went again to the bunial-ground, reflecting upon the action of my 
cousin, and repenting of my comphance with his request; and I 
scarched among all the tombs; but discovered not that for which 
I looked. Thus I persevered m my search seven days without 
success.“ 

My trouble continued and increased until I was almost mad ; and 
I found no rehef but m departing, and returmng to my father ; but 
on my arrival at his capital, a party at the city-gate sprang upon ne 
and bound me. I was struck with the utmost astonishment, consider- 
ing that I was the son of the Sultan of the city, and that these were 
the servants of my father and of myself excessive fear of them over- 
came me, and I sad within myself, What hath happened to my 
father? I asked, of those who had bound me, the cause of this 
conduct ; but they returned me no answer, till after a while, when one 
of them, who had been my servant, said to me, Fortune hath betrayed 
thy father, the troops have been false to him, and the Wezcer hath 
killed him ; and we were lying in wait to take thee.—They tooh me, 
and I was as one dead, by reason of this news which I had heard 
respecting my father, and I stood before the Wezeer who had hilled 
my father. 

Now, there was an old enmity subsisting between me and hin ; 
and the cause of it was ths .—I was fond of shooting with the cross- 
bow ; and 1t happened, one day, that as I was standing on the roof of 
my palace, a bird alighted on the roof of the palace of the Wezcer, 
who was standing there at the time, and I aimed at the bird; but the 
bullet missed it, and struck the eye of the Wezcer, and knocked it 
out, m accordance with the appointment of fate and destiny, as the 
poet hath said :— 

We trod the steps appointed for us and the man whose steps are appointed 
must tread them 


He whove death 18 decreed to take place in one land will not die im any lund 
but that 


When I had thus put out the eye of the Wezeer, he could say nothing, 
because my father was King of the city. This was the cause of the 
enmity between him and mc: and when I stood before him, with my 
hands bound behind me, he gave the order to strike off my head. I 
said to him, Wouldst thou kill me for no offence ?—What offence, he 
exclaimed, could be greater than this ?—and he pomted to the place 
of the eye which was put out. I did that, sad J, unintentionally. 
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He replied, If thou didst it unintentionally, I will do the same to thee 
purposely :—and immediately he said, Bring him forward to me :—and, 
when they had done so, he thrust his finger into my left eye, and 
pulled it out. Thus I became deprived of one eye, as ye sce me. He 
then bound me firmly, and placed me in a chest, and said to the 
executioner, Take this fellow, and draw thy sword, and convey hin 
without the city; then put him to death, and let the wild beasts 
devour him. 

Accordingly, he went forth with me from the city, and, having 
taken me out from the chest, bound hand and foot, was about to 
bandage my cye, and kill me; whereupon I wept, and exclaimed,— 

How many brothers have I taken as armour! and such they were, but to guard 
nV enemies 


I thought they would be as pieremg arrows and such they were, but to enter 
ny heart ! 


The executioner, who had served my father m the same capacity, 
and to whom I had shewn kindnesses, said, on hearmg these verses, 
O my master, what can I do, beg a slave under command ?—but 
presently he added, Depart with thy life, and return not to this 
country, lest thou perish, and cause me to perish with thee. The 
poct saith,— 

lee with thy hte if thou fearest oppression, ind leave the house to tell its 

builder's fate 


Thou wilt find, for the land that thou quittest, another but no soul wilf thou 
find to replace thine own 


As soon as he had thus said, 1 kissed his hands, and believed not 
m my safety until I had fled from lus presence. The loss of my eye 
appeared light to me when I considered my escape from death; and 
] journeyed to my unele’s capital, and, presenting myself before him, 
informed him of what had befallen my father, and of the manner m 
Which 1 had lost my eye: upon which he wept bitterly, and said, Thou 
hast added to my trouble and my grief ; for thy cousm hath been lost 
for some days, and I know not what hath happened to him, nor can 
any one give me information respecting him. Then he wept again, 
until he became msensible ; and when he recovered, he said, O my 
son, the loss of thine cyc 1s better than the loss of thy life. 

Upon this 1 could no longer keep silence respeeting lis son, my 
cousin; so I informed him of all that happened to him; and on 
hearing this news he rejoiced exceedingly, and said, Shew me the 
tomb.—By Allah, O my uncle, I replied, I know not where it 1s ; for 

I. T 
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I went afterwards sevcral times to search for it, and could not recognise 
its place. We, however, went together to the burial-ground, and, 
lookmg to the right and left, I discovered it; and both I and my 
uncle rejoiced. I then entered the tomb with him, and when we had 
removed the earth, and lifted up the trap-door, we descended fifty 
steps, and, arriving at the bottom of the stairs, there issued forth upon 
us a smoke which blinded our cycs ; whereupon my uncle pronounced 
those words which relieve from fear him who uttereth them,—There is 
no strength nor power but in God, the High, the Great !—After this, 
we proceeded, and found ourselves in a saloon, filled with flour and 
grain, and various eatables; and we saw there a curtaim suspended 
over a couch, upon which my uncle looked, and found there his son 
and the woman who had descended with him, lying side by side, and 
converted into black charcoal, as 1f they had been thrown into a pit of 
fire. And when he beheld this spectacle, he spat in his son’s face, 
and exclaimed, This 1s what thou deservest, O thou wretch! This 1s 
the punishment of the present world, and there remaincth the punish- 
ment of the other world, which will be more severe and lasting !—and 
he struck him with his shoes. Astonished at this action, and gneved 
for my cousin, secnmg him and the damsel thus converted into char- 
coal, I said, By Allah, O my uncle, moderate the trouble of thy heart, 
for my mind 1s perplexed by that which hath happened to thy son, 
and by thinking how it hath come to pass that he and the damsel are 
converted into black charcoal. Dost thou not decm it enough for him 
to be in this state, that thou beatest him with thy shoes ? 

O son of my brother, he replied, this my son was, from his early 
years, inflamed with love for lis foster-sister,” and I used to forbid 
him from entertaining this passion for her, and to say within myself, 
They are now children, but when they grow older a base act will be 
committed by them :—and, imdced, I heard that such had been the 
case, but I beheved it not. I, however, reprimanded him severely, 
and said to him, Beware of so foul an action, which none before thee 
hath committed, nor will any commit after thee: otherwise we shall 
suffer disgrace and disparagement among the Kings until we die, and 
our history will spread abroad with the caravans : have a care for thyself 
that such an action proceed not from thee; for I should be incensed 
against thee, and kill thee. I then separated him from her, and her 
from him: but the vile woman loved him excessively ; the Devil got 
possession of them both ; and when my son saw that I had separated 
him, he secretly made this place beneath the earth, and, having con- 
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veyed hither the provisions which thou seest, took advantage of my 
inadvertence when I had gone out to hunt, and came hither: but the 
Truth *° (whose perfection be extolled, and whose name be exalted !) 
was jealously vigilant over them, and consumed them by fire , and the 
punishment of the world to come will be more severe and lasting.— 
He then wept, and I wept with him; and he said to me, Thou art my 
son in his stead.—I remaimed a while reflecting upon the world and its 
vicissitudes, upon the murder of my father by the Wezeer, and his 
usurping his throne, and the loss of my eye, and the strange events 
which had happened to my cousin, and I wept again. 

We then ascended, and, having replaced the trap-door and the 
earth above it, and restored the tomb to its former state, returned to 
our abode ; but scarcely had we seated ourselves when we heard the 
sounds of drums and trumpets, warriours galloped about, and the air 
was filled with dust raised by the horses’ hoofs. Our minds were 
perplexed, not knowmg what had happened, and the King, asking 
the news, was answered, The Wezeer of thy brother hath slam him 
and his soldiers and guards, and come with his army to assault the 
city unawares; and the inhabitants, bemg unable to withstand, have 
submitted to him .—whereupon I said within myself, If I fall into his 
hand, he wall slay me.—Griefs overwhelmed me, and I thought of the 
calamities which had befallen my father and my mother, and knew not 
what to do; for if I appeared, the people of the city would know me, 
and the troops of my father would hasten to kill and destroy me. I 
knew no way of escape but to shave off my beard :*7 so I shaved it, and, 
having changed my clothes, departed from the city, and came hither, 
to this abode of peace, in the hope that some person would mtroduce 
me to the Prince of the Faithful, the Khaleefeh of the Lord of all 
ercatures, that I might relate to him my story, and all that had befallen 
ine. I arrived m this city this mght ; and as I stood perplexed, not 
knowing whither to direct my steps, I saw this mendicant, and saluted 
him, and said, I am a stranger. He replied, And I, too, am a 
stranger :—and while we were thus addressing each other, our com- 
panion, this third person, came up to us, and saluting us, said, I am 
a stranger. We replied, And we, also, are strangers. So we walked 
on together, and darkness overtook us, and destiny directed us unto 
your abode.—This was the cause of the shaving of my beard, and of 
the loss of my eye. 

The lady then said to him, Stroke my head, and depart :—but he 
replied, I will not depart until I have heard the storics of the others. 
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And they wondered at his tale; and the Khaleefch said to Jaafar, 
Verily I have never known the lke of that which hath happened to 
this mendicant. 

The second mendicant then advanced, and, having kissed the 
ground, said,— 
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O my mistress, I was not born with only onc eye; but my story 1s 
wonderful, and, if written, would serve as a lesson to him who would 
be admonished. I am a King, and son of a King: I read the Kuran 
accordiug to the seven readings,*® and perused various works under 
the tuition of different learned professors of their subjects: I studied 
the science of the stars,? and the writings of the poets, and made 
myself a proficient in all the sciences; so that I surpassed the people 
of my age. My hand-wniting ” was eatolled among all the scribes, my 
fame spread among all countries, and my history among all Kings; 
and the King of India, hearing of me, requested my father to allow 
me to visit him, sending him vanous gifts and curious presents, such 
as were suitable to Kings. My father, therefore, prepared for me sia 
ships, and we procecded by sea for the space of a whole month, after 
which we came to land; and, having disembarked some horses which 
we had with us m the ship, we loaded ten camels with presents, and 
commenced our Journey; but soon there appeared a cloud of dust, 
which rose and spread until it filled the air before us, and, after a 
while, cleared a little, and discovered to us, m the midst of it, siaty 
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horseman hike fierce lions whom we perceived to be Arab highwaymen ; 
and when they saw us, that we were a small company with ten loads 
of presents for the King of India, they galloped towards us, pomtmg 
their spears at us. We made signs to them with our fingers, and 
said, We are ambassadors to the honoured King of India; therefore 
do us no injury :—but they replied, We are not in his territories, nor 
under his government. They slew certain of the young men, and the 
rest fled. I also fied, after I had received a severe wound ; the Arabs 
being employed, without further regard to us, m taking possession of 
the treasure and presents which we had with us. 

I proceeded without knowing whither to direct my course, reduced 
from a mighty to an abject state, and journeyed till I arrived at the 
summit of a mountam, where I took shelter in a cavern until the next 
morning. I then resumed my journey, and arrived at a flourishing 
city the winter, with its cold, had passed away, and the spring had 
cone, with its flowers; and I rejoiced at my arrival there, bemg 
wearied with my Journey, anxious and pallid. My condition beng 
thus changed, I knew not whither to bend my steps; and, turning to 
a tailor sitting im Ins shop, I saluted him, and he returned my saluta- 
tion, and welcomed me, and wished me joy, asking me the reason of 
my having come thither. I acquamted him, therefore, with what had 
befallen me from first to last, and he was grieved for me, and said, O 
young man, reveal not thy case, for I fear what the King of this city 
might do to thee, since he 1s the greatest of thy father’s enemies, and 
hath a debt of blood against him. He then placed some food and 
drink before me, and we ate together, and I conversed with him till 
night, when he lodged me m a place by his shop, and brought me a 
bed and coverlet ; aud, after I had remained with him three days, he 
said to me, Dost thou not know any trade by which to make gain 7°! 
I answered, I am acquamted with the law, a student of sciences, a 
writer, and an arithmetician.—Thy occupation, he said, 1s profitless in 
our country: there 1s no one in our city acquainted with science or 
writing, but only with getting money. Verily, I rephed, I know 
nothing but what I have told thee.—Gurd thyself, then, said he, and 
take an axe and a rope, and cut firewood in the desert, and so obtain 
thy subsistence until God dispel thy affliction ; but acquaint no one 
with thy history, else they will kill thee. He then bought for me an 
axe and a rope, and sent me with a party of wood-cutters, giving them 
a charge respecting me. Accordingly, I went forth with them, and, 
cut some wood, and brought back a load upon my head, and sold it 





for half a piece of gold, part of which I expended in food, laying by 
the remainder. 

Thus I continued for the space of a year, after which I went onc 
day into the desert, according to my custom, to cut firewood; and, 
finding there a tract with abundance of wood, I entered it, and came 
to a tree, around which I dug; and as I was removing the earth from 
its roots, the axe struck against a ring of brass; and I cleared away 
the earth from it, and found that it was affixed to a trap-door of wood, 
which I immediately removed. Beneath it appeared a staircase, which 
I descended ; and at the bottom of this I entcred a door, and beheld a 
palace, strongly constructed, where I found a lady, like a pearl of 
high price, whose aspect banished from the heart all anxicty and grief 
and affliction. At the sight of her I prostrated myself in adoration of 
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her Creator for the fairness and beauty which Ife had displayed in her 
person ; and she, lookmg towards me, said, Art thou a man or a 
Jinnee? I answered her, 1 am a man.—And who, she asked, hath 
brought thee to this place, in which I have lived five and twenty years 
without ever sceing a human bemg ?—Her words sounded sweetly to 
me, and I answered her, O my mistress, God hath brought me to thy 
abode, and I hope will put an end to my anxiety and grief :—and I 
related to her my story from beginning to end. She was grieved at 
my case, and wept, and said, I also will acquaint thee with my story. 
Know that I am the daughter of the King of the further parts of 
India, the lord of the Ebony Island. My father had married me to 
the son of my uncle; but on the night of my bridal festivities, an 
’Efrcet namad Jarjarces, the son of Reymoos, the son of Iblees, carried 
me off, and, soaring with me through the air, ahghted m this place, to 
which he conveyed all things neccssary for me, such as ornaments, and 
garments, and linen, and furniture, and food, and drink ; and once in 
every ten days he cometh to me, and spendcth a mght here ;*? and he 
hath appointed with me, that, mm casc of my wanting any thing by 
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night or day, I should touch with my hand these two limes which are 
inscnbed upon the kubbeh,™ and as soon as I remove my hand I see 
him before me. Four days have now passed since he was last with 
me, and there remain, therefore, six days before he will come again ; 
wilt thou then remain with me five days, and depart one day before 
his visit?—I answered, Yes; rejoicmg at the proposal; and she 
arose, and taking me by the hand, conducted me through an arched 
door to a small and elegant bath, where I took off my clothes, while 
she seated herself upon a mattress. After this, she seated me by her 
side, and brought me some sherbet of sugar infused with musk,™ and 
handed 1t to me to drink: she then placed some food before me, and 
after we had eaten and conversed together, she said to me, Sleep, and 
rest thyself; for thou art fatigued. 

I slept, O my mistress, and forgot all that had befallen me; and 
when I awoke, I found her rubbing my fect ;** upon which I called to 
her, and we sat down again and conversed a while ; and she said to me, 
By Allah, I was straitencd in my heart, living here alone, without any 
person to talk with me, five and twenty years. Praise be to God who 
hath sent thee to me.—I thanked her for her kind expressions ; and 
love of her took possession of my heart, and my anxiety and grief fled 
away. We then sat down to drink together, and 1 remained by her 
side al] the mght, delighted with her company, for I had never seen 
her hike in my whole hfe; and in the morning, when we were both 
full of joy, I said to her, Shall I take thee up from this subterranean 
place, and release thee from the Jinnee? But she laughed, and 
1ephed, Be content, and hold thy peace; for, of every ten days, one 
day shall be for the ’Efreet, and nine for thee. I persisted, however, 
being overcome with passion: and said, I will this imstant demolish 
this kubbeh upon which the inscription 1s engraved, and Iet the ’Efrect 
come, that I may slay hun: for 1 am predestined to hill ’Efreets. She 
entreated me to refrain; but, paying no attention to her words, | 
kicked the kubbeh with violence ; upon which she exclaimed, The 
’Efreet hath arrived! Did J not caution thee against this? Verily 
thou hast brought a calamity upon me; but save thyself, and ascend 
by the way that thou camest. 

In the excess of my fear I forgot my sandals and my axc, and 
when I had ascended two steps, turning round to look for them, ] saw 
that the ground had opened, and there rose from it an ’Efrect of 
hideous aspect, who said, Wherefore 1s this disturbance with which 
thou hast alarmed me, and what misfortune hath befallen thee? She 





answered, No misfortune hath happened to me, excepting that my 
heart was contracted, and I desired to drink some wine to dilate it, 
and, rising to perform my purpose, I fell agamst the kubbeh —Thou 
hest, vile woman, he evclanned ;—and, looking about the palace to the 
right and left, he saw the sandals and axe, and said to her, These are 
the property of none but a man Who hath visited thee 7—I have 
not seen them, she answered, until this instant + probably they caught 
to thee.—This language, said he, 1s absurd, and will have no effect upon 
me, thou shameless woman '—and, so saying, he stripped her of her 
clothing, and tied her down, with her arms and legs extended, to 
four stakes, and began to beat her, urgmg her to contess what had 
happened. 

For myself, bemg unable to endue her eres, I ascended the stars, 
overpowcred by fear, and, arriving at the top, replaced the trap-door 
as it was at first, and covered it over with earth. 1 repented bitterly 
of what I had done, and reflecting upon the lady and her beauty, and 
how this wretch was torturing her after she had lived with him tive 
and twenty yeara, and that he tortured her only on my account, and 
reflecting also upon my father and his kingdom, and how I had been 
reduced to the condition of a wood-cutter, I repeated this verse :— 


When fortune bringeth thee affliction, console thyself by remembermg that one 
day thou must see prosperity, and another day, difficulty. 


Returnng to my companion, the tailor, 1 found him awaiting my 
return as if he were placed ma pan upon burning coals, I past last 
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night, said he, with anxious heart on thy account, fearing for thee 
from some wild beast or other calamity. Praise be to God for thy safe 
return.—I thanked him for his tender concern for me, and entered 
my apartment; and as I sat meditating upon that which had befallen 
me, and blaming myself for having kicked the kubbeh, my friend the 
tailor came in to me, and said, In the shop 1s a foreigner, who asks 
for thee, and he has thy axe and sandals; he came with them to the 
wood-cutters,®* and said to them, I went out at the time of the call of 
the Muéddin to morning-prayer, and stumbled upon these, and know 
not to whom they belong: can ye guide me to ther owner ?—The 
wood-cutters, therefore, directed him to thee: he 18 sitting in my 
shop ; so go out to him and thank him, and take thy axe and thy 
sandals.—On hearimg these words, my countenance turned pale, and 
my whole state became changed ; and while I was in this condition, 
the floor of my chamber clove asunder, and there rose from it the 
stranger, and lo, he was the ’Efrect ; he had tortured the lady with 
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the utmost cruelty; but she would confess nothing: so he took the 
axe and the sandals, and said to her, If I am Jarjarees, of the descend- 
ants of Iblees, I will bring the owner of this axe and these sandals. 
Accordingly, he came, with the pretence before mentioned, to the 
wood-cutters, and, having entered my chamber, without granting me 
any delay, seized me, and soared with me through the air: he then 
descended, and dived into the carth, and brought me up ito the 
palace where I was before. 

Here I beheld the lady stripped of her clothing, and with blood 
flowing from her sides ; and tears trickled from my eyes. The ’Efreet 
then took hold of her, and said, Vile woman, this 1s thy lover :— 
whereupon she looked at me, and replied, I know him not, nor have I 
ever seen lum until this instant. The ’Efreet said to her, With all 
this torture wilt thou not confess? She answered, Never m my hfe 
have I seen him before, and it 1s not lawful in the sight of God that I 
should speak falsely against lim.*7—Then, said he, if thou know hin 
not, take this sword and strike off his head. She took the sword, and 
caine to me, and stood over my head but I made a sign to her with 
my cyebrow, while tears 1an down my checks. She replied in a 
sinnlar manner, Thou art he who hath done all this to me :—I made a 
sign to her, however, that this was a time for pardon, conveying my 
meaning in the manner thus deseribed by the poet —* 


Our signal in love i the glance of our eves, and every intelligent person under- 
stundeth the sign, 


Our eyebrows carry on an intercourse between us we are silent, but love 
speaketh 


And when she understood me, she threw the sword from her hand, O 
my mistress, and the ’Efreet handed it to me, saying, Strike off her 
head, and I will hberate thee, and do thee no harm. I replied, Good : 
—and, quchly approaching her, raised my hand; but she made a 
sign as though she would say, I did no injury to thee -—whcreupon 
my eyes poured with tears, and, throwing down the sword, I said, O 
mighty ’Efreet, and vahant hero, if a woman, deficient in sense and 
region,” secth it not lawful to strike off my head, how is it lawful for 
me to do so to her, and especially when I have never seen her before 
m my hfe? Twill never do it, though I should drink the cup of 
death and destruction.—There 18 affection between you, said the 
"Efreet, and, taking the sword, he struck off one of the hands of the 
lady; then, the other; after this, her right foot ; and then, her left 
foot: thus with four blows he cut off her four extremities, while I 
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looked on, expectmg my own death. She then made a sign to me 
with her eye, and the ’Efreet, observing her, exclaimed, Now thou 
hast been guilty of mcontinence with thie cye !—and, with a blow of 
his sword, struck off hier head; after which, he turned towards me, 
and said, O man, it 1s allowed us by our law, if a wife be guilty of 
meontinence, to put her to death This woman I carnmed off on her 
wedding-might, when she was twelve years of age, and she was 
acquainted with no man but me; and I used to pass one mght with 
her in the course of every ten days in the garb of a foreigner; and 
when I discovered of a certainty that she had been unfaithful to me, 
I killed her: but as for thee, I am not convinced that thou hast 
wronged me with respect to her, yet T must not leave thee unpunished ° 
choose, therefore, what mjury I shall do to thee 

Upon this, O my nustress, I rejoiced exceedingly, and, cager to 
obtain his pardon, I said to him, What shall I choose from thy hands ? 
——Choose, he answered, into what form I shall change thee ; either the 
form of a dog, or that of an ass, or that of an ape. * I replied, m my 
desire of forgiveness, Verily, if thou wilt pardon me, God will pardon 
thee in recompense for thy shewmg mercy to a Mushm who hath 
done thee no injury:—and I humbled myself in the most abject 
manner, and said to him, Pardon me as the envied man did the envier. 
—And how was that? said he. I answered as follows :—*® 
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Know, O my master, that there was a certam man who had a 
neighbour that envied him; and the more this person envied him, so 
much the more did God increase the prosperity of the former. Thus 
it continued a long time; but when the envied man found that his 
neighbour persisted in troubling him, he removed to a place where 
there was a deserted well; and there he built for himself an oratory, 
and occupied himself im the worship of God. Numerous Fakeers* 
assembled arourid him, and he acquired great esteem, people repairing 
to him from every quarter, placing firm reliance upon his sanctity ; 
and his fame reached the ears of his envious neighbour, who mounted 
lis horse, and went to visit him; and when the envied man saw him, 
he saluted him, and payed him the utmost civility. The envier then 
said to him, I have come luther to mform thee of a matter in which 
thou wilt find advantage, and for which I shall obtam a recompense 
m heaven, The envied man rephed, May God requite thee for me 
with every blessing. Then, said the envicr, order the Fakeers to retire 
to their cells, for the information that I am about to give thee*I would 
have no one overhear. So he ordered them to enter their eclls , and 
the enviecr said to him, Arise, and Ict us walk together, and converse , 
and they walked on until they came to the deserted well before men- 
tioned, when the envier pushed the envied man into this well, without 
the knowledge of any one, and went his way, imagining that he had 
killed him. 

But this well was inhabited by Jimn, who received him unhurt, 
and seated him upon a large stone ; and when they had done this, one 
of them said to the others, Do ye know this man? They answered, 
We know Ihnm not.—This, said he, is the envied man who fled from 
him who envied him, and tooh up his abode in this quarter, in the 
neighbouring oratory, and who entertaineth us by his zkr® and his 
readings ; and when his envier heard of him, he came hither to him, 
and, devising a stratagem against him, threw him down here. His 
fame hath this night reached the Sultién of this city, who hath pur- 
posed to visit him to-morrow, on account of the affliction which 
hath befallen his daughter.—And what, said they, hath happened to 
his daughter? He answered, Madness; for Meymoon, the son of 
Demdem, hath become inflamed with love for her; and her cure 1s 
the easiest of things. They asked him, What is it ?—and he answered, 





The black cat that 1s with him in the oratory hath at the end of her 
tail a white spot, of the size of a piece of silver, and from this white 
spot should be taken seven hairs, and with these the damsel should 
be fumigated, and the Mand would depart from over her head, and 
not return to her; so she would be instantly cured. And now it 1s 
our duty to take him out. 

When the morning came, the Fakecrs saw the Sheykh rising out of 
the well; and he became magmified in their eyes. And when he 
entered the oratory, he took from the white spot at the end of the 
cat’s tail seven hairs, and placed them in a portfolio by him; and at 
sunrise the King came to him, and when the Sheykh saw him, he said 
to him, O King, thou hast come to visit me in order that I may cure 
thy daughter. The King replied, Yes, O virtuous Sheykh.—Then, 
said the Sheykh, send some person to bring her hither; and I trust 
in God, whose name be exalted, that she may be instantly cured. 
And when the King had brought his daughter, the Sheykh beheld her 
bound, and, seating her, suspended a curtain over her, and took out 
the hairs, and fumigated her with them ; whereupon the Mand cried 
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out from over her head, and left her; and the damsel immediately 
recovered her reason, and, veiling her face, said to her father, What 1s 
this, and wherefore didst thou bring me to this place? Ie answered 
her, Thou hast nothing to fear ,—and rejoiced greatly. He kissed the 
hand of the envied Sheykh, and said to the great men of his court who 
were with him, What shall be the recompense of this Sheykh for that 
which he hath done? They answered, His recompense should be 
that thou marry him to her.—Ye have spoken truly, said the King :— 
and he gave her im marriage to him, and thus the Sheykh became a 
connection of the King; and after some days the King died, and he 
was made King in his place. 

And it happened one day that this envied King was nding with 
ls troops, and he saw his envier approaching; and when this man 
came before him he seated him upon a horse with ligh distinetion and 
honour, and, taking him to his palace, gaye him a thousand pieces of 
gold, and a costly nen after which he sent him back from the city, 
with attendants to pecork him to lus house, and reproached him for 
nothing —Consider, then, O ’Efrcet, the pardon of the envied to the 
envicr, and his kindness to him, notwithstanding the injuries he had 
done him." 


CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF THE SECOND ROYAL 
MENDICANT 


The ’Efreet, when he had heard this story, replied, Lengthen not 
thy words to me as to my killing thee, fear it not; and as to my 
pardoning thee, covet it not; but as to m\ enchanting thee, there 1s 
no escape from it ;—and, so saying, he clove the earth asunder, and 
soared with me through the sky to such a height that I beheld the 
world beneath me as though it were a bow! of water: then, ahghting 
upon a mountam, he took up a little dust, and, having muttered and 
pronounced certain words over it, sprmkled me with it, saying, Quit 
this form, and take the form of an ape '—whereupon I became dike an 
ape of a hundred years of age. 

When I saw myself iene mto this ugly form, I wept for myself, 
but determined to be patient under the tyranny of fortune, knowing 
it to be constant to no one. I descended from the summit of the 
mountain, and, after havmg journeyed for the space of a month, 
arrived at the sea-shore ; and, when I had stood there a short time, I 
saw a vessel in the nndst of the sea, with a favourable wind approaching 





the land; I therefore hid myself behind a rock on the beach, and 
when the ship came close up, I sprang mto the midst of it. But as 
soon as the persons on buard saw me, one of them cried, Turn out 
this unlucky brute from the ship :—another said, Let us kall him :— 
and a third exclaimed, I will kill him with this sword. I, however, 
caught hold of the end of the sword, and tears flowed from my eyes ; 
at the sight of which the captain took compassion on me, and said to 
the passengers, O merchants, this ape hath sought my aid, and I give 
it him; he is under my protection; let no one, therefore, oppose or 
trouble him. He then treated me with kmdness, and whatever he 
said to me I understood, and all that he required to be done I per- 
formed as his servant. 
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We continued our voyage for fifty days with a fair wind, and cast 
anchor under a large city contaming a population which no one but 
God, whose name be exalted, could reckon ; and when we had moored 
our vesscl, there came to us some memlooks from the King of the 
city, who came on board the ship, and complimented the merchants 
on their safe arrival, saying, Our King greeteth you, rejoicing in your 
safety, and hath sent to you this roll of paper, desirmg that each of 
you shal] write a line upon ¢; for the King had a Wezcer who was an 
eminent caligraphist, and he 1s dead, and the King hath sworn that 
he will not appoint any person to his office who cannot write equally 
well.’ Though in the form of an ape, I arose and snatched the paper 
from their hands, upon which, fearing that I would tear it and throw 
it ito the sea, they cried out agamst me, and would have hulled me, 
but I made signs to them that I would write, and the captain said to 
them, Suffer him to wiite, and if he serbble we will turn him away ; 
but if he write well Twill adopt him as my son , for I hate never seen 
a more intelligent ape. So I took the pen, and demanded the ink, 
and wrote mm an epistolary hand this couplet .— 


Fame hath recorded the vntues of the noble, but no one hath been able to reckon 
thine 


May God not deprive mankind of such a father, for thou art the parent of every 
excellence 


Then, mm a more formal, large hand, 1 wrote the following verses — 


There 1s no write: that shall not perish, but what Ins hand hath written endureth 
ever 
Write, therefore, nothing but what will please thee when thou shalt see 1t on the 
day of resurrection 
Two other specimens I wrote, in two different and smaller hands, and 
returned the paper to the memlooks, who took it back to the King ; 
aud when he saw what was written upon it, the hand of no one 
pleased him excepting mine , and he said to his attendants, Go to the 
author of this hand-wrting, put upon him this dress, and mount him 
upon a mule, and conduct him, with the band of music before hin, to 
my presence. On hearing this order, they smuled ; and the King was 
angry with them, and said, How 1s it that I give you an order, and ye 
laugh at mc? They answered, O King, we laugh not at thy words, 
but because he who wrote this 1s an ape, and not a son of Adam: he 
1s with the captain of the ship newly arrived. . . 
The King was astonished at their words; he shook with delight, 


and said, I would purchase this ape. He then scent some messengers 
x 
Il. 
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to the ship, with the mule and the dress of honour, saymg to them, 
Ye must clothe him with this dress, and mount him upon the mule, and 
bring him hither. So thcy came to the ship, and, taking me from the 
captain, clad me with the dress; and the people were astonished, and 
flocked to amuse themselves with the sight of me. And when they 
brought me to the King, and I beheld him, I kissed the ground 
before him three times, and he ordered me to sit down: so I sat down 
upon my knees ;* and the persons present were surprised at my polite 
manners, and especially the King, who presently ordered his people to 
retire. They, therefore, did so; none remaming but the King, and a 
eunuch, and a young memlook, and myself. The King then com- 
manded that a repast should be brought ; and they placed before him 
a service of viands, such as gratified the appetite and delighted the 
eye; and the King made a sign to me that I should eat; whereupon 
I arose, and, having kissed the ground before him seven times, sat 
down to eat*with him; and when the table was removed, I washed 
my hands, and, taking the ink-case, and pen and paper, I wrote these 
two verses :— 

Great 1s my appetite forthee, O Kunateh '® 1 cannot be happy nor endure with- 

out thee 
Be thou every day and mght my food, and may drops of honey not be wanting 
to moisten thee 

Having done this, I arose, and seated myself at a distanee; and the 
King, looking at what I had written, read it with astonishment, and 
exclaimed, Can an ape possess such fluency and such shill in caligraphy ? 
This is, indeed, a wonder of wonders !— Afterwards, a chess-table was 
brought to the King, and he said to me, Wilt thou play? By a 
motion of my head I answered, Yes :—and I advanced, and arranged 
the pieces." I played with hin twice, and beat him; and the King 
was perplexed, and said, Were this a man, he would surpass all the 
people of his age. 

He then said to his cunuch, Go to thy mistress, and say to her, 
Answer the summons of the King .—that she may come and gratify 
her curiosity by the sight of this wonderful ape. The eunuch, there- 
fore, went, and returned with his mistress, the Kmg’s daughter, who, 
as soon as she saw me, veiled her face, and said, O my father, how is 
it that thou art pleased to send for me, and suffer strange men to see 
me ?—O my daughter, answered the King, there 1s no one here but 
the young memlook, and the eunuch who brought thee up, and this 
ape, with mysclf, thy father: from whom, then, dost thou veil thy 





face ?—This ape, said she, 1s the son of a King, and the name of his 
father is Eymér ™ he is enchanted, and it was the ’Efreet Jarjarees, a 
descendant of Iblecs, who transformed him, after having slain his own 
wife, the daughter of King Aknainoos. This, whom thou supposedst 
to be an ape, 1s a learned and wise man.—The King was amazed at 
his daughter's words, and, loohing towards me, said, Is it true that 
she saith of thee? I answered, by a motion of my head, Yes :—and 
wept. The King then said to his daughter, By what means didst 
thou discover that he was enchanted ?—O imy father, she answered, I 
had with me, in my younger years, an old woman who was a cunning 
enchantress, and she taught me the art of enchantment * I have com- 
mitted its rules to memory, and know it thoroughly, being acquainted 
with a hundred and seventy modes of performing it, by the least of 
which I could transport the stones of thy city beyond Mount haf, and 
make its site to be an abyss of the sea, and convert its inhabitants 
into fish im the midst of it.—I conjure thee, then, by the name of 
Allah, said her father, to restore this young man, that I may make 
him my Wezecr. Is it possible that thou possessedst this excellence, 
and I knew it not? ~Restore him, that I may make him my Wezcer, 
for he 18 a polite and intelligent youth. . 

She rephed, With pleasure :—and, taking a knife upon which 
were engraved some Hebrew names, marked with it a circle in the 
midst of the palace, Within this she wrote eertam names and talis- 
mans, and then she pronounced invocations, and uttered unintelligible 
words ; and soon the palace around us became immersed in gloom to 
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such a degree, that we 
thought the whole world 
was overspread; and lo, 
the ’Efrect appeared before 
us in a most hideous shape, 
with hands hke winnow- 
ing-forks, and legs like 
masts, and eyes hke burn- 
mg torches; so that we 
were terrified at him. The 
King’s daughter exclaimed. 
No welcome to thee !—to 
which the ’Efrect, assum- 
ing the form of a_ hon, 
rephed, Thou traitress, how 
is it that thou hast broken 
thine oath? Did we not 
swoar that we would not 
oppose one another ?— 
| Thou wretch, sad she, 
when didst) thou receive 
an oath ?—The ’Eficct, stil in the form of a 
hon, then exclaimed, Take what awaiteth thee ! 
—and, opening is mouth, rashed upon the 
lady. but she instantly plucked a har from 
her head and muttered with her lips, where- 
upon the hair became converted into a preremge 
sword, with which she struck the lon, and 
he was cleft m twain by the blow; but his 
head became changed ito a scorpion. The 
lady immediately transforined herself into an 
cnormous serpent, and crept after the execrable 
wretch in the shape of a scorpion, and a sharp 
contest ensued between them; after which, 
the scorpion became an eagle, and the ser- 
pent, changing to a vulture, pursued the 
eagle for a length of time. The latter then 
transformed himself into a black cat, and 
the King’s daughter became a wolf, and they 
fought together long and ficreely, till the 
eat, secing himself overcome, changed hin- 
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self into a large red pomegranate, which fell “| /’-_ ‘ 
into a pool; but, the wolf pursuing it, it pis | : 
ascended into the air, and then fell upon the fi 
pavement of the palace, and broke in pieces, % : 


a 
= 


its grains becoming scattered, cach apart from iS 
the others, and all spread about the whole @& 
space of ground enclosed by the palace. The AN 
wolf, upon this, transformed itsclf into a cock, H/} 
in order to pick up the grains, and not leave fy 
one of them; but, according to the decree 
of fate, one grain remained Indden by the 
side of the pool of the fountain. The cock 
began to cry, and flapped its wings, and 
made a sign to us with its beak , but we un- 
derstood not what it would say. It then 
uttered at us such a ciy, that we thought 
the palace had fallen down upon us; and 
it ran about the whole of the ground, until it 
saw the grain that had Jam hid by the side 
of the pool, when it pounced upon it, to pick 
wtoup, but it fell into the midst of the water, 
and became transforined into a fish, and sank 
into the water; upon which the cock became 
a fish of a larger size, and plunged im after 
the other. For a while at was absent from 
our sight; but, at length, we heard a loud 
ery, and trembled at the sound; after which, 
the ’Efreet rose as a flame of fire, casting 
fire from his mouth, and tire and smoke from 
lus eves and nostrils: the King’s daughter 
also became as a vast body of fire; and we 
would have plunged mto the water from fear 
of our being burnt and destroyed; but sud- 
denly the “Efreet ened out from within: the 
fire, and came towards us upon the leewan,” 
blowing fire at our faces. The lady, how- 
ever, overtook him, and blew fite in he man- 
ner im his face; and some sparks struck us 
hoth from her and from hinv: her sparks did 
us no harm; bat one from him struck mei 
my eve, and destroyed it, P being still inthe 
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form of an ape; and a spark from hmm reached the face of the King 
and burned the lower half, with his beard and mouth, and struck 
out his lower teeth: another spark also fell upon the breast of the 
eunuch, who was burnt, and dicd immediately. We expected 
destruction, and gave up all hope of preserving our lives; but 
while we were in this state, a voice exclaimed, God 1s most great! 
God 1s most great! He hath conquered and aided, and abandoned 
the demer of the faith of Mohammad, the clicf of mankind !”— 
The person from whom this voice proceeded was the King’s daughiter : 
she had burnt the ’Efreet ; and when we looked towards him, we 
perceived that he had become a heap of ashes. 

The lady then came to us, and said, Bring me a cup of water :— 
and when it was brought to her, she pronounced over it some words 
which we understood not, and, sprmklmg me with it, said, Be restored, 
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by virtue of the name of the Truth, and by virtue of the most great 
name of God, to thy original form !—whereupon I became a man as I 
was at first, excepting that my eye was destroyed. After this, she 
cricd out, The fire! the fire! O my father, I shall no longer live, for 
I am predestined to be killed. Had he been a human being, I had 
killed hin at the first of the encounter. 1 expenenced no difficulty 
till the scattermg of the grains of the pomegranate, when I picked 
them up excepting the one in which was the life of the Jmnee: had I 
picked up that, he had mstantly died; but I saw it not, as fate and 
destiny had appoimted ; and suddenly he came upon me, and a fierce 
contest ensued between us under the carth, and in the air, and im the 
water; and every time that he tried agaist me a new mode, I em- 
ployed against him one more potent, until he tried agaist me the 
mode of fire ; and rarcly does one escape against whom the mode of 
fire 1s employed. Destiny, however, aided me, so that I burned him 
first; but I exhorted him previously to embrace the faith of El-Islam. 
Now I die; and may God supply my place to you.—Having thus 
said, she ceased not to pray for relief from the fire; and lo, a spark 
ascended to her breast, and thence to her face ; and when it reached 
her face, she wept, and exclained, I testify that there 1s no deity but 
God, and I testify that Mohammad 1s God’s Apostle!—We then 
looked towards her, and saw that she had become a heap of ashes by 
the side of the ashes of the ’Efreet. 

We were plunged ito grief on her account, and I wished that I had 
been in her place rather than have seen that sweet-faced creature who 
had done me this kindness reduced to a heap of ashes: but the decree 
of God cannot be averted. The King, on beholding his daughter m 
this state, plucked out what remained of his beard, and slapped his 
face, and rent his clothes; and I also did the same, while we both 
wept for her. Then came the chamberlains and other great officers of 
the court, who, finding the King in a state of msensibility, with two 
heaps of ashes before him, were astonished, and remained encompassing 
hin until he recovered from his fit, when he informed them of what 
had befallen his daughter with the ’Efreet ; and great was ther afflic- 
tion. The women shrieked, with the female slaves, and continued 
their mourning seven days. After this, the King gave orders to build, 
over the ashes of his daughter, a great tomb with a dome, and ilu- 
minated it with candles and lamps: but the ashes of the ’Efreet they 
scattered in the wind, exposing them to the curse of God. The Kg 
then fell sick, and was near unto death: his ilness lasted a month ; 
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but after this he recovered his hcalth, and, sunmoning me to his 
presence, said to me, O young man, we passed our days in the enjoy- 
ment of the utmost happiness, secure from the vicissitudes of fortune, 
until thou camest to us, when troubles overcame us. Would that we 
had never seen thec, nor thy ugly form, on account of which we have 
been reduced to this state of privation: for, m the first place, I have 
lost my daughter, who was worth a hundred men; and, secondly, | 
have suffered this burnmg, and lost my teeth: my eunuch also 1s 
dead. but it was not in thy power to prevent these afflictions: the 
dverce of God hath been fultilled on us and on thee; and praise be to 
God that my daughter restored thee, though she destroyed herself. 
Now, however, depart, O my son, from my city. It 1s enough that 
hath happened on thy account , but as it was decreed against us and 
thee, depart in peace. 

So I departed, O my mistress, from Ins presence; but before | 
quitted the city, ] entered a public bath, and shaved my beard. | 
traversed various regions, and passed through great cities, and bent 
my course to the \bode of Peace,” Baghdad, in the hope of obtaming 
an interview with the Prince of the Faithful, that I might relate to 
him all that had befallen me. 

The third mendicant then advanced, and thus related his story — 
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O itLustRiots lady, my story 1s not like those of my two com- 
panions, but more wonderful =the couise of fate and destiny brought 
upon them events against which they could not guard , but as to my- 
self, the shaving of my beard and the loss of my cye were occasioned 
by my provoking fate and imisfortune; and the cause was ths — 

I was a King, and the son of a King; and when my father died, | 
succeeded to his throne, and governed my subjects with justice and 
beneficence. I took pleasure in sea-voyages ; and my capital was on 
the shore of an extensive sea, interspersed with fortified and garrisoned 
islands, which | desired, for my amusement, to visit; I therefore 
embarked with a fleet of ten ships, and took with me_ provisions 
sufficient for a whole month. I proceeded twenty days, after which 
there arose against ua a contrary wind; but at daybreak it ceased, 
and the sea became calm, and we arrived at an island, where we landed, 
and cooked some provisions and ate ; after which we remamed there 
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two days. We then continued our voyage; and when twenty days 
more had passed, we found ourselves in strange waters, unknown to 
the captaim, and desired the watch to look out from the mast-head : 
so he went aloft, and when he had come down he said to the captain, 
I saw, on my right hand, fish floating upon the surface of the water ; 
and looking towards the midst of the sea, I perceived something 
looming im the distance, sometimes black, and sometimes white. 

When the captain heard this report of the watch, he threw his 
turban on the deck, and plucked his beard, and said to those who 
were with him, Receive warning of our destruction, which will befall 
all of us. not one will escape! So saying, he began to weep ; and 
all of us in like manner bewanled our lot. I desired him to inform us 
of that which the watch had seen. O my lord, he replied, know that 
we have wandered from our course since the commencement of the 
contrary wind that was followed m the morning by a calm, in con- 
sequence of which we remained stationary two days from that period 
we have deviated from our course for twenty-one days, and we have no 
wind to carry us back from the fate which awaits us after this day - 
to-morrow we shall arrive at a mountam of black stone, called load- 
stonc the current 1s now beamg us violently towards it, and the 
ships will fall in pieces, and every nail m them will fly to the moun- 
tam, and adhere to it; for God hath given to the loadstone a secret 
property by virtue of which everythmg of iron is attracted towards it. 
On that mountam 1s such a quantity of iron as no one knoweth but 
God, whose name be exalted ; for from times of old great numbers of 
ships have been destroyed by the mfluence of that mountain.” There 
Is, upon the summit of the mountain, a cupola of brass supported by 
ten columns, and upon the top of this cupola 1s a horseman upon a 
horse of brass, having in his hand a brazen spear, and upon his breast 
suspended a tablet of lead, upon which are engraved mysterious names 
and talismans: and as long, O King, as this horseman remains upon 
the horse, so long will every slup that approaches be destroyed, with 
every person on board, and all the iron contamed m it will cleave to 
the mountam: no one will be safe until the horseman shall have 
fallen from the horse.—The captam then wept bitterly; and we felt 
assured that our destruction was inevitable, and every one of us bade 
adicu to his friend. 

On the followmg moming we drew near to the mountain; the 
current earricd us towards it with violence, and when the ships were 
almost close to it, they fell asunder, and all the nails, and every thing 
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clse that was of iron, flew from them towards the loadstone. It was near 
the close of day when the ships fell in pieces. Some of us were 
drowned, and some escaped; but the greater number were drowned, 
and of those who saved their lives none knew what became of the 
others, so stupefied were they by the waves and the boisterous wind. 
As for myself, O my mistress, God, whose name be exalted, spared me 
on account of the trouble and torment and affliction that He had pre- 
destined to befall me. I placed mysclf upon a plank, and the wind and 
waves cast 1t upon the mountain ; and when I had landed, I found a 
practicable way to the summit, resembling steps cut in the rock: so 
I exclaimed, In the name of God!—and offered up a prayer, and 
uttempted the ascent, holding fast by the notches; and prescntly God 
stilled the wind and assisted me in my endeavours, so that I arrived in 
safety at the summit. Rejoicing greatly in my escape, I immediately 
entered the cupola, and performed the prayers of two rek’ahs” in 
gratitude to God for my preservation ; after which I slept beneath the 
cupola, and heard a voice saying to me, O son of Khaseeb,” when 
thou awakest from thy sleep, dig beneath thy feet, and thou wilt find 
a bow of brass, and three arrows of lead, whereon are engraved talis- 
mans: then take the bow and arrows and shoot at the horseman that 
18 upon the top of the cupola, and relieve mankind from this great 
affliction ; for when thou hast shot at the horseman he will fall into 
the sca; the bow will also fall, and do thou bury it 1m its place; and 
us soon as thou hast done this, the sea will swell and rise until it 
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attains the summit of the mountain; and there will appear upon it a 
boat bearing a man, different from him whom thou shalt have cast 
down, and he will come to thee, having an oar in his hand: then do 
thou embark with him; but utter not the name of God; and he will 
convey thee in ten days to a safe sea, where, on thy arrival, thou wilt 
find one who will take thee to thy city. All this shall be done if thou 
utter not the name of God. 

Awaking from my slcep, I sprang up, and did as the voice had 
directed. I shot at the horseman, and he fell mto the sea; and the 
bow having fallen from my hand, I buried it: the sea then became 
troubled, and rose to the summit of the mountain, and when I had 
stood waiting there a little while, I beheld a boat in the midst of the 
sea, approaching me. I praised God; whose name be exalted, and 
when the boat came to me, I found 1n it a man of brass, with a tablet 
of lead upon his breast, engraven with names and talismans. Without 
uttering a word, I embarked in the boat, and the man rowed me ten 
successive days, after which I beheld the islands of security, where- 
upon, in the excess of my joy, I exclaimed, In the name of God! 
There 1s no deity but God! God is most great '—and as soon as | 
had done this, he cast me out of the boat, and sank in the sea. 

Beng able to swim, I swam until mght, when my arms and 
shoulders were tired, and, in this perilous situation, I repeated the 
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profession of the faith, and gave myself up as lost; but the sca rose 
with the violence of the wind, and a wave like a vast castle threw me 
upon the land, in order to the accomplishment of the purpose of God. 
I ascended the shore, and after I had wrung out my clothes, and 
spread them upon the ground to dry, I slept; and m the morning | 
put on my clothes agam, and, looking about to sce which way I should 
go, I found a tract covered with trees, to which I advanced ; and when 
I had walked round it, I found that I was upon a small island in the 
midst of the sea; upon which I said withm myself, Every time that I 
escape from one calamity I fall into another that 1s worse -—but while 
I was reflecting upon my unfortunate case, and wishing for death, I 
beheld a vessel bearmg a number of men. I arose immediately, and 
climbed into a tree; and lo, the vessel came to the shore, and there 
landed from it ten black slaves bearing axcs. They proceeded to the 
middle of the island, and, digging up the carth, uncovered and lifted up 
a trap-door, after which they returned to the vessel, and brought from 
it bread and flour and clarified butter and honcy and sheep and every- 
thing that the wants of an mhabitant would require, continuing to pass 
backwards and forwards between the vessel and the trap-door, bringing 
loads from the former, and entering the latter, until they had removed 
all the stores from the ship They then came out of the vessel with 
various clothes of the most beantiful description, and im the midst of 
them was an old sheykh, enfeebled and wasted by eatreme age, leading 
by the hand a young man cast in the mould of graceful symmetry, 
and invested with such perfect beauty as deserved to be a subject for 
proverbs. Ile was like a fresh and slender twig, enchanting and 
captivating every heart by Ins elegant form. The party proceeded 
to the trap-door, and, entering 1t, became concealed from my eyes.” 
They remained beneath about two hours, or more; after which, the 
sheykh and the slaves came out; but the youth came not with them; 
and they replaced the earth, and embarked and sct sal. Soon after, 
I descended from the tree, and went to the excavation. I removed 
the earth, and, entermg the aperturc,-saw a flight of wooden steps, 
which I descended ; and, at the bottom, I beheld a handsome dwelling- 
place, furnished with a variety of silken carpets; and there was the 
youth, sitting upon a high mattress, with swect-smelling flowers and 
fruits placed before him. On seeing me, his countenance became 
pale; but I saluted him, and said, Let thy mind be composed, O my 
master: thou hast nothing to fear, O delight of my eye; for I am a 
man, and the son of a King, like thysclf: fate hath :mpelled me to 
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thee, that I may cheer thee in thy solitude. The youth, when he 
heard me thus address him, and was convinced that I was one of his 
own species, rejoiced exceedingly at my arrival, his colour returned, 
and, desirmg me to approach him, he said, O my brother, my story 1s 
wonderful: my father 1s a jeweller: he had slaves who made voyages 
by his orders, for the purposes of commerce, and he had dealings with 
Kings ; but he had never been blest with a son; and he dreamt that 
he was soon to have a son, but one whose life would be short; and he 
awoke sorrowful.” Shortly after, in accordance with the decrees of 
God, my mother conceived me, and when her time was complete, she 
gave birth to me; and my father was greatly rejoiced: the astrologers, 
however, came to him, and said, Thy son will live fifteen years: his 
fate 1s intimated by the fact that there 1s, in the sea, a mountain called 
the Mountain of Loadstone, whereon 1s a horseman on a horse of brass, 
on the former of which 1s a tablet of lead suspended to his neck; and 
when the horseman shall be thrown down from his horse, thy son will 
be slain: the person who 1s to slay him 1s he who will throw down 
the horseman, and his name is King ’Ajeeb,” the son of King Khaseeb. 
My father was greatly afflicted at this announcement; and when he 
had reared me until I had nearly attained the age of fifteen years, the 
astrologers came again, and informed him that the horseman had 
fallen into the sea and that it had been thrown down by King ’Ajeeb, 
the son of King Khaseeb ; on hearmg which, he prepared for me this 
dwelling, and here left me to remam until the completion of the term, 
of which there now remain ten days. All this he did from fear lest 
King ’Ajecb should kill me. 

When I heard this, I was filled with wonder, and said within 
myself, I am King ’Ajceb, the son of King Khasceb, and 1t was I who 
threw down the horseman; but, by Allah, I will neither kill him nor 
do him any injury. Then said I to the youth, Far from thee be both 
destruction and harm, if 1t be the will of God, whose name be exalted : 
thou hast nothing to fear: I will remain with thee to serve thee, and 
will go forth with thee to thy father, and beg of him to send me back 
to my country, for the which he will obtain a reward. The youth 
rejoiced at my words, and I sat and conversed with him until night, 
when I spread his bed for him, and covered him, and slept ncar to his 
side. And in the morning I brought him water, and he washed his 
face, and said to me, May God requite thec for me with every blessing. 
If I escape from King ’Ajeeb, I'will make my father reward thee with 
abundant favours.—Never, I replied, may the day arrive that would 
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bring thee misfortune. I then placed before him some refreshments, 
and after we had caten together, we passed the day conversing with 
the utmost cheerfulness. 

I continued to serve him for nine days ; and on the tenth day the 
youth rejoiced at finding himself in safety, and said to me, O my 
brother, I wish that thou wouldst in thy kindness warm for me some 
water, that I may wash myself and change my clothes; for I have 
smelt the odour of cscape from death, in consequence of thy assistance 
—With pleasure, I replied ;—and I arose, and warmed the water ; 
after which, he entered a place conccaled from my view, and, having 
washed himself and changed his clothes, laid hunself upon the mattress 
to rest after his bath. He then said to me, Cut up for me, O my 
brother, a water-melon, and mix its juice with some sugar-—so I 
arose, and, taking a melon, brought it upon a plate, and said to him, 
Knowest thou, O my mastcr, where 1s the knife ?—See, here 1t 18, he 
answered, upon the shelf over my head. 1 sprang up hastily, and 
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took it from its sheath, and as I was drawing back, my foot slipped, 
as God had decreed, and I fell upon the youth, grasping in my hand 
the knife, which entered his body, and he died instantly. When 
I perceived that he was dead, and that 1 had killed him, I uttered a 
loud shnek, and beat my face, and rent my clothes, saying, This 1s, 
indeed, a calamity! O what a calamity! O my Lord, I implore 
thy pardon, and declare to Thee my innocence of his death! Would 
that I had died before hin! How long shall I devour trouble after 
trouble ! 

With these reflections I ascended the steps, and, havmg replaced 
the trap-door, returned to my first station, and looked over the sea, 
where I saw the vessel that had come before, approaching, and cleaving 
the waves in its rapid course. Upon this I said withm myself, Now 
will the men come forth from the vessel, and find the youth slain, and 
they will slay me also.—so I climbed into a tree, and concealed 
myself among its leaves, and sat there till the vessel arrived and cast 
anchor, when the slaves landed with the old sheykh, the father of the 
youth, and went to the place, and removed the carth. They were sur- 
prised at findmg it moist, and, when they had descended the steps, they 
discovered the youth lying on his back, exhibiting a face beaming with 
beauty, though dead, and clad in white and clean clothing, with the 
knife remaiming m his body. They all wept at the sight, and the 
father fell down m a swoon, which lasted so long that the slaves 
thought he was dead. At length, however, he recovered, and came 
out with the slaves, who had wrapped the body of the youth im his 
clothes. They then took back all that was in the subterranean 
dwelling to the vesscl, and departed. 

I remained, O my mistress, by day hiding myself in a trec, and at 
night walking about the open part of the island. Thus I contimued 
for the space of two months; and I perceived that, on the western 
side of the island, the watcr of the sea every day retired, until, after 
three months, the land that had been beneath it became dry. Re- 
joicing at this, and feeling confident now m my escape, I traversed 
this dry tract, and arrived at an expanse of sand; whereupon I em- 
boldened myself, and crossed it. I then saw in the distance an 
appearance of fire, and, advancing towards it, found it to be a palace, 
overlaid with plates of copper, which, reflecting the rays of the sun, 
scemed from a distance to be fire: and when I drew near to it, reflect- 
ing upon this sight, there approached me an old sheykh, accom- 
panied by ten young men who were all blind of one eye, at which I 
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was extremely surprised. As soon as they saw me, they saluted me, 
and asked me my story, which I related to them from first to last ; 
and they were filled with wonder. Thcy then conducted me into the 
palace, where I saw ten benches, upon each of which was a mattress 
covered with a blue stuff;* and each of the young men seated 
himself upon one of these benches, while the sheykh took his place 
upon a smaller one; after which they said to me, Sit down, O young 
man, and ask no question respecting our condition, nor respecting our 
being blind of one eye. Then the sheykh arose, and brought to each 
of them some food, and the same to me also; and next he brought to 
each of us some wine: and after we had eaten, we sat drmking 
together until the time for sleep, when the young men said to the 
sheykh, Bring to us our accustomed supply .—upon which the sheykh 
arose, and entered a closet, from which he brought, upon his head, ten 
covered trays. Placimg these upon the floor, he hghted ten candles, 
and stuck ‘one of them upon each tray; and, having done this, he 
removed the covers, and there appeared beneath them ashes mixed 
with pounded charcoal. The young men then tucked up their sleeves 
above the elbow, and blackened their faces, and slapped their cheeks,” 
exclaiming, We were reposing at our case, and our impertinent cu- 
riosity suffercd us not to remain so! Thus they did until the morning, 
when the sheykh brought them some hot water, and they washed their 
faces, and put on other clothes. 

On witnesgng this conduct, my reason was confounded, my hcart 
was so troubled that I forgot my own misfortunes, and I asked them 
the cause of their strange behaviour; upon which they looked towards 
me, and said, O young man, ask not respecting that which doth not 
concern thee; but be silent ; for in silence 1s security from error.— 
I remained with them a whole month, during which, every night they 
did the same ; and at length I said to them, I conjure you by Allah 
to remove this disquict from my mind, and to inform me of the cause 
of your acting im this manner, and of your exclaming, We were 
reposing at our easc, and our impertinent curiosity suffered us not to 
remain so !—if ye inform me not, I will leave you, and go my way ; 
for the proverb saith, When the eye seeth not, the heart doth not 
grieve.—On hearing these words, they rephed, We have not concealed 
this affair from thee but in our concern for thy welfare, lest thou 
shouldst become like us, and the same affliction that hath befallen us 
happen also to thee. I said, however, Ye must positively inform 
me of this matter.— We give thee good advice, said they, and do thou 
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receive it, and ask us not respecting our case, otherwise thou wilt 
become blind of one eye, ike us :—but I still persisted in my request ; 
whereupon they said, O young man, if this befall thee, know that thou 
wilt be banished from our company. They then all arose, and, taking 
a ram, slaughtered and skinned it, and said to me, Take this knife 
with thee, and introduce thyself into the skin of the ram, and we will 
sew thee up in it, and go away; whereupon a bird called the rukh™ 
will come to thee, and, taking thee up by its talons, will fly away with 
thee, and sct thee down upon a mountain: then cut open the skin 
with this knife, and get out, and the bird will fly away Thou must 
arise, as soon a8 it hath gone, and journey for half a day, and thou 
wilt see before thee a lofty palace, encased with red gold, set with 
various precious stones, such as emeralds and rubies, &c ; and if thou | 
enter it thy case will be as ours; for our entrance into that palace was 
the cause of our being blind of one eye ; and if one of us would relate 
to thee all that hath befallen him, his story would be too fong for thee 
to hear. 

They then sewed me up m the skin, and entered thew palace; and 
soon after, there caine an cnormous white bird, which seized me, and 
flew away with me, and set me down upon the mountain; whereupon 
I cut open the skin, and got out; and the bird, as soon as it saw me, 
flew away. I rose up quickly, and proceeded towards the palace, 
which I found to be as they had described 1t to me; and when I had 
entered it, I beheld, at the upper end of a saloon, forty young damsels, 
beautiful as so many moons, and magnificently attired, who, as soon as 
they saw me, exclaimed, Welcome! Welcome! O our master and our 
lord! We have been for a month expecting thee. Praise be to God 
who hath blessed us with one who 1s worthy of us, and one of whom 
we are worthy !—After having thus greeted me, they scated me upon 
a mattress, and said, Thou art from this day our master and prince, 
and we are thy handmaids, and entirely under thy authority. They 
then brought to me some refreshments, and, when [ had eaten and 
drunk, they sat and conversed with me, full of joy and happmess. So 
lovely were these ladies, that even a devotee, if he saw them, would 
gladly consent to be their servant, and to comply with all that they 
would desire. At the approach of night they all assembled around me, 
and placed before me a table of fresh and dried fruits, with other 
delicacies that the tongue cannot describe, and wine; and one began 
to sing, while another played upon the lute. The wine-cups circulated 
among us, and joy overcame me to such a degree as to obliterate from 
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my mind every carthly care, and make me exclaim, This 1s indeed a 
delightful life! I passcd a night of such enjoyment as I had never 
before experienced ; and on the morrow I entered the bath; and, after 
I had washed myself, they brought me a suit of the richest clothing, 
and we again sat down to a repast. 

In this manner 1 lived with them a whole year, but on the first 
day of the new year, they scated themselves around me, and began to 
weep, and bade me farewell, clngmg to my skirts—What calamity 
hath befallen you? sad I. Ye have broken my heart.—They answered, 
Would that we had never known thee; for we have associated with 
many men, but have seen none like thee. May God, therefore, not 
deprive us of thy company.— And they wept afresh. I said to them, 
I wish that you would acquamt me with the cause of this weeping.— 
Thou, they replied, art the cause ; yet now, if thou wilt attend to what 
we tell thee, we shall never be parted ; but if thou act contrary to it, we 
are separated from this time ; and our hearts whisper to us that thou wilt 
not regard our warning.—Inform me, said I, and I will attend to your 
directions : —and they replied, If then thou wouldst inquire respecting 
our history, know that we are the daughters of Kings: for many years 
it hath been our custom to assemble here, and every year we absent 
ourselves during a period of forty days; then returning, we indulge 
ourselves for a year m feasting and drmking — This 1s our usual prac- 
tice; and now we fear that thou wilt disregard our directions when we 
are absent from thee. We deliver to thee the keys of the palace, 
which are a hundred in number, belonging to a hundred closets. 
Open each of these, and amuse thyself, and eat and drink, and refresh 
thyself, excepting the closet that hath a door of red gold; for if thou 
open this, the consequence will be a separation between us and thee. 
We conjure thee, therefore, to observe our direction, and to be patient 
during this period.—Upon hearing this, I swore to them that I would 
never open the closet to which they alluded ; and they departed, urging 
me to be faithful to my promise. 

I remained alone in the palace, and at the approach of evenmg I 
opened the first closet, and, entermg it, found a mansion hke paradise, 
with a garden contaiming green trecs loaded with ripe fruits, abounding 
with singing birds, and watered by copious streams. My heart was 
soothed by the sight, and I wandcred among the trees, scenting the 
fragrance of the flowers, 4nd listening to the warbling of the birds as 
they sang the praises of the One, the Almighty.” After admiring the 
mingled colours of the apple resembling the hue upon the cheek of a 
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beloved mistress and the sallow countenance of the perpleacd and 
timid lover, the sweet-smelling quince diffusing an odour hike musk 
and ambergris, and the plum shmmg as the ruby, I retired from this 
place, and, having locked the door, opened that of the next closet, 
within which I beheld a spacious tract planted with numerous palm- 
trees, and watered by a nver flowing among rosc-trees, and jasmine, 
and marjoram, and eglantine, and narcissus, and gilliflower, the odours 
of which, diffused in every direction by the wind, inspired me with the 
utmost delight. I locked agam the door of the second closet, and 
opened that of the third. Within this I found a large saloon, paved 
with marbles of various colours, and with costly minerals and precious 
gems, and containing cages constructed of sandal and aloes-wood with 
singing birds within them, and others upon the branches of trees which 
were planted there. My heart was charmed, fny trouble was dissipated, 
and I slept there until the morning. I then opened the door of the 
fourth closet, and withm this door I found a great building m which 
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were forty closets with open doors; and, entering these, I beheld 
pearls, and rubies, and chrysolites, and emeralds, and other precious 
jewels such as the tongue cannot describe. I was astonished at the 
sight, and said, Such things as these, I imagine, are not found in the 
treasury of any King. I am now the King of my age, and all these 
treasures, through the goodness of God, are mine, together with forty 
damsels under my authority who have no man to share them with me. 

Thus I continued to amuse myself, passing from one place to 
another, until thirty-nine days had elapsed, and I had opened the 
doors of all the closets exceptmg that which they had forbidden me to 
open. My heart was then disturbed by curiosity respecting this 
hundredth closet, and the Devil, in order to plunge me into misery, 
induced me to open it. I had not patience to abstain, though there 
remained of the appointed period only one day: so | approached the 
closet, and opened the door; and when I had entered, I perceived a 
fragrant oddur, such as I had never before smelt, which intoxicated me 
so that I fell down msensible, and remained some time in this state 
but at length recovering, I fortified my heart, and proceeded. I found 
the floor overspread with saffron, and the place illuminated by golden 
lamps and by candles, which diffused the odours of musk and amber- 
gris; and two large perfuming-vessels filled with aloes-wood and 
ambergris, and a perfume compounded with honey, spread fragrance 
through the whole place. I saw also a black horse, of the hue of the 
darkest night, before which was a manger of white crystal filled with 
cleansed sesame, and another, similar to it, contaimimg rosc-water 
infused with musk: he was saddled and bndled, and his saddle was of 
red gold. Wondermg at the sight of him, I said within myself, This 
must be an animal of extraordmary qualities ;—and, seduced by the 
Devil, I led him out, and mounted him; but he moved not from his 
place: I kicked him with my heel; but still he moved not: so I took 
a mikra’ah and struck him with it; and as soon as he felt the blow he 
uttered a sound hke thunder, and, expanding a pair of wings, soared 
with me to an immense height through the air, and then alighted upon 
the roof of another palace, where he threw me from his back, and, by 
a violent blow with his tail upon my face, as I sat on the roof, struck 
out my eye, and left me.” 

In this state I descended from the roof, and below I found the 
one-eyed young men before mentioned, who, as soon as they beheld 
me, exclaimed, No welcome to thee !—Receive me, sad I, nto your 
company :—but they rephed, By Allah, thou shalt not remain with 
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us :—so I departed from them, with mournful heart and weeping eye, 
and, God having decreed me a safe journey hither, I arrived at 
Baghdad, after I had shaved my beard, and become a mendicant.™ 


CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF THE LADIES OF BAGHDAD, &c 


The mistress of the house then looked towards the Khaleefch and 
Jaafar and Mesroor, and said to them, Acquaint me with your 
histories :—upon which Jaafar advanced towards her, and related to 
her the same story that he had told to the portress before they entered ; 
and when she had heard it, she liberated them all. They accordingly 
departed, and when they had gone out into the street, the Khaleefeh 
inquired of the mendicants whither they were gomg. They answered 
that they knew not whither to go: whereupon he desired them to 
accompany his party; and then said to Jaafar, Take them home with 
thee, and bring them before me to-morrow, and we will see the result. 
Jaafar, therefore, did as he was commanded, and the Khaleefeh 
returned to his palace; but he was unable to sleep during the 
remainder of the mht. 

On the followmg mornmg he sat upon his throne, and when his 
courtiers had presented themselves before him, and departed, excepting 
Jaafar, he said to him, Bring before me the three ladies and the two 
bitches and the mendicants. So Jaafar arose, and brought them, and, 
placing the ladies behind the curtains, said to them, We have forgiven 
you on account of your previous kindness to us, and because ye knew 
us not; and now I acquaimt you that ye are in the presence of the 
fifth of the sons of El-’Abbas, Héroon Er-Rasheed ; therefore relate to 
him nothing but the truth. And when the ladies heard the words 
which Jaafar addressed to them on the part of the Khaleefeh, the 
eldest of them advanced, and thus related her story :— 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST OF THE THREE LADIES 
OF BAGHDAD: 


O Prince of the Faithful, my story is wonderful; for these two 
bitches™ are my sisters, born to my father, but of another mother ; and 
I am the youngest of the three. After the death of our father, who 
left. us five thousand pieces of gold, these my two sisters married, and 
when they had resided some time with their husbands, each of the 
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latter prepdred a stock of merchandise, and received from his wife a 
thousand pieces of gold, and they all set forth on a journey together, 
leaving me here; but after they had been absent four years, my 
sisters’ husbands lost all their property, and abandoned them in a 
strange land, and they returned to me in the garb of beggars. When 
I first saw them in this state, I knew them not; and, as soon as I 
recognised them, I exclaimed, How 1s it that ye are in this condition ? 
—O our sister, they answered, thy mquiry now 1s of no use the Pen 
hath written what God hath decreed.”—I sent them, therefore, to the 
bath, and, having clad them in new apparcl, said to them, O my 
sisters, ye are my elders, and J am young; so ye shall be to me im 
the places of my father and mother. The inheritance which I shared 
with you God hath blessed ; partake then of its increase, for my affairs 
are prosperous; and I and ye shall fare alike.—I treated them with 
the utmost kindness, and during a whole year they remained with me, 
and enriched themselves by the money that I had given them ; but 
after this period they said to me, It will be more agreeable to us to 
marry again, for we can no longer abstain from doing so.—O my 
sisters, I replied, ye have seen no happiness in marriage: a good 
husband in this age 1s rarely found, and ye have already had expe- 
rience of the marriage-state. They, however, heeded not my words; 

but married agamst my consent: yet 1 gave them downes from my 
own property, and continucd to them my protection. They went to 
their husbands, and the latter, after they had resided with them a 
short time, defrauded them of all that they possessed, and, sctting 
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forth on a journey, Ieft them destitute: so agai they returned to me, 
and, m a state of nudity, implored my forgiveness, saying, Be not 
angry with us; for though thou art younger than we, thou hast more 
mature sense; and we promise thee that we will never again mention 
the subject of marriage. I replied, Ye are welcome, O my sisters ; for 
I have no one dearcr to me than yourselves :—and I received them, 
and treated them with every kindness, and we remained happily 
together for the space of a year. 

After this I resolved to fit out a vessel for a mercantile voyage :** 
accordingly, I stocked a large ship with various goods and necessary 
provisions, and said to my sisters, Will ye rather stay at home durmg 
my voyage, or will ye go with me ?—to which they answered, We will 
accompany thee durmg the voyage, for we cannot endure to be 
separated from thee. I thercfure took them with me, and we set 
sail; but first I divided my property ufto two equal portions; one of 
which I took with me, and the other I concealed, saymg within my- 
self, Perhaps some cvil accident may happen to the ship, and our lives 
may be prolonged , in which case, when we return we shall find that 
which will be of service to us.— We continued our voyage by day and 
night, till at length the vessel pursued a wrong course, and the captain 
knew not whither to stecr. The ship had entered a different sea from 
that which we wished to cross, and for some time we knew 1t not; but 
for ten days we had a pleasant wind, and after this, a city loomed 
before us in the distance. We asked the captain what was.the name 
of this city; and he answered, I know it not; I have never seen it till 
this day, nor have I ever before in the course of my life navigated this 
sca: but as we have come hither im safety, ye have nothing to do but 
to enter this city and land your goods, and, if ye find opportunity, sell 
or exchange there: if not, we will rest there two days, and take in 
fresh provisions. So we entered the port of the city, and the captain 
landed, and after a while returned to us, saying, Arise, and go up into 
the city, and wonder at that which God hath done unto his creatures, 
aud pray to be preserved from his anger. And when we had entered 
the city, we found all its inhabitants converted into black stones. We 
were amazed at the sight, and as we walked through the market- 
streets, finding the merchandise and the gold and silver remaining in 
their original state, we rejoiced, and said, This must have been 
occasioned by same wonderful circumstance. We then separated in 
the strects, cach of us attracted from his companions by the wealth 
and stuffs in the shops. 
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As for myself, I ascended to the citadel, which I found to be a 
building of admirable construction; and, entermg the King’s palace, 
I found all the vessels of gold and silver remamig in their places, 
and the King himself seated in the mdst of his Chamberlains and 
Viceroys and Wezeers, and clad in apparel of astomshing richness. 
Drawmmg nearer to him, I perceived that he was sitting upon a throne 
adorned with pearls and jewels, every one of the pearls shining like a 
star: his dress was embroidered with gold, and around him stood fifty 
memlooks, attired in silks of various descriptions, and having in their 
hands drawn swords. Stupefied at this spectacle, I proceeded, and 
entered the saloon of the Hareem, upon the walls of which were hung 
silken curtains; and here I beheld the Qucen, attired in a dress em- 
broidered with fresh pearls, and having upon her head a diadem 
adorned with various jewels, and necklaces of different kinds on her 
neck. All her clothing and ofnaments remained as they were at first, 
though she herself was converted into black stone. Here also I found 
an open door, and, entering it, I saw a flight of seven steps, by which 
I ascended to an apartment paved with marble, furnished with gold- 
embroidered carpets, and containing a couch of alabaster, ornamented 
with pearls and jewels; but my eyes were first attracted by a gleam of 
light, and when I approached the spot whence it procceded, I found a 
brilhant jewel, of the size of an ostrich’s egg, placed upon a small 
stool, diffusing a light lke that of a candle. The coveiings of the 
couch above mentioned were of various kinds of silk, the richness of 
which would surprise every beholder; and I looked at them with 
wonder. In this apartment I likewise observed some hghted candles, 
and reflected that there must then have been some person there to hght 
them. I passed thence to another part of the palace, and continued 
to explore the different apartments, forgetting myself im the amazement 
of my mind at all these strange circumstances, and immersed in thoughts 
respecting what I beheld, until the commencement of mght, when I 
would have departed; but could not find the door: so I returned to 
the place in which were the lighted candles, and there I laid myself 
upon the couch, and, covering myself with a quilt, repeated some words 
of the Kur-an, and endeavoured to compose myself to slecp; but ] 
could not. I continued restless: and at midmght I heard a recitation 
of the Kur-an, performed by a melodious and soft voice; upon which 
I arose, and, looking about, saw a closet with an open door, and I 
entered it, and found that it was an oratory: lighted lamps were 
suspended in it, and upon a prayer-carpet spread on the floor sat a 
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young inan of handsome aspcct. Wondering that he had escaped the 
fate of the other habitants of the city, I saluted him; and he raised 
his eyes, and returned my salutation . and I then said to him, I con- 
jure thee by the truth of that which thou art reading in the Book of 
God, that thou answer the question which I am about to ask thee :— 
whereupon he smiled, and replied, Do thou first acquaimt me with the 
cause of thine entrance mto this place, and then I will answer thy 
question: so I told him my story, and mquired of him the history of 
this city. Want a little, said he ;—and he closed the Kur-dn, and, 
having put it in a bag of satm, seated me by Ins side. As I now 
beheld him, his countenance appeared hke the full moon, and his 
whole person exhibited such perfect elegance and loveliness, that a 
single glance at him drew from me a chowmad sighs, and kindled a fire 
in my heart. I repeated my request that he gould give me an account 
of the city ; and, replying, I hear and obey, he thus addressed me :— 

Know that this city belonged to my father and his family and 
subjects, and he is the King whom thou hast seen converted mto 

I. 2A 
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stone; and the Queen whom thou hast seen is my mother. They 
were all Magians, worshipping fire m the place of the Almighty King ;” 
and they swore by the fire and the light, and the shade and the heat, 
and the revolving orb. My father had no son, till, in his dechnimng 
years, he was blest with me, whom he reared until I attained to man- 
hood. But, happily for me, there was, in our family, an old woman, 
far advanced in age, who was a Muslimeh, believing in God and his 
Apostle in her heart, though she conformed with my family in outward 
observances ; and my father confided in her, on account of the faith- 
fulness and modesty that he had observed in her character, and shewed 
her great favour, firmly believing that she held the same faith as him- 
self; therefore, when I had passed my infancy, he committed me to 
her care, saying, Take him, and rear him, and instruct him m the 
ordinances of our faith, and educate him and serve him im the best 
manncr. The old woman accordingly received me, but took care to 
instruct me in the faith of El-Islim, teaching me the laws of purifica- 
tion, and the divine ordimances of ablution, together with the forms of 
prayer; after which she made me commit to memory the whole of the 
Kur-in. She then charged me to keep my faith a secret from my 
father, lest he should kill me; and I did so; and a few days after, the 
old woman died. The mhabitants of the city had now increased in 
their impicty and arrogance, and 1n their dereliction of the truth ; and 
while they were in this state, they heard a crier proclaim with a voice 
hke thunder, so as to be audible to both the near and the distant, O 
inhabitants of this city, abstain from the worship of fire, and worship 
the Almighty King !—The people were struck with consternation, and, 
flocking to my father, the King of the city, said to him, What 1s this 
alarming voice which hath astounded us by its ternble sound ?—but 
he answered them, Let not the voice terrify you, nor let 1t turn you 
from your faith -—and thew hearts inclined to his words; so they 
persevered in the worship of fire, and remained obstinate in their 
impiety during another year, until the return of the period at which 
they had heard the voice the first time. It was then heard a second 
time; and again, in the next year, they heard it a third time; but 
still they persisted in their evil ways, until, drawing down upon them- 
selves the abhorrence and indignation of Heaven, one morning, shortly 
after daybreak, they were converted mto black stones, together with 
their beasts and all their cattle. Not onc of the inhabitants of the city 
escaped, excepting me; and from the day on which this catastrophic 
happened, I have continued occupied as thou secst, im prayer, and 
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fasting, and reading the Kur-4n: but I have become weary of this 
solitary state, having no one to chcer me with his company. 

On hearing these words, I said to him, Wilt thou go with me to 
the city of Baghdad, and ‘visit its learned men and lawyers, and in- 
crease thy knowledge? If so, I will be thy handmaid, though I am 
the mistress of my family, and have authorjty over a household of 
men. I have here a ship laden with merchandise, and destmy hath 
driven us to this city, mm order that we might become acquamted with 
these events: our meeting was predcstined.—In this manner I con- 
tmued to persuade him until he gave his consent. I slept that night 
at his fect, unconscious of my state through excessive joy , and in the 
morning we rose, and, entering the treasuries, took away a quantity 
of the lighter and most valuable of the articles that they contained, 
and descended from the citadel nto the city, where we met the slaves 
and the captain, who were searching for me. They were rejoiced at 
sccing me, and, to their questions respecting my absence, I replied by 
informing them of all that I had scen, and related to them the history 
of the young man, and the cause of the transmutation of the people of 
the city, and of all that had befallen them, which filled them with 
wonder. But when my two sisters saw me with the young man, they 
envied me on his account, and malevolently plotted against me. 

We embarked agam, and I experienced the utmost happiness, 
chiefly owmg to the company of the young man; and after we had 
waited a while till the wind was favourable, we spread our sails, and 
departed. My sisters sat with me and the young man; and, in their 
conversation with me, said, O our sister, what dost thou purpose to do 
with this handsome youth ? I answered, I desire to take him as my 
husband :—and, turnmg to him, and approaching him, I said, O my 
mastcr, I wish to make a proposal to thee, and do not thou oppose it. 
He replied, I hear and obey .—and 1 then looked towards my sisters, 
and said to them, This young man 1s all that I desire, and all the 
wealth that is here 1s yours.—Excellent, they replied, 1s thy deter- 
mination :—yet still they designed evil against me.—We continued 
our voyage with a favourable wind, and, quitting the sea of peril, 
entered the sca of security, across which we proceeded for some days, 
until we drew near to the city of El-Basrah, the buildings of which 
loomed before us at the approach of evening; but as soon as we had 
fallen asleep, my sisters took us up in our bed, both myself and the 
young man, and threw us into the sea. The youth, being unable to 
swim, was drowned: God recorded him among the company of the 





martyrs ;°° while I was registered among those whose life was yct to 
he preserved , and, accordingly, as soon as I awoke and found myself 
in the sca, the providence of God supplied me with a picce of timber, 
upon which I placed mysclf, and the waves cast me upon the shore of 
an island. 

During the remainder of the mght I walked along this island, and 
in the morning I saw a neck of land, bearing the marks of a man’s 
feet, and uniting with the main land. The sun having now nen, I 
dried my clothes in its rays, and proceeded along the path that I had 
discovered until I drew ncar to the shore upon which stands the city, 
when I beheld a snake approaching me, and followed by a serpent 
which was endeavouring to destroy it. the tongue of the snake was 
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hanging from its mouth m consequence of excessive fatigue, and it 
excited my compassion ; so I took up a stone, and threw it at the 
head of the serpent, which instantly died: the snake then extended a 
pair of wings, and soared aloft mto the sky, leaving me in wonder at 
the sight. At the time of this occurrence J had become so fatigued, 
that I now laid myself down and slept; but I awoke after a little 
while, and found a damsel seated at my fect, and gently rubbing 
them with her hands; upon which I immediately sat up, feclmg 
ashamed that she should perform this service for me, and said to 
her, Who art thou, and what dost thou want ?—IJlow soon has thou 
forgotten me! she exclaimed: I am she to whom thou hast just done 
a kindness, by killing my enemy: I am the snake whom thou savedst 
from the serpent ; for 1 am a Jinnecyeh, and the serpent was a Jmnee 
at enmity with me; and none but thou delivered me from him: 
therefore, as soon as thou didst this, I flew to the ship from which 
thy sisters cast thee, and transported all that 1t contained to thy 
house: I then sunk it; but as to thy sisters, I transformed them by 
enchantment mto two black bitches; for I knew all that they had 
done to thee. the yonng man, however, 1s drowned.—Having thus 
said, she took me up, and placed me with the two black bitches on 
the roof of my house- and I found all the treasures that the ship had 
contained collected in the midst of my house: nothing was lost. She 
then said to me, I swear by that which was engraved upon the scal of 
Suleyman, that, if thou do not inflict three hundred lashes upon cach 
of these bitches every day, I will come and transform thee m the hke 
manner .—so I rephed, I hear and obey :—and have contimued ever 
since to inflict upon them these stripes, though pitying them while I 
do so. 

. The Khaleefeh heard ths story with astonishment, and then said 
to the second lady, And what occasioned the stripes of which thou 
bearest the marks? She answered as follows .— 


THE STORY OF THE SECOND OF THE THREE LADIES 
OF BAGHDAD. 


O Prince of the Faithful, my father, at his death, left considerable 
property ; and soon after that event | married to one of the wealthiest 
men of the age, who, when | had lived with him a year, died, and 1 
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wwherited from him eighty thousand pieces of gold, the portion that 
fell to me according to the law; with part of which I made for 
myself ten suits of clothing, each of the value of a thousand pieces of 
gold. And as I was sitting one day, there entered my apartment an 
old woman, disgustingly ugly, who saluted me, and said, I have an 
orphan daughter whose marriage I am to celebrate this mght, and I 
would have thee obtain a reward and recompense in heaven by thy 
being present at her nuptial festivity ; for she is broken-hearted, 
having none to befmend her but God, whose namc be exalted. She 
then wept, and kissed my feet ; and, being moved with pity and com- 
passion, I assented, upon which she desired me to prepare myself, 
telling me that she would come at the hour of nightfall and take me ; 
and so saying, she kissed my hand, and departed. 

I arose immediately, and attired myself, and when I had com- 
pleted my preparations, the old woman returned, saying, O my mistress, 
the ladies of the city have arrived, and I have informed them of thy 
coming, and they are waiting with joy to receive thee :—so I put on 
my outer garments, and, taking my female slaves with me, proceedcd 
until we arrived at a strect in which a soft wind was delightfully 
playing, where we saw a gateway over-arched with a marble vault, 
admirably constructed, forming the entrance to a palace which rose 
from the earth to the clouds.” On our arrival there, the old woman 
knocked at the door, and, when it was opened, we entcred a carpeted 
passage, illuminated by lamps and candles, and decorated with jewels 
and precious metals.*' Through this passage we passed into a saloon 
of unequalled magnificence, furnished with mattresses covered with 
silk, lighted by hanging lamps and by candles, and having, at its 
upper end, a couch of alabaster decorated with pearls and jewels, and 
canopied by curtains of satin, from which there came forth a lady 
beautiful as the moon, who exclaimed to me, Most welcome art thou, 
O my sister: thou delightest me by thy company, and refreshest my 
heart. She then sat down aga, and said to me, O my sister, I have 
a brother who hath seen thee at a festivity: he is a young man, more 
handsome than myself, and, his heart bemg violently inflamed with 
love of thee, he hath brbed this old woman to go to thee, and to 
employ this artifice in order to obtain for me an interview with thee. 
He desireth to marry thee according to the ordinance of God and his 
Apostle, and in that which is lawful there is no disgrace—When I 
heard these words, and saw myself thus confined in the house so that 
I could not escape, I replied, I hear and obey :—and the lady, re- 
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joicing at my consent, clapped her hands, and opened a door, upon 
which there came out from it a young man so surpassingly handsome, 
that my heart immediately inclined to him. No sooner had he sat 
down than the Kadee and four witnesses entered, and saluted us, and 
proceeded to perform the ceremony of the marriage-contract®? between 
me and the young man; which having donc, they departed; and 
when they had retired, the young man looked towards me, and said, 
May our mght be blessed. He then informed me that he desired to 
impose a covenant upon me, and, bringing a copy of the Kur-an, said, 
Swear that thou wilt not mdulge a preference, nor at all imcline, to 
any man but me :—and when [ had sworn to this effect, he rejoiced 
exceedingly, and embraced mc; and the love of him took entire pos- 
session of my heart. 

We lived together in the utmost happiness for the space of a 
month, after which I begged that he would allow me to go to the 
bazér, m order to pmchase some stuffs for dress, and, having obtained 
his permission, went thither m company with the old woman, and 
scated mysclf at the shop of a young merchant with whom she was 
acquainted, and whose father, as she mformed me, had died and left 
him great wealth. She desired him to shew me his most costly 
stuffs; and while he was occupied in doing so, she began to utter 
various flattering expressions m praise of him; but I said to her, We 
have no concern with the praises that thou bestowest upon him ; we 
desire only to make our purchase, and to return home. Meanwhile 
he produced to us what we wanted, and we handed him the money: 
he refused, however, to take it, saying, It 1s an offering of hospitality 
to you for your visit this day .—whcreupon I said to the old woman, 
If he will not take the money, return to him his stuff. But he would 
not receive it again, and exclaimed, By Allah, I will take nothing from 
you: all this is a present from me for a single kiss, which I shall 
value more than the entire contents of my shop.—What will a kiss 
profit thee ? asked the old woman. Then, turning to me, she sad, O 
my daughter, thou hast heard what the youth hath said: no harm 
will befall thee if he -give thee a kiss, and thou shalt take what thou 
wantest.—Dost thou not know, said I, that I have taken an oath? 
She answered, Let him kiss thee then without thy speaking, and so it 
will be of no consequence to thee, and thou shalt take back thy 
money. Thus she contmucd to palhate the matter until I put my 
head (as it were) into the bag, and consented: so I covered my eyes, 
and held the edge of my vei] in such a manner as to prevent the pas- 
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sengers from seeing me, whcreupon he put his mouth to my cheek 
beneath the veil, but mstead of merely kissing me, he lacerated my 
cheek by a violent bite. 1 fell into a swoon from the pain, and the 
old woman laid me on her lap till I recovered, when I found the shop 
closed, and the old woman uttermg expressions of grief, and saying, 
What God hath averted would have been a greater calamity; let us 
return home, and do thou feign to be ill, and 1 will come to thee and 
apply a remedy that shall cure the wound, and thou wilt quickly be 
restored. 

After remaining there some time longer, I rose, and, im a state of 
great uneasiness and fear, returned to the house, and professed myself 
ul; upon which my husband came m to me, and said, What hath 
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befallen thee, O my mistress, during this excursion? I answered, I 
am not well.—And what 1s this wound, said he, that 1s upon thy 
cheek, and in the soft part? I answered, When I asked thy per- 
mission, and went out to-day to purchase some stuff for dress, a camel 
loaded with firewood drove against mc in the crowd, and tore my 
veil, and wounded my cheek as thou seest, for the streets of this city 
are narrow.”—To-morrow, then, he exclaimed, [ will go to the gover- 
nor, and make a complaint to him, and he shall hang every seller of 
firewood in the city.—By Allah, said I, burden not thyself by an 
injury to any onc; for the truth 1s, that I was riding upon an ass, 
which took fright with me, and I fell upon the ground, and a stick 
lacerated my cheek.—If it be so, then, he replied, I will go to- 
morrow to Jaafar El-Barmekee, and relate the matter to him, and he 
shall kill every ass-driver m this city —Wilt thou, said I, kill all 
those men on my account, when this which befell me was decreed by 
God ?—Undoubtedly, he answered; and, so saying, he seized me 
violently, and then sprang up, and uttered a loud cry, upon which the 
door opened, and there came forth from it seven black slaves, who 
dragged me from my bed, and threw me down m the middle of the 
apartment ; whereupon he ordered one of them to hold me by my 
shoulders and to sit upon my head; and another, to sit upon my 
knees and to hold my fect. A third then came, with a sword in his 
hand, and said, O my lord, shall I strike her with the sword, and 
cleave her in twain, that cach of these may take a half and throw 1t 
into the Tigris for the fish to devour?" For such 1s the pumshment 
of her who 1s unfaithful to her oath and to the laws of love—My 
husband answered, Strike her, O Saad “—and the slave, with the 
drawn sword in his hand, said, Repeat the profession of the faith, and 
reflect what thou wouldst have to be done, that thou mayest give thy 
testamentary directions, for this 1s the end of thy life.—Good slave, I 
replicd, release me for a while that I may do so-—and I raised my 
head, and, weeping as I spoke, addressed my husband with these 
verses .— 


You render me lovelorn, and remain at ease, You make my wounded eyelid to 
be restless, and you sleep, 

Your abode 1s between my heart and my eyes, and my heart will not re- 
linquish you, nor my tears conceal iny passion, 

You made a covenant with me that you would remain faithful ; but when you 
had gained possession of ny heart you deceived me. 

Will you not pity my love for you and my moanmg? Have you yourself been 
secure from misfortunes ? 


I. 2 B 
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1 conjure you, by Allah, if I die, that you write upon my tombstone, This was 
a slave of love. 

That, perchance, some mourner who hath felt the same flame may pass by the 
lover's grave, and pity her “ 


But on hearing these verscs, aud witnessing my weeping, he became 
more incensed, and replied in the words of this couplet .— 


1 reject not the beloved of my | eart from wearimess her own guilty conduct 
1s the cause of her pumshmnent 

She desired that another should share with me her love, but the faith of my 
heart inchneth not to partnership ¥ 


1 contmued to weep, and to endeavour to excite his compassion, 
saying within myself, I will humble me before him, and address him 
with soft words, that he may at least refram from killmg me, though 
he take all that 1 possess;—but he cried out to the slave, Cleave her 
in twain; for she 1s no longer of any value to us.—So the slave 
approached’ me, and I now felt assurcd of my death, and committed 
my:elf to God; but suddenly the old woman came and threw herself 
at my husband’s fect, and, hissing them, exclaimed, O my son, by the 
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care with which I nursed thee, I conjure thee to pardon this damsel, 
for she hath committed no offence that deserveth such a punishment : 
thou art young, and I fear the effect of the imprecations that she may 
utter against thee :—and after she had thus addressed him, slic wept, 
and continued to importune him, until, at length, he said, I pardon 
her, but must cause her to bear upon her person such marks of her 
offence as shall last for the remamder of her life. So saying, he 
commanded the slaves to stmp off my vest, and, takmg a stick cut 
from a quince-tree, he beat me upon my back and my sides until I 
became insensible from the violence of the blows, and despaired of my 
life. He then ordered the slaves to take me away as soon as it was 
night, accompanied by the old woman, and to throw me into my house 
m which I formerly resided. They accordmgly executed their lord’s 
commands, and when they had deposited me in my house, | applied 
myself to the healing of my wounds; but, after I had cured myself, 
my sides still bore the appearance of having been beaten with mikra’‘ahs. 
I continued to apply remedies for four months before I was restored, 
and then repaired to view the house in which this event had happened ; 
but I found it reduced to ruin, and the whole street pulled down ; the 
site of the house I found occupied by mounds of rubbish, and I knew 
not the cause. 

Under these circumstances, I went to reside with this my sister, 
who is of the same father as mysclf, and I found with her these two 
bitches. Having saluted her, I informed her of all that had befallen 
me ; to which she replied, Whois secure from the afflictions of fortune ? 
Praise be to God who termimated the affair with safety to thy life !— 
She then related to me her own story, and that of her two sisters, and 
I remained with her, and neither of us ever mentioned the subject of 
marnage, Afterwards we were jomed by this our other sister, the 
cateress, who every day goes out to purchase for us whatever we happen 
to want. 


CONCLUSION OF THE STORY OF THE LADIES OF BAGHDAD, &c 


The Kalecfeh was astonished at this story, and ordered it to be 
recorded in a book, as an authentic history, and deposited the book m 
his hbrary. And he said to the first lady, Knowest thou where the 
Jimneeyeh ® who enchanted thy sisters 1s to be found? She answered, 
O Prince of the Faithful, she gave me a lock of her haur, and said, 
When thou desirest my presence, burn a few of these hairs, and I will 
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be with thee quickly, though I should be beyond Mount Kaéf.—Bring 
then the hair, said the Khaleefeh. The lady, therefore, produced 1t ; 
and the Khaleefeh, takmg it, burned a portion of it, and, when the 
odour had diffused itself, the palace shook, and they heard a sound of 
thunder, and lo, the Jinneeyeh appeared before them. She was a 
Muslimeh, and therefore grected the Khaleefeh by saying, Peace be 
on thee, O Khalecfeh of God !—to which he replied, On you be peace, 
and the mercy of God, and his blessings !”—She then said, Know 
that this lady hath conferred on me a benefit for which I am unable to 
requite her; for she rescucd me from death, by killing my cnemy ; 
and I, having seen what her sisters had donc to her, determmed to 
take vengeance upon them ; therefore 1 transformed them by enchant- 
ment into two bitches, and, indeed, I had wished rather to kill them, 
fearing lest thcy should trouble her; but now, if thou desire their 
restoration, O Prince of the Faithful, I will restore them, as a favour 
to thee and fo her, for Iam one of the true believers.—Do so, said the 
Khalcefeh ; and then we will enter upon the consideration of the affair 
of the lady who hath been beaten, and examine her case, and if her 
veracity be established, I will take vengeance for her upon him who 
hath oppressed her. The Jinneeyeh replied, O Prince of the Faithfal, 
I will guide thee to the discovery of him who acted thus to this lady, 
and oppressed her, and took her property. he 1s thy nearest relation. 
She then took a cup of water, and, having pronounced a spell over 1t, 
sprinkled the faces of the two bitches, saying, Be restored to your 
orignal human forms!—whereupon they became again two young 
ladies. —Extelled be the perfection of their Creator!" Having done 
this, the Jinneeyeh said, O Prince of the Faithful, he who beat the 
lady is thy son El-Emecn, who had heard of her beauty and loveliness . 
—and she proceeded to relate what had happened. The Khaleefeh 
was astonished, and exclaimed, Praise be to God for the restoration of 
these two bitches which hath been effected through my means !—and 
immediately he summoned before him his son El-Emeen, and mquired 
of him the history of the lady ; and he related to him the truth. He 
then sent for Kadces and witnesses, and the first lady and her two 
sisters who had been transformed mto bitchcs he married to the three 
mendicants who had related that they were the sons of Kings; and 
these he made chamberlains of his court, appomtmg them all that they 
required, and allottmg them apartments m the palace of Baghd&d. 
The lady who had been beaten he restored to his son El-Emcen, 
giving her a large property, and ordering that the house should be 
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rebuilt in a more handsome style. Lastly, the lady-cateress he took 
as his own wife; he admitted her at once to his own apartment, and, 
on the followmg day, he appomted her a separate lodging for herself, 
with female slaves to wait upon her: he also allotted to her a regular 
income ; and afterwards built for her a palace. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER THIRD 


Notr 1 —On the Uses of Palm-stichs in various Manufacturcs The hind of crate here 
mentioned 1s made of jereeds, or palm-stichs, which (bemg very soft, and easily cut and 
punched, in their fresh state, and very tough, difficult to breah, and hght, when dry,) 
are used in a great variety of manufactures In making crates or baskets, and stools, 
bed-frames, coops, Kc , a number of jereeds, being placed an inch or more apart, are 
fixed by two, three, or more, thicker ones, placed transversely. Round holes are 
punched in the latter, through which the former are mserted ; and the whole becomes 
light and strong as soon as it is dry Chests are made with thick jereeds placed close 
together, and others, pared thin, passing transversely through them. 


Note 2 —Description of the Veils of Arub Women. The modern izir or cezir (for the 
word 1s written in two different ways), of Arab women, 1s a piece of drapery commonly 
worn by them when they appear in pubhie = It 1s about two yards or more m width (ac- 
cording to the haght of the wearer), and three yards in length one edge of 1t bemg 
drawn from behind, over the upper part of the head and the forehead, and secured by a 
band sewed inside, the rest hangs down behind and on each side to the ground, or nearly 
- so, and almost entirely envelops the person , the two ends being held so as nearly to meet 
in front, Thus it conceals every other part of the dress excepting a small portion of a 
very loose gown (which is another of the articles of walkmg or mding apparel), and 
the face-veil It 1s now generally made of white calico, but a snmlar covering of black 
silk for the married, and of white silk for the unmarried, 15 now worn by females of the 
Ingher and middle classes, and 1s called a “‘habarah ” 

It appears that the hind of face-veil mentioned in the same passage (in Arabic, 
“kinda,”) is a piece of muslin, about a yard or more in length, and somewhat less in 
width, a portion of which 1s placed over the head, beneath the 1zér, the rest hanging 
down in front, to the waist, or thereabout, and entirely concealing the face. I have 
often seen Arab women, particularly those of the Wahhabees, wearing veils of tlus kind 
composed of printed mushn, completely concealing their features, yet of’ sufficiently 
loose fabric to admit of their seeng their way But the more common kind of Arab 
face-veil is a long strip of white muslin, or of a kind of black crape, covering the whole 
of the face excepting the eyes, and reaching nearly to the feet It 1s suspended at the 
top by a narrow band, which passes up the forehead, and winch 1s sewed, as are also 
the two upper corners of the veil, to a band that is tied round the head. This vej] 1s 
called “ burko’.” The black kind is often ornamented with gold coms, false pearls, &e 


attached to the upper part. It is not so genteel as the white veil, unless for 
mourning 


a lady in 
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Nore 3. “El-Mésil” is the name of the city which Europeans commonly call 
“‘ Mosul,” “ Mosoul,” &c.; a city long famous for its fine stuffs. Hence our word 
“muslin,” often termed, in Arabic, “‘ Mosilee,” sigmfying, ‘of the manufacture of El- 
Mésil ” 

Nore 4 The wine is mentioned in the Calcutta edition of the first two hundred 
mhts, but not in the edition of Cairo The lady went to a Christian to purchase her 
wine because Muslims are not allowed to sell it. 


Note 5 The “’Othménee quinces” I suppose to be a kind so called after some 
person named ’Othmdn who introduced it, or was famous for 1ts culture. The term 
“ Sultinee,” apphed to the citrons afterwards mentioned, signifies “imperial.” 


Not. 6 A list of these sweets 1s given in my original, but I have thought it better 
to omit the names 


Note 7 The “willow-flower-water” 1s prepared from the sweet-scented flowers of 
the Oriental willow, called “ bén” and “ kinléf” or “khalaf ,” a twig of which is, among 
the Arabs, a favourite emblem of a graceful female 


Note 8.—On the Vessels used for Sprenkling aud Perfummg The sprinkling-bottle, 
here called “ mirashsh,” 15 more commonly called ‘“ kumkum,” and has been alluded to 
in a former note, as having a spherical or wide body, and a long and narrow neck — It 
4 generally about eight mches high, and of plain or gilt silver, or of fine brass, or china, 
or glass, and has a cover pierced with a small hole This vessel 15 used’ in the houses 
of the rich to spmnkle a guest or visiter, before he mses to take Ins leave, with rose- 
water, after which ceremony, a page or servant presents to him a kind of censer, called 
“mbhharah,” which 1» generally of one or other of the metals above mentioned, and 
ubout the sume height as the humkum, and he wafts the smoke which rises from it 
towards hns face, beard, &c, with the mght hand The body of the ambkharah, the 
torm of which 1s nearly globular, surmounts a stem msing from the centre of a small - 
circular tray, the upper half a» a cover pierced with apertures for the escape of the 
sinohe, and the lower half, in which some burning charcoal 1s placed, is lined, or half 
filled, with gypsum-plaster Aloes-wood, previously moistened, or some other odorifer- 
ous substance, is placed upon the burning coals, and sometimes, in the houses of’ very 
wealthy persons, ambergris 1s used 


Nore 9. Tins description ot the outer door of 2 house in Baghdad is an obvious 
ubsurdity , but none of the copies of the original to which I have access authorizes my 
substitutmg “galt” for “plated with gold,’ all here agreemg m the use of words 
which have the latter sense 


Notr 10 In their engerness to obtain the earlest possible sight of the new moon 
which marks the period of the commencement of the Ramadan, lest they should not 
begin their fast as soon as the law requires, the Muslims often see the crescent one night 
earher m this than m any other month, The compurison of an eyebrow to the new 
moon of Ramadin expresses, therefore, its extreme thinness, as well as its arched form. 
To reduce its natural thickness, and to give it this form, scissors are often used. 


Nore 11 “The seal of Suleymain” i a name given by the Arabs to a s1.-pointed 
star formed by two equilateral triangles mtersecting each other, and to the flow er which 
we, also, call “ Solomon’s seal” I] tear that the reader wall not consider the companson 
very apposite, unless the allusion be to a beautiful red berry which, 1 am mformed, 18 
borne by the flower here mentioned. 


Note 12.—Deseripton of Apartments ww Arub Jfouss Most of the deseriptions of 
interior domestic architecture wlach oeenr in the present work, I may aptly illustrate 
by availing myself of observations made m Cairo, In the houses of persons of the 
highor and middle classes in this city, the diflerent apartments generally resemble each 
other in several respects, and are similarly furnished. The greater portion of the floor 
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is elevated about half a foot, or somewhat more, above the rest. The higher portion is 
called “leewdn ” (a corruption of “el-eewan”), and the lower, “durki’ah,” from the 
Persian “dar-gah ” When there is but one leewan, the durké’ah occupies the lower 
end, extending from the door to the opposite wall In a handsome house, it is usually 
paved with white and black marble, and little pieces of red tile, mlaid in tasteful 
and complicated patterns, and sf the room 1s on the ground-floor, and sometimes in 
other cases, 1t has, in the centre, a fountam which plays mto a small, shallow pool, lined 
with coloured marbles, &c , hke the surronndmg pavement. The shoes, or shippers, are 
left upon the durké’ah previously to steppug upon the leewdn The latter 1s generally 
paved with common stone, and covered with a mat m summer, and a carpet over this 
in winter; and a mattress and cushions are placed agamst each of sts three walls, com- 
posing what 1s called a “deew4n,” or divan The mattress, which is commonly about 
three feet wide, and three or four mches thnch, 15 placed either on the floor or on a 
raised frame or a slightly-elevated pavement, and the cuslnons, which are usually of 
a Jength equal to the width of the mattress, and of a height equal to half that mea- 
sure, lean against the wall Both mattresses and cusnons are stuffed with cotton, and 
are covered with printed cahco, cloth, 01 some more expensive stuff The deewan 
which extends along the upper end of the leewan 3s called the “sadr,” and 1s the most 
honourable and the chef place on this seat 1s the corner which is to the mght of a 
person facing this end of the room, the other corner 1s the neat m point of honour, 
and the intermediate places on the same deewan are more honourable than those on the 
two side-deewans. To a superior, and often to an equal, the master or mistress yields 
the chief place The corners are often furnished with an additional mattress, of a square 
form, just large enough for one person, placed upon the other mattress, and with two 
additional (but smaller) cushions to rechne agamst The walls are, for the most part, 
plastered and white-washed, and generally have two or more shallow cupboards, the 
doors of which, as well as those of the apartments, are fancifully constructed with small 
panels The windows, which are chiefly composed of cumous wooden lattice-work, 
serving to screen the inhabitants from the view of persons without, as also to adnut 
both hght and air, commonly project outwards, and are furmshed with mattresses and 
cushions In many houses there are, above these, small windows of coloured glass, 
representing bunches of flowers, &c = The ceiling 1s of wood, and certam portions of it, 
which are carved, or otherwise ornamented by fanerfal carpentry, are usually pamted 
with bright colours, such as red, green, and blue, and sometimes varied with gilding , 
but the greater part of the wood-work 1s generally left unpainted 

The word in the onginal text wlich I translate “saloon,” 1s “ké@ah.” This term 
is apphed to a large and lofty apartment, commonly having two leewdns, on opposite 
sides of the durké’ah One of these 18, in most instances, larger than the other, and 1s 
held to be the more honourable part Some ké’ahs, contamifig three leewins, one of 
these being opposite the entrance, or four leewdns composing the form of a cross with 
the durké’ah m the centre, communicate with small chambers or closets, or have 
elevated recesses which are furnished in the same manner as the leewins That part of 
the roof which 1s over the durh#’ah rises above the rest, sometimes to nearly twice the 
haght of the latter, and 1» generally surmounted by a lantern of wooden lattice-work 
to admit the air, 


Notr 13 In the Cayro edition, the couch is descmbed as bemg in the must of the 
saloon , but this 1» mconsistent with what follows, 


Note 14 —Of Bahil, and the Anycls Hiroot und Méroot Babil, or Babel, is regarded 
by the Musluns as the fountain-head of the science of magic, winch was, and, as most 
think, still 1s, taught there to mankind by two fallen angels, named Héroot and 
Maroot,' who are there suspended by the feet in a great yt closed by a mass of rock 


1 See Kurefn, ch uv 96 
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According to the account of them generally received as correct, these two angels, mn 
consequence of therr want of compassion for the frailties of mankind, were rendered, by 
God, susceptible of human passions, and sent down upon the earth to be tempted they 
both sinned , and, beng permitted to choose whether they would be punished in this 
life or in the other, chose the former, but they were sent down not merely to caper ence 
temptation, being also appointed to teinpt others by means of their knowledge of 
magic, though 1t appears that they were commanded not to teach this art to any man 
‘until they had said, Verily we ure a temptation, therefore, be not an unbehever’ ’ 2 
—The celebrated traditionist Mujdlid is related to have visited them, under the guidance 
of a Jew. Having removed the mass of 10ck from the mouth of the pit, or well, they 
entered Mujahid had been previously charged by the Jew not to mention the name 
of God in their presence , but when he beheld then, resembling in size two huge moun- 
tains, and suspended upside-down, with irons attached to their necks and knees, he 
could not refiain from uttermg the forbidden naine, whcreupon the two angels became 
so violently agitated that they almost broke the irons winch confined them, and 
Mujalud and his guide fled bach m consternation 3 


Nore 15 The meanmg conveyed by this comparison 1s “ tall and slender ’ 


Noikt 16 Inthe MS from which the old translation was made, 1t appears that 
this lady 15 called Zubeydeh (which was the name of the daughter of Jaafar the son of 
El-Manvoor, and wite of Er-Rasheed), the portress, Safiych , and the cateress, Ammneh ; 
but no names are given to them in any of the coynes of the omgimal to which | have 
access 


Noiz 17 Literally, “two nusfs”  “ Nusf,” valgarly pronounced by the Egy ptians 
“nuss,” and signifying ‘ half,” isthe name of a sinall Egyptian com made of a mature 
of silver and copper, and now equivalent to somethmg less than a quarter of a tarthmg, 
but this name was onginally given to the half-dirhems which were struck im the reign 
of the Sultan El-Mu-eryad, in the early part of the ninth century of the Fhght, or of 
the fifteenth of ow era In the Caleutta edition of the first two hundred mghts, and 
in the edition of Breslau, we read here “two dnhems,’ mstead of “two nusfs” [The 
coin here mentioned still bears the name & Mu-eryadee,” or, vulgarly, “ Metyadee ’ In 
the latest comage, copper has been substituted for the mixed metal Ep ] 


Note 18 The “menirch ” w the tower of a mosque, commonly called by Enghsh 
writers “ mimaret,” wlich generally rises from a square base 


Note 19 It is a common custom in the East to seal the doors ot store-houses with 
a lump of clay, lest the lock should be picked 


e 
Note 20 I here deviate a httle from the Cano edition, m which the cateress 1s 
desernibed as having drunk three cups of wine successively before she handed any to her 
sisters My reason for this will presently be seen 


Note 21 Thus in two editions In the Cairo edition, * tukellunuhu” 1s put for 
“ telkumahu ” 


Nort 22, On Wine, Tiwts, Fiowers, and Muse, a Ubeti ation of Arah Carouals. I 
here pass over an eatremely objectionable scene, which, it 18 to be hoped, would convey a 
very erroneous idea of the manners of Arab dadecs : though [have witnessed, at private 
festivities in Cairo, abomimuable scenes, of which ladies, screened behind lattices, were 
spectators Can the sume be said with respect to the previous carousal ? Ths is a 
question which cannot be answered in a few words. 

The prohibition of wine, or, rather, of fermeuted and mtoaicating hquors, being one 


2 Sce Kur an, ch ni v. 96. 
3 El-Kazweence, account of the well ot Eébil, in “’Ajub el-Makhlouvkat ” 
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of the most remarkable and important points of the Mohammadan religion, it might 
be imagined that the frequent stories in this work, describing parties of Muslims as 
habitually indulging 1n the use of forbidden beverages, are scandalous misrepresenta- 
tions of Arab manners and customs There are, however, many similar anecdotes 
interspersed in the works of Arab lnstorians, which (though many of them are probably 
untrue m their application to particular mdividuals) could not have been offered to the 
pubhe by such writers if they were not of a nature consistent with the customs of a 
considerable class of the Arab nation 

In investigating this subject, it 18 necessary, m the first place, to state, that there is 
a kind of wine which Mushms are pernitted todimk — It 1s properly called “ nebeedh ” 
(a name winch 1s now given to prohintcd hinds of wine), and is generally prepared by 
putting dry grapes, or dry dates, in water, to extract thei sweetness, and suffermg the 
‘aqua to ferment shghtly, until it aequnes a httle sharpness or pungency The Prophet 
himself was in the habit of dirmking wine of this hind, which was prepared for him im 
the first part of the mght, he drank it on the first and second days followmg, but if 
anv remained on the momnmg of the third day, he ether gave it to Ins servants or 
ordered 16 to be poured out upon the ground4 Such beverages have, therefore, been 
drunk by the strictest of his followers, and Ibn-Khaldoon strongly argues that nebeedh 
thus prepared from dates was the hind of wie used by the Khalecfehs Haroon Er- 
Rasheed and El-Ma-moon, and several othe: emment men, who have been commonly 
accused of habitually and publidy mdulging m dehauches of wme properly so called , 
that 1s, of inebriating hyuors 5 

Nebeedh, prepared from raisms, 15 Commonly sold m Arab towns, under the name of 
“zebeeb,” which signifies “ransims 7 This I have often drunk in Cairo, but never 
could perceive that 1t was m the shghtest degree fermented Other beverages, to 
which the name of ‘“nebeedh” has been applied (though, hke zebeeh, no longer called 
by that name), are also sold in Arab towns = The inost common of these 15 an infusion 
of heorice, and called by the name of the root, “’erk-soos"’ The nebeedh of dates 1s 
sold in Cano with the dates themselves im the liquor, and m hke manner 3s that of 
figs Under the same appellation of “nebeedh” have been classed the different kinds 
of beer now comunonly called “ boeozeh,” which have been mentioned m former pages 
Opium, hemp, &c , are now more frequently used by the Mushius to mduce mtovucation 
or exhilaration The young leaves of the hemp are generally used alone, or mixed with 
tobacco, for smoking, and the capsules, without the seeds, enter mto the composition 
of several] mtoxicating conserves Some remarks upon this subject have been inserted 
ina former note 

By my own experience T am but little qualified to pronounce an opinion respecting 
the prevalence of drmking wime among the Arabs, for, neyer dimhing it myself, T had 
httle opportumty of observing others do so durmg any residence among Mushms | 
judge, therefore, from the conversations and wiitings of Arabs, winch justify me im 
asserting that the practice of drinking wine m private, and by select parties, 1s far from 
being uncommon among modern Musluns, though certuimly more so than 1t was before 
the introduction of tobacco into the East, in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
of our era, for this herb, bemg m a shght degree exlnlaiating, and at the same time 
soothing, and unattended by the injurious effects that result from wine, 18 a sufficient 
luxury to many who, without it, would have recourse to intoxicating beverages merely 
to pass away hours of idleness = ‘The use of coflee, too, which became common in Egypt 
Syria, and other countries, besides Aralia, a century earher than tobacco, doubtless 
tended to render the habit of drmmking wine less general That it was adopted as a 
substitute for wine appears even from its name, “ kahweh,” an old Arabic term for 
wine, whence the Turkish “ kahveh,” the Italian “ cafle,” and our “ coffee ” 


# Mishkat el Mag&beeh, vol up. 339. 
5 De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arahe, vol 1 pp. 125—131, Arahic text, 2nd ed 
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There is an Arabic work of some celebrity, and not of small extent, entitled «* Halbet 
el-Kuineyt,"“6 apparently written shortly before the Arabs were in possession of the first 
of the above mentioned substitutes for wine, nearly the whole of which consists of 
anecdotes and verses relating to the pleasures resulting from, or attendant upon, the 
use of wine; a few pages ut the end being devoted to the condemnation of this practice, 
or, m other words, to prove the worthlessness of all that precedes Of ths work I 
possess a copy, a quarto volume of 464 pages I have endeavoured to skim its cream , 
but found 1¢ 1mpossible to do so without collecting, at the same time, a considerable 
quantity of most filthy scum, for it 1s charactermsed by wit and humour plentifully 
interlarded with the grossest and most revolting obscenity , yet it serves to confirm 
what has been above asserted The mere existence of such a work (and 1t 18 not the 
only one of the kind), written by a man of learning, and [ beheve a Kadee, a judge, on 
one holding the honourable office of a guardian of religion and morality ,7— written, too, 
evidently with pleasure, notwithstanding his assertion to the contrary,- 18a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the prevalence of the practice which 1t paints in the most fascimating 
colours, and then condemns — Its author termmates a chapter (the mmth |, m which many 
well-known persons are mentioned as having been addicted to wine, by saying, that the 
Khaleefehs, Emeers, and Wezeers, so addicted, are too nmnerous to name m such a 
work, and by relating a story of a man who placed his own wife m pledge in the 
hands of a wine-merchant, after having expended m the purchase of the forbidden 
hquor all the prope:ty that he possessed He excuses hnuself (m hig preface) for 
writing this book, by saying that he had been ordered to do so by one whom he could 
not disobey , thus giving us a pretty strong proof that a great man m his time was not 
ashamed of avowing his fondness for the prolubited enjoyment — If, then, we adimt the 
respectable authority ot Ibn-Khaldoon, and acquit of the vice of drunkenness those 
Mlustrious mdividuals whose characters he vindicates, we must still regard most of the 
anecdotes relating to the carousals of other persons as bemg not without foundation. 

One of my fmends, who enjoys a lngh reputation, ranking among the inmost dis- 
tinguished of the "Ulama of Cairo, 1s well known to Ins intimate acquamtances as 
frequently ndulgmg m the use of forbidden beverages with a few select associates — | 
disturbed him and Ins compamons by an evening visit on one of these occasions, and 
was kept waiting within the street-door while the guests quichly removed everything 
that would give ine any indication of the manne: m which they had been employed , 
tor the announcement ot my (assumed) name, and their huowledge of my abstemious 
character, completely disconcerted them 1 found them, however, m the best humour 
They had contrived, 1t appeared, to fill with wine a china bottle, of the hind used at 
that season (winter) for water, and when any one of them asked the servant for water, 
this bottle was brought to hun, but when I made the same demand, my host told me 
that there was a bottle Of water on the sill of the window behmd that part of the 
deewdn upon which I was seated The evenmg passed away very pleasantly, and I 
should not have known how unwelcome was my mtrusion had not one of the guests 
with whom I was mtimately acquainted, in walking part of the way home with me, 
explained to me the whole occurrence ‘There was with us a third person, who, thnking 
that iny antipathy to wine was feigned, asked me to stop at his house on my way, and 
take a cup of “white coffee,” by which he meant brandy 

Another of my Mushm acquamtances in Cairo I frequently met at the house of a 
mutual friend, where, though he was in most respects very bigoted, he was in the habit 
of indulging m wine For some tine he reframed trom this gratification when I was 





6 'That 1s, a race-course for salhes of wit and 7 His name is not mentioned mm my copy, 
eloquence on the subject of wine the word but D'Herbelot states it to have been Shems-ed- 
“kumeyt” being used, in prcference to more than Deen Mohammad Ibn-Bedr-ed-Deen Hasan, el- 
a hundred others that mht have beenemployed, Kadee, and writes his surname “ Naouag,” or 
as signifying “wine,” because it bears also the “Naouahi” 
meaning of “a dark bay horse ” 
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present; but at length my presence became so irksome to him, that he ventured to 
enter nto an argument with me on the subject of the prolnbition. The only answer I 
could give to his question, “ Why 1s wine forbidden °”—was in the words of the Kur- 
an, “ Because at is the source of more evil than profit 8 This suited his purpose, as I 
intended 1t should, and he asked, “ What evil results from it?” I answered, “ Intox1- 
cation and quarrels, &c ’— Then,” said he, “if a man take not enough to intoxicate 
hin there 1s no harm ,”—and finding that I acymesced by silence, he added, “I am im 
the habit of taking a little, but never enough to mtoaicate, Boy, brmg me a glass ’’— 
He was the only Muslin, however, whom I have heard to argue agamst the absolute 
interdiction of inebuating hquors 

Histories tell us that some of the early followers of the Prophet indulged in wine, 
holding the teat above referred to as mdecmive, and that Mohammad was at first 
doubttul upon this subject appears from another text, m which Ins followers were told 
not to come to prayer when they were drunk, until they shonld know what they would 
say ,? an injunction somewhat similar to one in the Bible but when frequent and 
severe contentions rcsulted from them use of wine, the followmg more decided con- 
demnation of the practice was pronounced --“O ye who have become believers, very 
wine and lots and images and divining-arross are an abommation of the work of the 
Devil, therefore, avoid them, that ve may prosper “4 This law 1s absolute — its viola- 
tion m the smallest degree 1s Gauanmal ‘The pumshment ordamed by the law for 
drmking (or,accordmg to most doctors, for even tasting) wine or spirits, or inducing 
imtoaration by any other means on ordinary occasions, 1s the mfhction of eighty stripes 
in the case of a free man and forty in that of a slave but if the erme be openly com- 
mitted m the course of any day of the month of Ramadin, when others are fasting, the 
punishinent prescribed 1s death ! 

The protiintion of wime hindered many of the Prophet’s contemporanes from 
embracing Ins relhgmon It 1s said that the famous poct El-Aasha, who was one of 
thei, delayed to jon Ins cause on this account, until death prevented Jim = A person 
passing by his tomb (at Menfoohah, in El-) emdimeh), and observing that it was most, 
asked the reason, and was answered, that the young men of the place, considermg hnn 
still as their cup-companion, drank wie over his grave, and poured lis cup upon it # 
Yet manv of the most respectable of the pagan Arabs, hhe certain of the Jews and 
early Christians, abstained totally from wine, from a feeling of 1ts injurious effects upon 
morals, and, in their clinate, upon health, or, more espeaally, from the fear of bemg 
led by 1t into the commnssion of foolish and degrading actions Thus, Keys the son of 
’Asim, being one mght overcome with wine, attempted to grasp the moon, and swore 
that he would not quit the spot where he stood until he had laid hold of it after 
leaping several times with the view of domg so, he tell flat upon jus face, and when he 
recovered his senses, and was acquainted with the cause of Ins face being bruised, he 
inade a suleinn vow to abstain from wine ever after) A similar feelmg operated upon 
many Muslims more than rehgious principle The Khaleefeh ’Abd-El-Mehk Ibn- 
Marwan took pleasure im the company of a slave named Naseceb, and one day desired 
nm todrink with nm ~The slave rephed, “O Prince of the Faithful, 1 am not related 
to thee, nor have I any authority over thee, and [am of no rank or Imeage [am a 
black slave, and my wit and pohteness have drawn me mto thy tavour how then shall 
I take that which will plunder me of these two qualities, and by what shall I then 
propitiate thee?” The Khaleefeh admired and excused lim ¥ 

It was the custom of inany Mushm princes, as might be inferred from the above 
anecdote, to admit the meanest of their dependants to participate in ther uwnulawtul 
carousals when they could have no better compamons, but poets and muscans were 
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their more common associates on these occasions, and these two classes, and especially 
the latter, are m the present day the most addicted to mtoxicating liquors Few modern 
Arab musicians are so well contented with extraordinary payment and mere sweet 
sherbet as with a moderate fee and plenty of wine and brandy, and many of them 
deem even wine but a sorry beverage 

It was usual with the host and guests at wine-parties to wear dresses of bmght 
colours, red, yellow, and green, and to perfume their beards and mustaches with 
civet, or to have rose-water sprinkled upon them, and ambergris or aloes-wood, or 
some other odoriferous substance, placed upon burning coals im a censer, ditinsed a 
deliaious tragrance throughout the saloon of the revels 

The wine, it appears, was rather thick, for 1t was necessary to straim it '6 it was 
probably sweet, and not strong, for if was drunk im large quantities Frequently, 
perhaps, 1t was nebeedh of dry raisins hept longer than the law allows It was usually 
hept in a large earthen vessel, called “denn,” Ingh, and small at the bottom, which was 
partly nnbedded mm the eath to heep it upright The name of this vessel 15 now given 
to a cask of wood, but the hind above mentioned was of earth, for 1t was easily broken 
—A famous samt, Abu l-Hosevn En Nooree, seeing a vessel on the Tigns contammeg 
thirty denns belongmg to the Khaleefeh El-Moatadid, and bemg told that they con- 
tained wine, took a boat-pole, and broke them all, eacepting one ~=When brought before 
the Khaleefch to answ er for this action, and asked by hnn, ‘Who imade thee Mohtesib * '7 
he boldly answered, “He who made thee Khaleeteh '"—and was pardoned #—Pitch 
was used by the Arabs, as it was by the Greeks and Romans, for the purpose of 
curing their wine, the mterior of the dann bemg coated with 1t © A smaller kind of 
earthen jar, or amphora ' and a bottle of leather,®° o1 of glass,*! were also used = The 
wine was transferred for the table to glass jugs, or long-spouted ewers 72 These and 
the cups were placed upon a round embroidered cloth spread on the floor, or upon a 
round tray The Jatter now 1s m general use, and 15 supported on a low stool, desersbed 
ina former note, as bemg used at ordimary meals The guests sat around, rechning 
against pillars, or they sat upon the deewan, and a page or slave handed the cup, 
having on ns night arm a richly embroidered naphin— the person after drmking took 
the end of this to wipe las lips | The cups are often described as holding a flund pound, 
or httle less than an Enghsh pmt, and this 1s to be understood literally, or nearly +0 
they were commonly of cut glass, but some were of crystal, or silver, or gold >) With 
these and the ewers or jugs were placed several saucers, or small dishes,** of fresh and 
dried fruits,” and fans and fly-whishs, of the hinds desembed on a former occasion. 
were used by the guests 

The most common and esteemed fruits m the countries inhabited by the Arabs may 
here be mentioned 

The date® deserves the first place The Prophet’s favoumte fruits were fresh 
dates? and water-melons, and he ate them both together ® “ Honour,” said he, “you 
paternal aunt, the date-palm, for she was created of the earth of which Adam was 
tormed 2 It 15 smd that God hath given thi tree as a peculiar favour to the 
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Musliuns, that he hath decreed all the date-palms in the world to them, and they have 
accordingly conquered every country m which these trees are found; and all are said 
to have derived their ongm from the Heyéz The palin-tree has several well-known 
properties that render it an emblem of a human being, among which are these, that 
if the head be cut off, the tree dies, and if a branch be cut off, another does not grow 
in 1ts place 3! Dates are preserved im a moist state by being merely pressed together 
in a basket or skin, and thus prepared are called “’ayweh” There are many varieties 
of this frmt The pith or heart of the palm * 1s esteemed for 1ts delicate flavour 

The water-melon,* trom what has been said of 1t above, ought to be ranked next, 
and it really inerits this distinction — “* Whoso eateth,” said the Prophet, “a mouthful 
of water-melon, (iod writeth tor him a thousand good works, and cancelleth a thousand 
evil works, and raiseth him a thousand degrees, for 1t came fiom Paradise ,”—and 
again, “The water-melon 1s food and drink, acid and alkah, and a support of life,” &e # 
The vanieties of this fimt are very numerous 

The banana» 1s a dehaous frumt The Prophet pronounced the banana-tree to be 
the only thing on earth that resembles a thing m Paradise, because 1t bears fruit both 
in winter and summer 3 

The pomegranate’ 1s another celebrated frmt Every pomegranate, according to 
the Prophet, contains a fecundating seed from Paradise > 

The other most common and esteemed fruits are the followmg —the apple, pear, 
quince, apricot, peach, fig, s\camore-fig, grape, lote, Jujube, plum, walnut, almond, 
hazel nut, pistachuo-nut, orange, Seville-orange, lime and lemon, atron, mulberry, olive, 
and sugar-cane * 

Of a selection of these fruits consists the dessert which accompames the wine, but 
the table 1s not complete without a bunch or two of flowers placed im the mmdst 

Though the Arabs are far from bemg remarkable for exhibitmg taste m the 
planning of their ga:dens, they are passionately fond of flowers, and especially of the 
rose “—The Khaleefeh EH] Mutawekhil imonopohved roses tor his own enjovment , 
saying, “J am the King of Sultans, aud the 10se 15 the king of sweet-scented Howers , 
therefore each of us 15 most worthy of the other for a companion” The rose, m his 
time, was seen nowhere but m Ins palace durmg the season of this flower he wore 
rose-coloured clothes, and his carpets, de, were sprinkled with rose-water 4! A snmila1 
passion for the rose 1s said to have distmguishied a weaver, m the reign of Kl-Ma-imoon 
He was constantly employed at his loom every day of the year, even durmg the con- 
gregational prayers of Friday, excepting im the rose-season, when he abandoned luis 
work, and gave himself up to the enjoyment of wine, early in the morning and late m 
the evening, loudly proclaiming his revels by singing,— 


“The season has become pleasant ' The tine of the rose has come! Take your morning potations, 
as long as the rose has blossoms and flowers!” 


When he resumed his work, he inade 1t known by singing aloud,— 


“If my Lord prolong my life until the rose-scason, 1 will take again my morning potations but at J 
die before it, alas! for the loss of the rose and wine! 

“IT implore the God of the supreine throne, whose glory be extolled, that my heart may contmually 
enjoy the evening potations to the day of resurrection ” 
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—The Khaleefeh was so amused with the humour of this man, that he granted him an 
annual pension of ten thousand dirhems to enable him to enjoy hnnselft amply on these 
occasions #2—Another anecdote may be added to shew the estimation of the rose in the 
mind of an Arab It 1s said that Rowh Ibn-Hatin, the governor of the province of 
Northern Africa, was sitting one day, with a female slave, in an apartment of Ins 
palace, when a eunuch brought hun a jar full of red and white roses, which a man had 
offered as a present. He ordered the eunuch to fill the jar with silver im return, but 
Ins concubine said, “O my lord, thou hast not acted equitably towards the man, for 
his present to thee 1s of two colours, red and white” The Emeer rephed, “Thou 
hast said truly ,” and gave orders to fill the yar for hun with silver and gold (dirhems 
and deendrs) mterinixed 47—Some persons preserve roses during the whole of the year, 
im the following manner They take a number of rose-bnds, and fill with them a new 
eaithen jar, and, after Gosmg its mouth with mud, so as to render 16 unpervious to the 
air, bury 1t n the earth Whenever they want a few roses, they take out some of these 
buds, which they find unaltered, sprmkle a httle water upon them, and leave thein for 
a short time mn the au, when they open, and appear as if yust gathered 4 —The rose is 
even a subject of maces Hts related by Ibn-Kuteybeh, that there grows in India a 
hind of rose upon the leaves of which 15 inscribed, “ There 1s no deity but God "45 But 
IT find a more particular account of this nuraculous rose A person, who professed to 
have seen it, sad, “I went mto India, and T saw, at one of its towns, a large rose, 
sweet-scented, upon which was inscribed, m white characters, ‘Theres no deity but 
Grod , Mohammad 1» God’s apostle Aboo-Bekr 1s the very veracious ’Omar 1s the dis- 
crimimator ,’ and I doubted of this, whether 1t had been done by art, so I took one of 
the blossoms not yet opened, and m it was the same msciiption, and there were inany 
of the same kind there The people of that place worshipped stones, and knew not 
God, to whom be aseribed night and glory ’ #°—Roses are announced tor sale in the 
streets of Cano by the cry of “The rose was athorn from the »weat of the Prophet it 
blossomed "? m allusion to a amtacle recorded of Mohammad — “ When I was taken up 
ito heaven,” sad the Prophet, * some of my sweat fell upon the earth, and from it 
sprang the rose, and whoever would smell my scent, let Inm smell the rose” In 
another tradition it 1 said, “The wlite rose was Created from iny sweat on the mght 
of the Meardy ,*7 and the 1ed rose, from the sweat of Jebracel ,” and the yellow rose, 
trom the sweat of El-Burdk ’4’—The Persians take especial delight im roses, sometimes 
spreading them as carpets or beds on which to sit or redime im their rev ellings 

But there is a flower pronounced imore cvcellent than the rose, that of the Egyptian 
privet, or Lawsoma mermis*®?) Mohammad said, **The chief of the sweet-scented 
flowers of this world and of the nevt 1s the faghiyeh ,”” and this was his favourite flower 5! 
I approve of his taste, for this flower, which grows m clusters somewhat hke those of 
the hlac, has a most deheious fragrance But, on account of discrepancies in different 
traditions, 2 Muslim may, with a clear conscience, prefer either of the two flowers next 
mentioned 

The Prophet said of the violet,52 “ The excellence of the extract of violets, above 
all other eatracts, is as the excellence of me above all the rest of the creation 1t is cold 
nm summer and hot in winter “ and, m another tradition, “ The excellence of the violet 
18 as the excellence of El-Islaim above all other religions ’ 54 A delicious sherbet 1s inade 
of a conserve of sugrar and violet-flow ers 


« 
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The myrtle* is the rival of the violet “ Adam,” said the Prophet, “ fell down from 
Paradise with three things, the myrtle, which 18 the chef of sweet-scented flowers in 
this world, un ear of wheat, which 1s the chief of all kinds of food in this world, and 
pressed dates, which are the chief of the fruits of this world ”°° 

The anemone®* was monopohzed for lis own enjoyment by Noaman Ibn-El- 
Mundhir (King of El-Heereh, and contemporary of Mohammad), as the rose was after- 
wards by El-Mutawekhil 7 

Another flower much admired and celebrated m the East 1s the gullflower ® 
There are three prmerpal hinds, the most esteemed 15 the yellow, or golden- 
coloured, which has a delicious scent both by mght and day, the neat, the purple, 
and other dark hinds, which have a seent only m the mght, the least esteemed, 
the white, winch has no scent The yellow gihflower 15 un emblem of a neglected 
lover *? 

The narcissus® 33 very lnghly esteemed  Calen says, ** He who has two cakes of 
bread, let him dispose of one of them for some flowers of the nareissus, for bread 18 the 
tood of the body, and the narcissus 18 the food of the soul” Hippocrates, too, gave a 
sumilar opmion & 

The following flowers complete the hst of those celebrated as most appropriate 
to add to the dehght» of wine —the jasinine, eglantine Seville-orange-flower, hiy, 
sweet-basil, wild thyme, buphthalmum, chamomile nenuphar, lotus, pomegranate- 
flower, poppy, ketimia, crocus or saffron. safflower, flax, the blossoms of different kinds 
of bean, and those of the almond © 

A spug of Oriental willow ® adds much to the charms of a bunch of flowers, bemg 
the favournte symbol of a graceful female 

But T have not vet mentioned all that contributes to the pleasures of an Kastern 
earousal For the yuce of the grape 15 not fully rehshed without melodious sounds 
“Wine 1 as the body, music as the son), and jov 1s their offspring "All the five 
senses should be gratified For this reason, an Arab toper, who had nothing, it appears, 
but wine to enjoy, exclarmed,— 


“Ho' give me wine to drink , and tell me, ‘This 1s wane '” 


For on dimking, his sight and smell and taste and touch would all be affected, but it 
was desirable that Ins hearmg should also be pleased & 

Music was condemned by the Prophet almost as severely as wine | § Simging and 
hearing songs,” said he, ‘‘cause hypocrisy to grow m the heart, hhe as water promoteth 
the growth of corn 7—and inusical mstruments he declared to be among the most 
powerful means by which the Devil seduces man An mstrument of inusie is the 
Devil's mneddin, serv ny to call men to tis worship, as stated in a former note Of the 
hypocrisy of those attached to musi, the following anecdote presents an mstance —A 
drunken voung nan with a lute in his hand was brought one mght before the Khaleetch 
"Abd-El-Mehik the son of Marwan, who, pomting to the instrument, asked what it was, 
and what war its use = The youth made no answer, so he asked those around hin, but 
they also remamed silent, till one, more bold than the rest, said, “QO Prince of the 
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Faithful, this is a lute 1t 1s made by taking some wood of the pistachio-tree, and cut- 
ting 1t into thin pieces, and glueing these together, and then attaching over them these 
chords, which, when a beautiful girl touches them, send forth sounds more pleasant 
than those of rain fallmg upon a desert land, and my wife is separated from ime by a 
triple divorce if every one in this council 1s not acquainted with it, and doth not know 
it as well as 1 do, and thou the first of them, O Prince of the Faithful” The Khaleefeh 
laughed, and ordered that the young man should be discharged ° 

The latter saying of the Prophet, respecting the Devil, suggests to me the insertion 
of another anecdote, related of himselt by Ibréheem El-Modsilee, the father of Is-hah , 
both of whom were very celebrated musicians I give a translation of it somewhat 
abridged —“ I asked Er-Rasheed,” says Tbraheem, “ to grant me permission to spend a 
day at home with mv female slaves and brothers, and he gave me two thousand 
deenars, and appomted the next Saturday tor tlis purpose I caused the meats and 
wine and other necessaries to be prepared, and ordered the chamberlain to close the 
door, and adimt no one but while I was sittmg, with my attendants standing m the 
form of a curved line before ime, there entered, and approached me, a sheykh, reverend 
and diginfied and comely im appearance, wearmg short: hhufis,® and two soft gowns, 
with a kalensuweh® upon lus head, and in his hand a silver-headed stafl, and sweet 
odours were diffused from his clothes — I was enraged with the chamberlam for admit- 
ting him, but on his saluting nem avery courteous manner, I returned his salutation, 
and desired him to sit down He then began to repeat to me stories, tals of war, and 
poetry , so that my anger was appeased, and it appeared to me that my servants had 
not presumed to admit him until acquamted with his pohteness and courteousness, I 
therefore said to him, ‘Hast thou any inchnat:on for meat ” He answered, ‘1 have no 
want of it ’—* And the wine”? sud I He rephed, «Yes’ So T drank a large cupful, 
and he did the same, and then sad to me, *O Ibrdheem, wilt thou let us hear some 
speamen of thy art in which thou hast excelled the people of thy profession *" Twas 
angry at his words, but Io made hyght of the matter, and, having taken the lute and 
tuned it, IT played and sang, whereupon he sad, ‘Thou hast performed well, O 
Ibrdheem’? 1 became more enraged, and sad withm myself, ‘He 1s not content with 
conung hither without permission, and asking me to sing, but he calls me by my name, 
and proves lumself unworthy of my conversation’ He then said, ‘Wilt thou let us 
hear more? If so, we will requte thee? And I took the lute, and sang, using my 
utmost care, on account of his saying, ‘we will requite thee’ He was moved with 
dehght, and said, ‘Thou hast performed well, QO my master Ibitheem * adding, ‘Wilt 
thou permit thy slave to smg’?? 1 answered, ‘As thou pleasest ’"—but thinking 
lightly of his sense to sing after me He took the Inte, and tuned it, and, by Allah' I 
unagimed that the lute spohe m= lis hands with an eloquent Arab tongue He pro- 
ceeded to sing some verses commencmg,— 


‘My heart 1s wounded! Who will give me, tor it, a heart without a wound ?'” 


The nariator continues by saying, that he was struck dumb and motionless with 
eestasy , and that the strange sheykh, after having played and sung again, and taught 
him an enchanting air (with which he afterwards enraptw ed his patron, the Khaleefeh), 
vanished  Ibrdheem, mn alarm, seized ns sword; and was the more amazed when he 
found that the porter had not seen the stranger enter or leave the house, but he heard 
Ins voice again, outside, telling hun that he was Aboo-Murrah (the Devil) °—Two 
other anecdotes of a smular hind are related in the work from which the above 1 
taken. 


Ibraheem El-Mosilee, his son Is-hak, and Mukhirik (a pupil of the former), were 
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especially celebrated among the Arab musicians, and among the distmguished men of 
the reign of Haroon Er-Rasheed. Is-hék El-Mésilee relates, of his father Ibraheem, 
that when Er-Rasheed took him into his service, he gave him a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dirhems, and allotted him a monthly pension of ten thousand dirhems, besides 
occasional presents [one of which 1s mentioned as amounting to a hundred thousand 
dirhems for a single song], and the produce of Ins (Ibriheem’s) farms. he had food 
constantly prepared for him, three sheep every day for his kitchen, besides birds, three 
thousand dirhems were allowed hin for fruits, perfumes, &c , every month, and a thou- 
sand dirhems for his clothing, “and with all this,” says lus son, “he died without 
leaving more than three thousaud deendis, a sum not equal to his debts, which T paid 
after his death ’71—Ibraheem was of Persian ongim, and of a lngh family He was 
commonly called the Nedeem (or cup-compamon), being E1-Rasheed’s favourite com- 
panion at the wine-table, and Ins son, who enjoyed the hke distinction with El- 
Ma-moon, received the same appellation, as well as that of “Son of the Nedeem ” 
Tbradheem was the most famous musician of his time, at least till his son attained 
celebrity 7 

Is-hik El-Médsilee was especially famous as a musiman, but he was also a good 
poet, accomplished in general hterature, and endowed with great wit | He was honoured 
above all other persons in the pay of El-Ma-moon, and enjoyed a long hfe, but for 
many ycars before his death he was blind *' 

Mukhank appears to have mvalled Ins master Tbriheem The latter, he relates, 
took him to perform before Er-Rasheed, who used to have a curtain suspended between 
him and the musicians =“ Others,” he says, “sang, and he was unmoved, but when I 
sang, he came forth from behind the curtain, and exclaimed, ‘Young man, Inther" 
and he seated me upon the serecr {a hind of couch], and gave me thirty thousand 
dirhems ”74 The following anecdote (which I abridge a httle m translation) shews his 
excellence in the art which he professcd, and the eflect of melody on an Arab —“ After 
drinking with the Khaleefeh?> a whole night, I asked lis permission,” says he, ‘to 
take the ar m the Rusafeh,76 which he granted, and wlule I wa» walking there, I saw 
a damsel who appeared as if the rismg sun beamed from her face She had a basket, 
and I followed her She stopped at a fruiterer s, and bought some fruit , and observing 
that I was following her, she loohed back and abused me several times; but still I 
followed her until she arrived at a great door, after having filled her bashet with fruits 
and flowers and similar things When she had entered, and the door was closed behind 
her, I sat down opposite to it, deprived of my reason by her beauty, and knew that 
there must be in the house a wme-party The sun went down upon me while I sat 
there, and at length there came two handsome young men on asses, and they knocked 
at the door, and when they were admitted I entered with them, the master of the 
house thinking that I was their companion, and they imagining that I was one of 
his friends <A repast was brought, and we ate, and washed our hands, and were 
perfumed The master of the house then said to the two young men, ‘ Have ye any 
desire that I shonld call such a one*’ (mentiomng a female name) They answered, 
‘If thou wilt grant us the favour, well ’—sv he called for her, and she came, and lo, she 
was the maiden whom I had seen before, and who had abused me A _servant-maid 
preceded her, bearmg her lute, which she placed m her lap Wine was then brought, 
and she sang while we drank, and shook with dehght ‘Whose air is that *’ they 
asked. She answered, ‘Seedee77 Mukhirik’s’’ She then sang another arr, which, also, 


‘1 Halbet el-Kumeyt, ch xiv seq , and Mir-ut ezeZeman, events of the year 
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she said was mme, while they drank by pints, she looking aside and doubtfully at me 
until I lost my patience, and called out to her to do her best but in attempting to do 
80, singing a third air, she overstrained her voice, and I said, ‘Thou hast made a 
mistake ’—upon which she threw the lute from her lap, in anger, so that she nearly 
broke it, saying, ‘Take it thyself, and let us hear thee’ 1 answered, ‘ Well,’ and, 
having taken it and tuned 1t perfectly, sang the first of the airs which she had sung 
before me, whereupon all of them sprang upon their feet, and kissed my head I then 
sang the second wr, and the third, and their reason almost fied, from ecstasy The 
master of the house, after asking Ins guests, and bemg told by them that they knew 
me not, came to me, and, kissing my hand, said, ‘ By Allah, my master, who art thou % 
IT answered, ‘ By Allah, I am the smger Mukhamk ’—‘ And for what purpose,’ said he, 
kissing both my hands, ‘camest thou lither®’ I rephed, ‘As a spunger ,’—and related 
what had happened with respect to the maiden) whereupon he looked towards his two 
coinpanions, and said to them, ‘Tell me, by Allah, do ye not hnow that I gave for that 
girl thirty thousand dirhems, and have refused to sell her” They answered, ‘It 18 
so.” Then said he, ‘I take you as witnesses that I have given her to hin ’—‘ And 
we,’ said the two friends, ‘wall pay thee two-thirds of her price.’ So he put me in 
possession of the girl, and in the evenmg, when I departed, he presented me also with 
rich dresses and other gifts, with all of which I went away , and as I passed the places 
where the maiden had abused me, I said to her, ‘Repeat thy words to me,’ but she 
could not, for shame Holding the girl’s hand, I went with her mmédiately to the 
Khaleefeh, whom I found m anger at my long absence, but when I related my story 
to him he was surprised, and laughed, and ordered that the master of the house and his 
two friends should be bronght before him, that he might requite them to the tormer 
he gave forty thousand dirhems, to each of his two friends, thirty thousand , and to 
me, a hundred thousand, and ] hissed Ins feet, and departed ”*8 

Tt as particularly necessary for the Arab musician, that he have a retentive memory, 
well stocked with choice pieces of poetry, and with facetious or pleasant anecdotes, 
interspersed with songs, and that he have a ready wit, aided by dramatic talent, to 
employ these naterials with good eflect If, to such qualifications, he adds fan attam- 
ments in the difficult rules of gramman, a degree of cloguence connie humour, and good 
temper, and 1s not surpassed by many in hs art, he 1s sure to he a general favourite 
Very few Muslims of the ngher classes have condescended to study music, because they 
would have been despised by their mferiors for domg so, a because they themselves 
have despised or condemned the art Indheem, the son of the Khaleefeh El-Mahdee, 
and competitor of El-Ma-moon, was a remarkable exception he 18 suid to have been 
an excellent musician, and a good singer 

In the houses of the wealthy, the vocal and mstrumental performers were usually 
(as 18 the case in many houses in the present ave) domestic female slaves, well mstructed 
in ther art by hired mule or female professors In the work before us, these slaves 
are commonly described as standing o1 sitting unveiled im the presence of male guests , 
but, from several descriptions of musical entertainments that 1 have met with in 
Arabie works, it appears that, according to the more approved custom im respectable 
society, they were concealed on such occasions behind a curtain, which generally closed 
the front of an elevated recess. In all the houses of wealthy Arabs that I have 
entered, one or each of the larger saloons has an elevated closet, the front of which 1s 
closed by a screen of wooden lattice-work, to serve as an orchestra for the domestic or 
lured female smgers and instrumental performers Of the mred performers, any 
farther mention 3s not here required, but of the slaves and free ladies who supplied 
their place, a few words must be added, as very necessary to illustrate the preceding 
and many other tales in this work 

To a person acquainted with modern Arabian manners, 1t must appear inconsistent 
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with truth to desembe such females as exposing their faces before strange men, unless 
he can discover in sober histories soine evidence of their having been less strict in this 
respect than the generality of Arab females at the present period I find, however, a 
remarkable proof that such was the case n the latter part of the nmth century of the 
Fhght, and the beginning of the tenth that 1s, about the end of the fifteenth century 
of our era The famous historian Es-Suyootee, who flourished at tlis perod, in his 
preface to a curious work on wedlock, wmtten to correct the corrupt manners of his 
age, says,—Seemg that the women of this time deck themselves with the attire of 
prostitutes and walk m the sooks (or marhket-streets), hhe female warnours against the 
religion, and uncover their faces and hands before men, to incline [inen’s] hearts to them 
by evil suggestions, and play at feasts with voung men, thereby merting the anger of 
the Compassionate [7 ¢ God], and go forth to the pubhe baths and assemblies, with 
various kmds of ornaments and perfumes, and with conceited gait, for the which they 
shall be congregated m Hell-fire, for opposing the good, and on account of this their 
affected gait, wnle to thar husbands they are disobedient, behayvimg to them m the 
reverse manner, evcepting when they fear to abndge their hberty of gomg abroad by 
such conduct , for they are hke swine and apes m their intenor nature, though hke 
daughters of Adam in their exterior appearance, especially the women of this age ; 
not advising their husbands in matters of religion, but the latter errmg m permitting 
them to go out to every assembly , sisters of devils and demons, de &e I have 
undertaken the composition of this volume ’7? A more convincing testimony than 
this, I think, cannot be required 

The lute (el-’00d is the only instrument that 1s generally dscmbed as used at the 
entertaimments which we have been considenme = Engiavings of this and other musical 
instruments are given m my work on the Modern Fgyptians The Arab vrot (led 
rabab) was commonly used by inferior performers — (See also Note 26 below ) 

The Arab music is gcnerally of a soft and plamtive character, and particularly that 
of the most refined description, which is distinguished by a remarkable pecuharity, 
the division of tones into thnds = The singer ames at distinct enunciation of the 
words, for this 1s justly adimred, and dehghts ima tnlling style The airs of songs 
are coinmonly very short and simple, adapted to a single verse, or even to a single 
hemistich, but m the instrumental music there is more variety 

Noik 23 This 1 often said to a person whose prescuee 18 disagreeable to his com- 
pamions 

NOTF 24 —Gu the Kalenderees In the old translation, these three strangers are 
called “Calenders,” that 15, “Kalenderecs °’ but m the Calcutta edition of the first 
two hundred nights, and the edition of Breslau, they are designated as “ Karendelees, ’ 
“‘iniserable or ridiculous beggars,” and in that of Cairo, the term apphed to them 38 
“sa’dleeh,” or, simply, “ paupers.” or “mendicants " Some may suppose the mght 
reading to he “ Kalendcrees ,”" for it was a custom of this order of Darwceshes to shave 
their beards they were forbidden to do s0 in the year of the Fhght 761," by the 
Sultan of Egypt (h1-Mclik en-Nasir E) Hasan), but whether they afterwards reverted 
to this habit, J do not know = The order of the Kalenderees, however, was not founded 
until about the commencement of the fifth century of the Fhyht,®! a period long 
posterior to that tu which the tale rclates 

Note 25 In the edition of Cairo, they are said to have arrived froin Greece 

NoTE 26.—On the Persian Iaip Thi» instrument 1s called in Arabic “ junk,” from 
the Persian “chang” It has almost fallen into disuse, and I have never seen it I am 
enabled, however, to give two sketches of its form through the kindness of the [late] 
Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, who ha» favoured ne with drawings made from 


73 Nuzhet cl-Mutaamm! wa-Murshid cl-Mu 6 El-Makreczee, in We Sacy’s Chrestomathie 
taahhil Arahe, vol 1 p 265, 2nd et ®) Ibid. 
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two of the most satisfactory representations of 1t m his rich collection of Oriental MSS ; 
the first, about 350 years old, the second, 410 The number of strings, he informs me, 
vary from 20 to 27 


NotTF 27 —On the Title and Office of Khaleefeh. As most of our best authors on 
Oriental subjects have for some years past deviated from our old general mode of 
writing this title, substitutimg (for “¢ Caliph ”) « Khalif,” “ Khalifah,” &c , I have taken 
the same hberty It cannot be comectly written, at the same time congemally with 
our language and with its orthography im Arabic characters, otherwise than © Khaleefeh ” 
or * Khaleefah ,” and of these two modes I adopt the one which agrees with the manner 
in Which the title 1» most generally pronounced by the Arabs. The meanmg of this 
title 18 “ Successor,” or © Vicar,” and it was omgmally given to the universal sove- 
reigns of the Muslim Arabs, as signifying “ Successor of the Prophet ,” but afterwards, 
ma more exalted sense, as “Vicar of God ” the Khaleefeh bemg the head of the 
1¢hgion as well as the supreme political governor, or at least arrogatmg to himself the 
right to possess such supremaey, throughout the whole Mushm world [The last of 
the Khaleefehs died in Egypt shortly after the Turkish conquest of that country, or 
in the year of the Fheht, 950 9 After the overthiow of the house of El-’Abbas bv 
Hulagi, certain of its members obtamed an asylum at the court of the Memlook 
Sultans, and continued the line of the Khaleefehs, with spiritual, but no temporal, 
authority until it ceased im the person of El-Mutawekhil, who delegated his office to 
the Sultin Seleem I, it 1s consequently held by the Sultin of Turkey The Emperors 
of Morocco, being descendants of the Prophet, also Qlaun and recere trom their subjects 
the title of Khaleeteh °—Ebp ] 

NorE 28 The stones in which this justly-celebrated man 1 mentioned will, I 
think, be more agreeable to those readers who are unacquainted with his lnstory, of 
which, therefore, I shall say nothing, 

Not 29 Mesroor was a black eunuch, and a favourite servant of Er-Rasheed. 
The naine signifies “happy ” 

Nor 30 “ Tabareeyeh ” 18 the modern name for Tibernas 

Notr 31 —Jicscription of Khains, o Wehalehs A Khin ws a building chefly 
deugned for the accommodation of merchants, and for the reception of their goods 
In Egypt, a bunldimg of this hind is generally called a Wehaleh — 1 have desembed it, 
in a former work, as surrounding a square or oblong court, and having, on the ground- 
floor, vaulted magasines for merchandise, winch face the court, and are sometimes used 
as shops. Above these are generally lodgings, wlich are entered from a_ gallery 
extending along each of the four sides of the court, or, im the place of these lodgings, 
there are other magazines and in many khins or wehalehs which have apartments 
designed as lodgings, these apartments are used as magazines — In general, the building 
has only one common entrance, the door of which 1s closed at mght, and kept by a 
porter. 


8 El-Makreezee, in his “ WKhitat, and hishistory — El-Is-hakee, and D'Ohsson, Tableau Général de 
of the Memlook Sultans, translated by Quatremere, 1) Empire Othoman 
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Nore 32. It 1s customary for a guest or visiter to ask permission of the host, or 
master of the house, before taking his departure. A common form of speech used on 
this occasion 18, “‘ With your permission, J rise” 


Note 33 Many Muslims pertorm the pilgrimage with the view of expiating their 
offences, and, at the Kaabeh, or at the tomb of the Prophet, make a vow to abstain from 
any glaring infringement of the law of wluch they may before have becn guilty 


Note 34 I learn, from a marginal note im my copy of the original, by the sheykh 
Mohammad Et-Tantdwee, that these verses are the composition of Ibn-Sahl El-Ishbee- 
lee Three concluding verses of the same ode, and a second poetical quotation mme- 
diately following, I have passed over. 


Nore 35 In the o:gmmal there are some errors m this part of the story, which 
the sequel reqmres ine to correct The cateress 1s described as having sung three 
successive songs, accompanying them with her lute After the first song, the mistress 
of the house 1s suid to have been affected in the manner described in the translation, 
and to have exposed to view the marks of beatmg The second lady (namely, the 
portress) 18 represented as similarly eveited by the second song, and the third lady 
(the cateress herself), by the thnd song The last also 15 said to have exhibited upon 
her person those marks which, as the sequel shews, were borne by the second 


Note 36 The “nnukra'ah,” vulgaily called © makra’ah,” 18 a portion of the thicker 
end of a palm-Dranch stripped of the leaves — It 15 often used to beat a person in sport , 
but in this case, two or three splits are usually made in the thicker part of it, to mcrease 
the sound of the blows 

Notr 37 In the onginal, “the portress ’ See Note 35, above 


Notr 38 Perhaps it 15 needless to explain that the wish here expressed, for a 
protractive trial on the day of judgment, 1» occasioned by the longing for reunion, and 
the fear of separation after that day The Muslims usually pray for an easy (and, 
consequently, a short) r:eckoning 


NotF 39 I have omutted the tlurd song of the cateress, and the deseription of its 
effects, meutioned in Note 35 


Notr 40 See Note 47 to Chapter I] 


Norte 41. It seems to be mnphed that the lady discovered her guests, notwith- 
standing their disguise, to he persons of rank 


Note 42. I read “ fukardu aajdin”’ for “ fukardu-l-hojjim ” the former, carelessly 
written (1m Arabic characters), might easily be mistaken tor the latter 

Note 43. This phrase is used to sigmfy “ Recover thy senses,” alluding to a 
person’s drawing Ins hand over Ins head or face after a sleep or fit. 

Nore 44 The burial-grounds of Eastern cities are generally so extensive, that, 
with the vaned structures which they contain, they may aptly be called “ Cities of the 
Dead” It was with difficulty that J recognised the tomb of the lamented Burckhardt, 
in the great cemetery on the north of Cairo, even after I had carefully noticed its place 
on a former visit 

Norte 45. I have ventured to make a slight alteration here, but it 1s one which 
does not im the least affect the consistency of the tule Marriage with a foster-sister is 
as expressly forbidden by the Mohammadan Jaw as that with a natural sister 

Note 46 “The Truth ” 1s one of the ninety -nme names or epithets of God. 

NotrE 47. Many an Arab would rather msk the loss of Ins head than part with his 
beard ; for the latter 1s regarded by almost all Muslims with a superstitious respect , and 
to shave it off, at least after it has been suffered to grow for many days, they consider as 
sinful this, however, is sometimes done by religious mendicants, as it 18 also by some 


of those persons who seek, or enjoy, the reputation of sanctity, and who are, or pretend 
to be, insane. 
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Nore 48, By “ the seven readings,” we are to understand seven slightly different 
modes of reading the Kur-dn, seldom differing essentially as to the sense 


Nore 49, Astrology (not astronomy) is here meant. Though a forbidden science, 
it is studied by many Muslims. 


Nott 50 A misplaced diacritical point occasions a wrong reading here, in the 
original, which I have corrected 


Note 51 The Mohammadan law requires that every man be acquainted with 
some art or occupation by which he may, im case of necessity, at least be able to obtain 
the means of supporting himself and such of his family as are dependant upon hm, 
and of fulfillmg all his religious as well as moral duties Hence 1t has been a common 
custom of Muslim princes, in every age, to learn some useful art, and many of them 
have distinguished themselves by displaying exquisite skill m the work of their hands, 
and especially in caligraphy, of which the Orientals in general are great admirers 


Note 52 The ’Efrect (as we are told in some editions of the original) had taken 
this lady against the consent of lus family, and therefore could not more frequently 
visit her 


Note 53 The term ‘“ kubbeh ” 15 often apphed to a closet or small chamber adjoin- 
ing a saloon, and in this sense it appears to be here used 


Nore 54 —On Sherbet) The Arabs have various kinds of sherbets, or sweet drinks ; 
the most common of which 1s merely sugar and water, made very swect The most 
esteemed kind 1s prepared from a hard conserve of violets, made by pounding violet- 
flowers, and then boiling them with sugar Other hinds are prepared from conserves 
of fruits, &c = The sherbet 1s served im covered glass cups, contammg from two-thirds 
to three-quarters of an English pit, the same which I have described in a former 
note as used for wine These are placed on a round tray, and covered with a round 
piece ot embroiered silk, or cloth of gold, and on the mght arm of the person who 
presents the sherbet, 1s hung a long napkin with a deep einbroidered border of gold 
and coloured silks at each end, winch 1s ostensibly offered for the purpose of wiping the 
lips after drmhing, though the lips are scarcely touched with it 


Nore 55 The Arabs are very fond of having their feet, and especially the soles, 
slowly rubbed with the hand, and tlas operation, which 1s one of the services commonly 
required of a wife or female slave, 1s a usual mode of waking a person 

NOTE 56 Here, and again in the same and a subsequent sentence, for * khheryateen,” 
1 read “ hattabeen ” Inthe Breslau edition, “ hhattabeen”’ i» put for the latter The 
night reading 18 obvious 

Note 57 Falsehood was commended by the Prophet when it tended to reconcile 
persons at enmity with each other, and when practised m order to please one’s wife, or 
to obtain any advantage ma war with infidels, though strongly reprobated im other 
cases 

Note 58 Four verses here inserted in the omgmal appear to me to be a corruption 
of a couplet which better expresses the same meanmg, and which | have therefore 
translated in the place of the former. As the lines to which I allude are particularly 
pleasing, I may perhaps be excused if I here introduce the original words, which are as 
follow — 

“ Isharatuna fi-l-hobbi remzu ’oyoonina = wa-khullu lebeebin bi-l-ishdrat: yefhamu. 
Hawdybuna tekdi-]-hawaya beynend fa-nahbnu sukootun wa-]-hawa yetekellemu ” 

Nore 69. This 1s not meant to disparage the individual lady here mentioned, but 
is a saying of the Prophet applied to the sex in general 

Nore GO In the edition of Cairo, this story is omitted, I translate it from the 
Calcutta edition of the first two hundred nights. 


Notr 61, “Fakeer’ (which signifies * poor,” and is particularly used in the sense 
of * poor in the sight of God,” or rather, “in need of the merey of God ”) ix an appella- 
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tion commonly given to poor persons who especially occupy themselves in religious 
exercises. 

Nore 62. The performances called “ zikrs” will be briefly described towards the 
close of the next note. 

Norte 63.—On Muslin Samts, 0: Decotecs. The tale of the Envied Sheyhh, and 
several other stories in this work, require that the reader should be acquainted with 
the remarkable opimons which the Arabs entertain with respect to the offices and 
supernatural powers of their saints Such matters form an important part of the 
mysteries of the Darweeshes, and are but mnpertectly hnown to the generality of 
Muslims 

The distinguished individuals above mentioned are hnown by the common appella- 
tion of “ Welees,”’ or particular favouwiites of God, The more emment among them 
compose a nysterious Inerarchieal body whose government respects the whole human 
race, mfidels as well as believers, but whose power 15 often exercised m such a manner 
that the subjects influenced by 1t hnow not from what person or persons its effects pro- 
ceed The general governor or cory pheus of these holy bemgs 15 commonly called the 
“Kutb,” which hterally signifies a“ pole,” or an “ax1,' and 1s metaphorically used to 
signify a‘ chief,” either ina civil or political, or na spimtual sense The Kuth of the 
saints 1s distinguished by other appellations he 1s called * Kutb el-Ghos,” or “ 
el-Ghoth’ (“the Kuth of Invocation for Help”). dc, and simply ‘‘ E1-Ghos’ 8 The 
oiders under the rule of this chief are called “ Omud (or Owtad), Akhyar, Abdal, 
Nuyaba, and Nukaba J name them according to their precedence ™ Perhaps to these 
should be added an mfernor order called « As-hab ed-Darah,” which os said to mean 
* Watchmen,” or * Overseers.” The members are not hnown as such to their mferior, 
unenlightened fellow-c1catures, and are often mviible to them = This 1s more tre- 
quent], the case with the Kutb, who, though generally stationed at Mekhch on the 
roof of the Kaabeh, 1s never visible there, nor at any of Ins other favourite stations o1 
places of resort , yet his voice 15 often heard at these places Whenever he and the 
saints under hi» authonty mmyle among ordimary men, they are not distinguished by a 
dignified appearance, but are always huinbly clad = These, and even mferior saints, are 
said to perforin astonishing miracles, such as flying in the air, passing unhurt through 
fire, swallowing fire, glass, dc, walking upon water, transporting themselves im a 
moment of tune to immense distances, and supplying themselyes and others with food 
in desert places Their supernatural power they are supposed to obtain by a hife of the 
most exalted picty, and especially by constant self-denial, accompanied with the most 
impheit reuance upon God, by the services of good genu, and, as many beheve, by the 
hnowledge and utterance of “the most great name” of God A nuracle performed by 
a sat 1s distinguished by the term “ hardinch ” frum one performed by a prophet, which 
i» called “ moajizeh ” 

E]-Kludr and Ilyas (or Ehas), of whom I have before had occasion to speak, are 
both beheved to have been Kutbs, and the latter i called inthe Kur-dn an apostle, but 
it 1s disputed whether the former was a prophet or merely a welec Both are said to 
have drunk of the Fountain of Lite, and to be in consequence still hving , and [yas us 





8 }) Ohsson (vol 1 pp 315 and J16) asserts 
the Kutb to be the chef mimister of the Ghds, 
and givcs an account somewhat different from that 
which I offer of the orders under his authority 
but perhaps the Turkish Darweeshes diffcr from 
the Arab in their tenets on this sulyject. 

8 It 1s said that “the Nukaba are three 
hundred, the Nujaba, seventy, the Abdal, furty , 
the Akhyar, seven, the ’Omud, four, the Ghos | as 
before mentioned,}1s one The Nukahba reside in 
El-Gharb [Northern Afneca to the west of Egypt J, 
the Nwaba, in Egypt, the Abdal, in Syria, the 


Akhyar trave] about the carth , the ‘Oimud, in the 
corncrs of the earth, the abode of the Ghor is at 
Mchkch In an affair of need, the Nukabs in- 
plore rchef for the people, then, the Nuguba, 
then, the Abddl, then, the Akhydér, then, the 
‘Omud, andif their praycr be nut answered, the 
Ghos implores, aud his prayer 1s answered” (Ele 
Is-hitkees astory, preface )—This statement, I 
find, rests on the authority of a farnous saint of 
Baghdad, Aboo-Kekr bl-Ketténee, who died at 
Mekheh, in the year of the Fhght 322. (Mir-dt 
cz-Zemin, events of the year above incotioned ) 
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commonly beheved to invest the successive Kutbs. The similarity of the miracles 
ascribed to the Kutbs and those performed by Elias or Eliyah I have remarked in 
a former work. Another miracle, reminding us of the mantle of Elhyah in the hands of 
his successor, may here be mentioned —A saint who was the Kutb of his time, dying at 
Tooms (or Tunis), left his (lothes in trust to his attendant, Mohammad El-Ashwam, a 
native of the neighbourmg regency of Tirpoh (now called Tarabulus), who desired to 
sell these relics, but was counselled to retain them, and accordingly, though ngh 
prices were bidden for them, made them his own by purchase As soon as they 
became his property, he was affected, we are told, with a divine ecstasy, and endowed 
with iniraculous powers 55 

Innumerable miracles are related to have been performed by Muslim saints, and 
lareve volumes are filled with the histories of their wonderful hves = The author of the 
work from which the above story is taken, mentions, asa fact to be relied on, m an 
account of one of his ancestors, that, his lamp happenmg to go out one mght while he 
was reading alone m the riwak of the Jabart (of which he was the shevkh), m the great 
mosque El-Azhar, the forefinger of Ins meht hand enntted a hght which enabled him 
to continue his reading until Ins naheeb had trnnmed and hghted another lamp ® 

From many stones of a similar hind that I have read, I select the followmg as a 
fair specimen it 1s related by a very celebrated samt, Ibriheem El-Khow ws —“I 
entered the desert [on pilgrimage to Mekkeh from El-"Erdk], and there yomed ine a 
man having a belt round Ins waist, and 1 sad, ‘Who art thou -*_He answered, «A 
Christian, and I desire thy company We walked together for seven days, eating 
nothing, after which he said to me ©O monk of the Muslims, produce what thou hast 
in the way of refreshment, for we are hungry 7 so T sad, *O my God, disgrace me not 
before this mfidel ’ and lo a tray, upon which were bread and brovled meat and fresh 
dates and a inug of water) We ate, and continued our journey seven days more, and 
I then said to hin, ¢O monk of the Christians, produce what thou hast in the way of 
refreshinent , for the turn ws come to thee " whereupon he leaned upon hs staff, and 
prayed, and lo, two trays, Contammg double that which was on imy tray TJ was con- 
founded, and refused to eat) he urged me, saying ‘Lat,’ but Ldidat not | Then sad 
he, ‘Be glad, for T give thee two yneces of good news one of them is, that T testily 
that there is no deity but God and that: Mohammad ts God s Apostle the other, that 
T sand, O God, if there be worth in thos servant, supply me with two trays —so this is 
through thy blessing’ We ate, and the man put on the dress of plgrmage, and so 
entered Mekkeh, where he remamed with mea vear asa student, after which he died, 
and J burned hin m [the cemetery] Hl-Maali “And God,” savs the author froin 
whom I take this story, 6 all-knowing "7 «© He alone hnoweth whether it be strictly 
true but this 1s often added to the narration of traditions resting upon high authority & 
—The sunt above mentioned was called * El-Khowwas” or the maker of palm-leaf 
bashets, &c ) from the followmg cicumstance, related by hnnselt —‘‘ I used,” said he, 
“to go out of the town [E1-Rer! and at by a river on the banks of which was abundance 
of palin-leaves, and it occurred to my nind to make every day tive baskets [kuffehs}, 
and to throw them imto the river, for my amusement, as it 1 were obhged to do so 
My time was so passed for many days at length, one day, 1 thought I would walk 
after the baskets, and see whither they had gone so T proceeded a while along the 
bank of the river, and found an old woman sitting sorrowful On that day I had made 
nothing I suid to her, * Wherefore do 7 see thee sorrowtul ?") She answered, ‘Tama 


 Fl-Jabartee’s History of Modern Feypt,  darweeshe« most celebrated among the Arabe, 
vol ii, olntuary of the year 1201 (MS imomy pos- called Raitd’eeyeh, KaAdireeyeh, Abmedeeyeh, and 
session) ~The appellation of “the four hutbs’ is Barahimeh 
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widow my husband died leaving five daughters, and nothing to maintain thei ; and 
it is my custom to repmr every day to tlis river, and there come to ine, upon the 
surtace of the water, five baskets, winch I sell, and by means of them I procure food, 
but to-day they have not come, and I know not what todo’ Upon hearmg this, I 
raised my head towards heaven, and said, ‘O my God, had T known that I had more 
than five children to maintam, I had laboured more chhgently " ” He then took the 
old woman to his house, and gave her money and flour, and sad to her, ‘Whenever 
thou wantest anything, come Inther and take what may suffice you 7% 

An irresistible influence has often been exercised over the minds of princes and 
other great men by reputed samts Many a Mushm Monarch has thus been mated (as 
the Kings of Chmstendom were by Peter the Hermit) to undertake religious wars, or 
urged to acts of mety and charity , or restramed from tyranny by threats of Divine 
vengeance to be called down upon his head by the mprecations of a welee — ’Alee, the 
fayounte son of the Khaleefeh El-Ma-moon, was mduced, for the sake of religion, to 
flee from the splendour and luxunes of Ins father s court, and, after the example of a 
self-denving devotec, to tollow the occupation of a porter, ma state of the inost abject 
poverty, at El-Basrah, fasting all the day, remaming without sleep at meht ma 
mosque, and walking barefooted, until, under an accumulation of severe suffermys, he 
prematurely ended his days, dying on a mat | The honours which he refused to receive 
in life were paid to him after his death his rank being discovered by a ring and paper 
which he lett,“Ins corpse was anomted with ¢amphor and musk and aloes, wrapped m 
fine lmen of Egypt, and so conveyed to lis distressed father at Baghdad ® 

Selt-dental I have before mentioned as one of the most important means by which 
to attain the dhemty of awelee A very famous saint, Esh-Nhiblee, 1s said to have 
received from his father an inheritance of sixty millions of deenars (a sum imeredible, and 
probably a mistake for sixty thousand, or tor saxty milhon dirhems), besides landed 
property, and to have expended it allin charity also, to have thrown imto the Tigris 
seventy hundred-weaght of books, written by lis own hand durmg a period of twenty 
years 

Shah El-Karmanee, another celebrated saint, had a beautiful daughter, whoin the 
Sultan of his country sought minarnage The holy man required three days to Consider 
his sovereign’s proposal, and in the mean time visited several inosques, m one of which 
he saw a young man humbly occupied in praver Having wanted till he had finished, 
he accosted him, saying, “ My son, hast thou a wife” Being answered, “ No,” he sad, 
“T have a maiden, a virtuous devotee, who hath learned the whole of the Kur-an, and 
is ainply endowed with beauty = Dost thou desire her *’—* Who, sad the young 
man, “ will marry me to such a one as thou hast described when I possese no more 
than three dirhems *”—“ J will marry thee to her,’ answered the saint “she is my 
daughter, and I am Shah the son of Shujda El Karmainee give me the dhrhems that 
thou hast, that I may buy a dirhem’s worth of bread, and a dirhem’s worth of some- 
thing savoury, and a dirhem’s worth of perfume” The marnage-contract: was per- 
formed, but when the bmde came to the young man, she saw a stale cake of bread 
placed upon the top of ns inug, upon which she put on her izér, and went out. Her 
husband said, “Now I perceive that the daughter of Shéh El-Karmiinee 18 displeased 
with my poverty” She answered, “I did not withdraw from fear of poverty, but on 
account of the weakness of thy faith, seeing how thou layest by a cake of bread for the 
morrow ” ®! 

One of my friends in Cairo, Abu-] Késim of Geelin, mentioned in a former note, 
entertained me with a Jong relation of the mortifications and other means which he 
employed to attain the rank of a welee These were chiefly self-denial and a perfect 
rehance upon Providence. He left his home in a state of voluntary destitution and 
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complete nudity, to travel through Persia and the surrounding countries, and yet more 
distant regions if necessary, in search of a spiritual guide. For many days he avoided 
the habitations of men, fasting from daybreak till sunset, and then eating nothing but 
a little grass or a few leaves or wild fruits, till by degrees he habituated himself to 
ulmost total abstinence from every kind of nourishment His feet, at first: blistered, 
and cut by sharp stones, soon became callous, and in proportion to his reduction of 
food, Ins frame, contrary to the common course of nature, became (according to his own 
account) more stout and lusty. Bronzed by the sun, and with his black hair hanging 
over his shoulders (for he had abjured the use of the razor), he presented, in Ins nudity, 
a wild and frightful appearance, and on his first approaching a town, was surrounded 
and pelted by a crowd of boys, he therefore retreated, and, after the example of our 
first parents, made hinself a partial covering of leaves , and this he always after did on 
sinnlar occasions, never remaming long enough im a town for Ins leafy apron to wither 

The abodes of mankind he always passed at a distance, excepting when several days’ 
fast, while traversing an arid desert compelled him to obtain a morsel of bread or a 
cup of water from the hand of some charitable fellow-creature. One thing that he par- 
ticularly dreaded was, to receive relief fiom a sinful man, or from a demon m the 
human form = In passing ovtra parched and desolate tract, where for three days he 
had found nothmg to eat, not even a blade of grass, nor a spring from which to refresh 
his tongue, he became overpowered with thirst, and prayed that God would send him a 
messenger With a pitcher of water “But,” said he, “let the w ater be in a green 
Baghdahee pitcher, that I may know it be from Thee, and not from the Devil, and 
when I ash the bearer to give me to drmhk, let him pour it over my head, that I may 

not too much gratify my carnal desire ’—** I looked behind me,” he continued, “ and 
saw aman hearmy a green Baghdahee pitcher of water, and sad to lim, ‘Give me to 
drmk ,” and he eame up to me, and poured the contents over ny head, and departed ‘ 
By Allah it was so'’— Rejorang im this muracle, as a proot of his having attained to # 
degree of wiliveh (or saimtslup , and retreshed by the water, he continued his way over 
the desert, more tirm than ever in lis course of self-demal, which, though imperfectly 
followed had been the means of Ins being thus distinguished = But the burning thirst 
returned shortly after, and he felt himself at the pomt ot sinking under it, when he 
beheld before him a lugh nil, with a rivulet running by its base = To the summit of 
this hill he determined to ascend, by way of mortification, before he would taste the 
water, and this point, with much difficulty, he reached at the close of the day Here 
standing, he saw approaching, below, a troop of horsemen, who paused at the foot of the 
hill, when their chef, who was foremost, called out to him by name, “O Abu-]-Kasim ' 
O Geelince' Come down and dink ''—but, persuaded by this that he was Iblees with 
a troop of his sons, the evil Genn, he withstood the temptation, and remamed stationary 
until the deceiver with his attendants had passed on, and were out of aght = The sun 
had then set , Ins thirst had somewhat abated, and he only drank a few drops. Con- 
tinmng his wanderings in the desert, he found, upon a pebbly plam, an old man with a 
long white beard, who accosted hin, asking of what he was m search “IT am seeking,” 
he answered, “a spiritual guide; and my heart tells me that thou art the guide I seek.’ 

«My von,” sad the old man, “thou seest yonder a saint’s tomb it i a place where 
prayer is answered = go tluther, enter it, and seat thyself neither eat nor drink nor 
sleep, but occupy thyself solely, day and mght, m repeating silently, ‘La iliha illa- 
Néh’ (There 18 no deity but God), and let not any living creature see thy lps move in 
doing so, for among the peculmr virtues of these words 18 ths, that they may be 
uttered without any motion of the lips. Go, and peace be on thee "—* Accordingly,” 
said my friend, “I went thither, It wasa small square building, crowned by a cupola ; 
and the door was open, 1 entered, and seated myself, facing the mche, and the oblong 
monument over the grave It was evening, and I commenced my silent professions of 
the Unity, as directed by my guide, and at dush I saw a white figure seated beside me, 
us if assisting in iy devotional task. 1 stretched forth my hand to touch it, but 
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found that 1¢ was not a matenal substance, yet there it was: I saw it distinctly. 
Encouraged by this vision, 1 contmued my tash for three mghts and days without 
mtermussion, neither eating not drinking, vet mereasing in strength both of body and 
of spimt , and on the third day, I saw written upon the whitewashed walls of the tomb, 
and on the ground, and in the ar, wherever I turned iny eyes, ‘14 daha ala-Ith ,” and 
whenever a fly entered the tamb, it formed these words im its fight. By Allah it was 
so! My object was now fully attamed 1 felt myself endowed with supernatural 
hnowledge thoughts of my fiends and acquaintances troubled me not, but T hnew 
where each of them was, in Pera, India, Arabia and Turkey, and what each was 
domg I experienced an indescribable happiness — This state lasted several years, but 
at length I wes msensibly enticed back to worldly objects I came to this country , my 
fame as a caligraphist drew me into the service of the govermnent , and now see what 
Lam, decked with pehsses and shawls, and with this thing [a diamond order! on my 
hnreast, too old. 1 fear, to undergo again the self-demal necessary to restore me to true 
happiness though I have almost resolved to make the attempt ”’—Soon after this con- 
yersation, he was deprived of his ofhec, and dicd of the plague He was well known to 
have passed several vears asa wanderme devotee, and Ins suffarings, combined with 
enthusiasm, perhaps disordered Ins imagination, and magle linn believe that he really 
saw the strange ughts which he described to me, for there was an appearance of 
earnestness and sincerity in his manner such as T thought could hardly be assumed by 
a CODSCIOUS MN postor 

Insanity, however if not of a very viekut and dangerous nature, is connnonly 
regarded by Musines as a quality that cntitles the subject of at to be esteemad as a 
saint) berg supposcd to be the abstraction of the mind from worldly affairs, and its 
total devotion to God ‘This popular superstition isa fertile source of nmposture, for, 
a reputation for sanctity bemg so easily obtamed and supported) there are numbers of 
persons who lav Gaim to it from motives of mdolence and hcantionsness, cager to 
receive alms merely for performing the tricks of inadmen, and giccdy of indulging m 
pleasures forbidden by the law, such idulgences not bamg considered in (herr case ats 
transgressions by the common people, but rather as mdications of holy frenzy Prom 
my own observation I should sav that lunatics or wdhots: or mmpostors, constitute the 
mLyority of the persons reputed to be samts amore the Mustiis of the present dav, 
and most of those who are not more than shehth tinged with msamity are darweeshies 

A reputed samt of this desenption, im Cato on whom persons of some education put 
great faith, affected to have a particular regard for ine He several tines aecostcd me 
in-an abrupt wanner, acquamted me with the state of any faunal in England, and 
uttered incoherent predictions respecting me, all of wlach commiumcitions, excepting 
one Winch he qualted with an im shda Wah” gor soatoat be the will of God"), DP asust 
confess, proved to be true, but Poanust also state that he was acquainted with two of 
wv fmends who mnght have materially asasted hon to frame these predictions, though 
they protested to me that they had not done so ‘The following catract trom a journal 
Which T hept im Cairo dumug my sceond visit to Fyvpt, will convey some idea of this 
person, who will serve as a picture of many of his fraternity —To-day (Nov 6th, 1834), 
as J was sitting in the shop of the Basha’s book llers, a reputed samt, whom TD have 
often sven here, caine and seated hunsclf by me, and began, ina senesof abrupt sentences, 
to relate to me yarions matters respecting me, past, present, and to come He as called 
the sheykh ’Alce El-Leysee He 1s a poor man, supported by alms, tall and thin and 
very dark, about thirty years of age, and wears nothing at present but a blue slurt and 
a girdle, and a padded red cap “© Efendee,” he suid, “thou hast been very anxious 
for some days, There 14a grain of anxiety remaining in thee yet Do not feur. There 
in a letter coming to thee by sea, that will bring thee good news” He then procceded 
to tell me of the state of my fannly, and that all were well excepting one, whom he par- 
ticularized by description, and who he stated to be then suffering from an intermittent 
fever. [This proved to be exactly tone | “This affliction" he continued, “may be 
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removed by prayer, and the exccllences of the next night, the night of [2 e preceding] 
the first Friday of the month of Regeb, of Regeb, the holy Regeb, are very great I 
wanted to ask thee for something to-day ; but I feared I feared greatly Thou must 
be invested with the wiléyeh (2 « be made a welee] the welees love thee, and the 
Prophet loves thee = Thou must go to the sheykh Mustafa El-Munddee, and the 
sheykh El-Bahdee ? Thou must be a welee” He then took my mght hand, in the 
manner commonly practised m the ceremony wlich adunts a person a darweesh, and 
repeated the Fatehah (commonly prononneed Fathahy ,°% after which he added, ¢ [have 
aduntted thee my darweesh ” Having neat told me of sevcaral circumstances relating 
to my tanmly—matters of an unusual nature—with smgular monuteness and truth, he 
added, * To-mght, if 1t be the will of God, thou shalt see the Prophet im thy sleep, and 
El-Wind: and the seyyid El-Bedawee This is Regeb, and I wanted to ask of thee 
—but I feared —1 wanted to ask of thee four piastres, to buy meat and bread and oil 
and radishes Regeb! Regeb' To have great ofhces to do {1 thee to-mght ’”’—Less than 
a shilling for all he pronnsed was hittle enough DT gave it him for the trouble he had 
taken, and he uttered many abrupt pravers for me —In the following might, how ever, 
I saw momy sleep neither Mohammad nor Bl-Kladr nor the vey vid El-Bedawee, unless, 
hhe Nebuchadnezzar, Twas unable, on awaking, to remember my dreams 
Some reputed saints of the more respectable dass, to word public noticc, wear the 
ceneral dress and manners of then tlow-countisinen, and betray no love of ostentation 
in ther acts of prety and self-dennil, or live as hermits im desert plfces, depending 
silely upon Providence for their support, and are objects of prous and charitable visits 
from the mbhalitants of near and distant places, and from casual travellers Others 
distinguish themselves by the habit: of a darweesh, or by other peeuharities, such as a 
long and loose coat Ceatled dilki composed of patches of Goth of various colours, long 
strings of beads hung upon the neck, a ragwed turban and a stath with shreds of Cloth 
of diflerent colours attached to the top, or obtam a reputation for nuraculous pow ers 
by eating glass fire, serpents, Aco Some ot those who are msane, and of those who 
feign to be so, go about, even im crowded Gites moa state of pertect nudity, and are 
allowed to connnit, with nmopumty acts of brutal sensudhts which the law, when 
appealed to, should purish with death = Such practices are torbidden by the rehgion 
and Jaw even in the cases of samts oo bmt qemmon and decply-rooted superstition pre- 
vents ther punshinent During the occupation ot Fevpt bv the Freneh the Com- 
mander m-elnet, Menou, apphed to the Shev hls (or Ulam) of the ats tor their opimon 
‘respecting these persons who were awcustomed to yo about im the streets ma state of 
nudity, erving out and screaming and arrog itu to themselves the dignity of wilay eh, 
rohed upon as sunts by the generality of the people, neither performing the prayers ot 
the Mushms nor fasting * ashing whether such conduct was pernntted by the rehgion, 
or contrary to the law He was answered, © Conduct: of this description is forbidden, 
and repugnant to our religion and law and to our traditions * ‘The French General 
thanked them for this answer, and gave orders to prevent such practices im future, and 
to seve every one seen thus offending, af msane, to contine lim im the Marptan (or 
hospital and Junatic asylum), and if not insane, to compel him either to relinquish his 
thsgustniyg halts, or to leave the ety "—Of reputed sumts of Chis hind, thus writes an 
enlightened poct, El-Bedree El Heyazee — 
“Would that Thad not lived to see every tool esteemed among men as a Kurd! 


Jhewr learned men take bim as a patron, as, even as Lord, in place of the Possessor of Heaven's 
throne. 


Forgetting God, they say, ‘Such a one from all mankind can remeve afflk Gon ' 


When he dies, they make for him a place of visitation, and strangers aud Arabs hurry thither in 
crowds 


home of them kre his tomb, and some hiss the threshold of the door, and the very dust 
Thus do the idolaters act towarda their images, hoping so to gbtain their favour ’ 


These are two very celebrated wi lees 2) El-Jabartve a History, vol. ali, events of the 
® The opening chapter of the Aur-dn month of Phaghdin, 1215 (A 1 ]300—1501) 
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These lines are quoted by El-Jabartee, in his account of a very celebrated modern 
saint, the seyyid ’Alee El-Bekree (events of Rabcea eth-Thanece, 1214), A brief history 
of this person will not be here misplaced, as 1t will present a good illustration of the 
general character and actions of those insane individuals who are commonly regarded 
as saints. 

The seyyid ’Alee El-Bekree was a mejzoob (or insane person) who was considered an 
eminent welee, and much trusted in * for several years he used to walk naked about the 
streets of Cairo, with a shaven face, bearmg a long nebboot (or staff), and uttering 
confused language, which the people attentively hstened to, and mterpreted according 
to their desires and the exigencies of their states. He was a tall, spare man, and some- 
times wore a shirt and a cotton skull-cap, but he was generally barefooted and naked. 
The respect with which he was treated induced » woman, who was called the shey khah 
Ammooneh, to nnitate his examplg further than decency allowed she followed him 
whithersoever he went, covered at Grst with her izdr (or large cotton veil thrown over 
the head and body), and muttering, hke him, confused language. Entering private 
houses with him, she used to ascend to the hareems, and gamed the faith of the women, 
who presented her with money and clothes, and spread abroad that the sheyhh (‘Alee) 
had looked upon her, and affected her with rehgious frenzy, so that she had become a 
weleeyeh, or female samt. Afterwards, becommg more msane and imtoucated, she 
uncovered her face, and put on the clothmg of a man, and thus attired she still 
accompanied the shey hh, and the two wandered about, followed by numbers of children 
and common vagabonds , some of whom also stripped off their clothes m imitation of 
the sheykh, and followed, dancing; their mad actions beng attributed (like those of 
the woman) to religious frenzy, duced by his look or tonch, which converted them 
into saints The vulgar and young. who daily followed them, consequently mereased 
in numbers ; and some of them, 1n passing through the market-streets, snatched away 
goods trom the shops, thus exciting great commotion wherever they went When the 
sheykh sat down in any place, the crowd stopped, and the people pressed to see hnn 
and ns mad compamons On these occasions the woman used to mount upon the 
mastabah of a shop, or ascend a hilloch, and utter disgusting language, sometimes m 
Arabic, and sometimes in Turkish, while many persons among her audience would hiss 
her hands to derive a blessing = After having persevered for some time in this course, 
none preventing them, the party entered one day the lane leading from the prmcpal 
street of the city to the house of the hadee, and were seized by a Turkish officer there 
residing, named Jaafar Kashif, who, having brought them mto Ins house, gave the 
sheyhh some food, and drove out the spectators, retaming the woman and the mejzoobs, 
whom he placed in confinement he then hberated the sheykh ’Alee, brought ont the 
woman and the mejzoobs and beat them, sent the woman to the Maristan, and there 
confined her, and set at large the rest, after they had prayed for mercy, and clothed 
themselves, and recovered from their mtowcation The woman remamed a while con- 
fined in the Maristan, and, when liberated, hved alone as a sheykhah, beheved in by 
men and women, and honoured as a saint with visits and festivals. 

The seyyid ‘Alee, after he had thus been deprived of his companions and imitators, 
was constrained to lead a different kind of life He had a cunning brother, who, to 
turn the folly of this saint to a good account, and fill his own purse (seeing how great 
faith the people placed in him, as the Egyptians are prone to do in such a case), con- 
fined him in his house, and clothed him, asserting that he had Ins permission to do so, 
and that he had been invested with the dignity of Kutb. Thus he contrived to attract 
crowds of persons, men and women, to visit him. He forbade lnm to shave his beard, 
which consequently grew to its full size; and his body became fat and stout from 
abundance of food and rest; for, while he went about naked, he was, as before men- 
tioned, of a lean figure During that period he used generally to pass the night 
wandering, without food, through the streets, in winter and summer. Having now 

servants to wait upon him, whether sleeping or waking, he passed his time in id 
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uttering confused and incoherent words, and sometimes laughing and sometimes scold- 
ing, and in the course of his idle loquacity he could not but let fall some words 
appheable to the affairs of some of his listening visiters, who attributed such expres- 
sions to his supernatural knowledge of the thoughts of their hearts, and mterpreted 
thein as warnings or prophecies. Men and women, and particularly the wives of the 
grandees, flocked to him with presents and votive offerings, which enriched the coffers 
of his brother, and the honours which he received ceased not with his death His 
funeral was attended by multitudes from every quarter. His brother bumed hm in 
the mosque of Esh-Shardibeg, in the quarter of the E7bekeey eh, made for him a maksoorah 
(or railed enclosure) and an oblong monument over the grave, and frequently repaired 
thither with readers of the Kur-an, munshids® to sing odes in lus honour, flag-bearers, 
and other persons, who wailed and screamed, rubbed their faces agamst the bars of the 
window before Ins grave, and caught the air of the pjace in their hands to thrust it mto 
thar bosoms and pockets, Men and women came crowding together to visit his tomb, 
bringing votive offerings and wax candles, and eatables of various kinds to distribute 
tor Ins sake to the poor.6—The oblong monument over Ins grave, resembling a large 
chest, was covered, when T was in Cairo, with a black stuff ornamented by a line of 
words from the Kur-an, in white characters, surrounding it A servant who accom- 
pamed me durmg iny rides and walks used often to stop as we passed this tomb, and 
touch the wooden bars of the window above mentioned with hw mght hand, which he 
then hissed to obtam a blessing ° 

In most cases greater honour 1s paid to a reputed saint after his death than he 
receives in his life) A small, square, whitewashed building, crowned with a dome, 18 
generally erected as Ins tomb, surrounding an oblong monument of stone, brich, or 
wood, winch 1s nunmediately over the sepulchral vault At least one such building torms 
@ conspicuous object close by, or within, almost every Arab village, for the diflerent 
villages, and diflerent quarters of every town and city, have their respective patron 
saints, Whose tombs are frequently visited, and are the scenes of penodical festivals, 
generally celebrated once in every year The tombs of many very eminent samts are 
mosques, and some of these are large and handsome edifces, the monument being 
under a large and lofty dome, and surrounded by an enclosure of wooden raihngs, or of 
elegantly-worked bronze — In these buildings also, and in some others, the monument 
is covered with sulk or cotton stuff ornamented with words trom the Kur-an, which 
form a band around it Many buildings of the more simple hind erected in honour of 
saints, and some of the larger deseription, are mere cenotaphs, or cover only some relic 
of the person to whom they are dedicated = The tombs and cenotaphs or shrines of 
saints are visited by numerous persons, and on frequent occasions; most commonly on a 
particular day of the week = The ohject of the vieiter, in general, 1» to perform some 
meritorious act, such as taking bread, or other food, or money, for the poor, or dis- 
tributing water to the thirsty, on account of the samt, to merease Ins rewards in 
heaven, and at the same time to draw down a blessing on himself, or to perform a 
sacrifice of a sheep, goat, calf, or other annual, which he has vowed to offer, if blessed 
with some specitic object of desire, or to obtain general blessings , or to implore the 
saint’s intercession m some case of need The flesh of the devoted anmmal is given to 
the poor The visiters alvo often take with them palm-branches, or «prigs of myrtle, or 
roxes or other tlowers, to lay upon the monument, as they do when they visit the tombs 
of thar relations — The visiter walks round the monument, or its enclosure, from left to 
right, or with his left side towards it (as the pilgrims do round the Kaabeh), some- 
times pausing to touch its four angles or corners with ns right hand, which he then 
kineca ; and recites the openmng chapter of the Kur-dn (the Fat’hah) standing befure 
one or each of its four sides, Some visiters repeat also the chapter of Ya-Seen (the 
36th), or employ a person | to recite this, or even the whole af the Kur-an, for hire. 


~ ed ~ « nd 


® Singers af religious odes year 1207, and es ents of Rejeb, 1200, and vol. im, 
™ El-Jabartee’s History, vol. ii., obituary of the — eventa of Rabece eth-Thanee, 1216. 
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The reciter afterwards declares that he transfers the merit of this work to the soul of 
the deceased saint. Any private petition the visiter offers up on his own account, 
imploring a favourable answer for the sake of the saint, or through his mtercession , 
holding Ins hands before lus face ike an open book, and then drawing them down his 
face Many a visiter, on entering the tomb, kisses the threshold, or touches at with his 
nght hand, which he then hisses, and, on passing by it, persons often touch the 
window, and kiss the hand thus honoured 

The great periodical or annual festivals are observed with additional ceremonies, 
and by crowds of visiters These are called Moohds (more properly Mdhds), and are 
held on the anniversary of the birth of the saint. or in commemoration of that event 
Persons are then hired to recite the Kur-ain m and near the tomb, during the day , and 
others, chiefly darweeshes, employ themselves during the mght in performmg /ikrs, 
which consist in repeating the name of God, or the profession of Insumty, de, m 
chorus, accompanying the words by certam motions of the head hands, or whole budy ; 
munshids, at mtervals, singing religious odes or love songs during these performances, 
to the accompaniment of a nay, which » a hind of flute, or the arghool, which 1s a 
double reed-pipe These moolids are scenes of rejoicing and of trafhc, wineh men and 
boys and gurls attend, to eat sweatmeats, and dimk coflee and sherbets, or to amuse 
themselves with swinging, or turning on a Whirligig, or witnessing the feats of conyurers, 
or the performances of dancers, and to which tradesmen repan to sell or barter their 
goods ‘The vesiters to the great moolids of the scyvid Alanad El-Bedawee, at Tanta, 
m the Delta of Egypt, which are meat fairs as well as religious festivals, are almost as 
numerous as the pilgrnus at Mehheh = During a moolid, the mhabitants of the houses 
in the naighbourhood of the tomb hang lamps before then houses, and spend a great 
part of the mght listening to the story -tellers at the coflve-shops, or attending the zthrs 

These latter performances, though so common among the Arabs, are mconsistent 
with the spit of the Mohammadan relynon, and espeaally with respect to musie, 
which was not employed in religous ceremonies until after the seeond century of the 
Fhght The Imam Aboo-Behr Et-Toosee, bemg ashed whether it were lawful or not to 
be present with people who assembled in a certain place, and 1ead a portion of the 
Kur-an, and, after a munslud had recited some poetry, would dance, and become 
excited, and play upon tambourmes and pipes,—answered, that such practices were 
vain, 14gnorant, and erroneous, not o:damed by the Kur-in or the ‘Tiaditions of the 
Prophet, but invented by those Israehtes who worshipped the Golden Calf, that the 
Prophet and his companions used to sit 50 quietly that a bind nught alght upon the 
head of any one of them and not be disturbed, that it was meumbent on the Sultin 
and his vicegerents to prevent such persons froin entermg the mosques and other places 
for these purposes, and that no one who beheved in God and the Last Day should be 
present with them, or assist them in their vain performances such, he asserted, was 
the opinion of the Imams of the Muslims Some eminent doctors, however, have 
contended for the lawfulness of these practices ™ 

Of the vamous orders of darweeshes, to which so many of the reputed samts helong, 
it 13 unnecessary here to say more than that they differ chiefly m unnuportant regula- 
tions and rites, such as particular fomns of praver, and modes of skr, that some 
distinguish themsely cs by pecuhar dresses, and that a few pursue a wandermg life, and 
subsist on alms 


Nore 64. The reason of this strange proceeding 18 not stated in the Cairo edition, 
but it is in the two other editions which I have before me. 


Nore 65 Arab etiquette requires that a person should sit upon Ins knees and feet 
in the presence of one of much higher rank, or of one to whom he would pay especial 
honour. He should also, in these cases, cover his hands with Ins sleever, 


7 E)-In-hdkee, reign of El-Mutawekk:! 
* De Sacy's Chrestomathie Arabe, vol 1. pp 122, 123, 2nd. ed. 
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Nore 66 Kunéfeh 1s a kind of pastry resembling vermicelli, made of wheat-flour. 
It 18 inoiwstened with clarified butter—then baked, and sweetened with honey or sugar 

Notr 67 Chess 1s played somewhat differently in different parts of the East The 
Pieces are generally of very simple forms, as the Mushm 1s forbidden by his rehgion to 
make an nnage of anything that has life 

Notr. 68 In my original, and in the Breslau edition, the ape is said to have been 
the son of the King of the Ebony Islands, but this 1s a mistake; for the latter, as 
before stated, was the father of the lady who was carried off by Jaryarees 

Notr 69 The term “leewan’’ has been explained in No 12 of the notes to this 
chapter 

Norr 70 This was, and I beheve still 1s, a common battle-cry of the Arabs, and 
more commonly used on the occasion of a victory 

Nort 71 “ Dar es-Seldin,” “the Abode of Peace,” or “of Safety,” 1s a name often 
given to Baghdad, as it 1s also to one of the seven stores or stages of Paradise. 


Norr 72 — The Mountinn of Toulhtone Several Arab writers descmbe this mountain 
of loadstone. El Kazweenee, m his account of minerals, says that the mine of loadstone 
on the shore of the Indian Ocean, and that if the ships which navigate this sea 
approach the said mine, and contam anything of 110n, It flles from them like a bird, and 
adheres to the mountam, for which reason, 1t 1s the general custom to make use of no 
Iron in the construction of the vessels employed m ths navigation ®  f{ think that I 
have met with a sunnlar story m some Latin author 


Notr 73 For an explanation of this term, see what [ have said on the subject of 
prayer in the first of the notes to the Introduction 


Nott 71, “ Khaseeb ” sigmifies “endowed with plenty * 


Note 75 The remainder of the story of the Third Roval Mendicant 1s almost 
wholly onutted in the Cairo edition —T translate it Cmefly from the Calcutta edition of 
the first two hundred mghts 

Notr 76 —On Incans That Dreams are regarded by the Muslims as being often 
true warnings or indieations of future events I have mentioned im a former note. 
This behef, sanctioned by the Prophet, will be well illustrated by the following anecdote, 
which was related to me in Cano, shortly after the terrible plague of the year 1835, by 
the sheykhh Mohammad Et-Tantawee, who had taken the trouble of myestigating the 
fact, and had ascertained its truth 

A tradesman, living m the quarter of El-Hanafee, m Cairo, dreamt, dumng the 
plague above mentioned, that eleven persons were carmed out from his house to be 
burned, victims of this disease He awoke m a state of the greatest distress and 
alarin, reflecting that cleven was the total number of the inhabitants of his house, 
meluding himself, and that it would be vain m him to attempt, by adding one or more 
members to Ins household, to elude the decree of God, and give himself a chance of 
escape xo, calling together Ins neighbours, he informed them of his dream, and was 
counselled to subunit with resignation to a fate so plamly foreshewn, and to be thankful 
to God for the timely notice with which he had been mereifully favoured. On the 
following day, one of lns children died, a day or two after, a wife, and the pestilence 
continued its ravages among his fannly until he remained m Ins house alone. It was 
impossble for him now to entertam the shghtest doubt of the entire accomplishment 
of the warnmg immediately, therefore, after the last death that had taken place among 
his household, he repaired to a friend at a neighbourmg shop, and, calling to him several 
other persons from the adjommmg and opposite shops, he reminded them of lus dream, 
acquainted them with its almost complete fulfilment, and expressed his conviction that 
he, the eleventh, should very soon die Perhaps,” suid he, T shall die this next 

% ©" Aykib ol-Makhlookat ” 
1. 2 F 
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ight I beg of you, therefore, for the suke of God, to come to my house early to- 
morrow morning, and the next mormng and the nevt if necessary, and to see if J be 
dead, and, when dead, that I be properly buned, for I have no one with me to wash 
and shroud me. Fail not to do me this service which will procure you a recompense in 
heaven. I have bought my giave-linen you will find it ma corer of the room in 
which I sleep. Ifyou find the door of the house latched, and I do not answer to your 
Lnocking, break it open ” 

Soon after sunset he laid hnnself im his lonely bed, though without any expectation 
of closmg his eyes m sleep, tor his mind was absorbed: in reflections upon the awtul 
entry into another world, and a review of Ins past hfe As the shades of mght gathered 
around hin he could almost fancy that he beheld, in one faint object or another in his 
gloomy chamber, the dreadful person of the Angel of Death and at length he actually 
percened a figure ghdimg m at the door, and approading Ins bed Startmg up in 
horror, he excdlanmed, “© Who art thou ® —and a stern and solemn voice answered, “ Be 
silent’ Iam ‘Azraecl, the Angel of Death '"—* Alas!” ered the terrmfied man; “1 
testify that there 1s no deity bat God, and I testify that Mohammad 1s God's Apostle ‘ 
There is no strength nor power but m God, the Thich! the Great! To God we belong, 
and to Him we must return’ — He then covered honself over with his guilt, as if for 
protection, and lay with throbbing heart, expecting every moment to have lip soul torn 
from him by the ievorable messenger But moments passed away, and inmutes, and 
hours, yet wtthout Ins experiencing anv hope of escape, for he miagmed that the 
Angel was wating for hin to resgn himself, or had left hom for a while, and was 
occupied in recensing first the souls of the many hundred human hemgs who had 
attamed ther predestined term ain that same myht and im the same aty, and the souls 
of the thousands who were doomed to employ hin elsewhere Daybreak urrived before 
his suffermgs termmited and Ins naghbowrs commyg according to their promise, 
entered his chamber, and tound him stillin bed but observing that he was covered up, 
and motionless asa corpse, thes doubted whether he were still alive and called to him 
He answered with atamt voice. * Pam not yet dead, but the Angel of Death came to 
me in the dush of the evemmng, and J expect every moment jus return to take my soul. 
therefore trouble me not, but see me washed and burned "—* But why,” said dies 
frends, “ was the street-door left unlatched <= -" 7 laté@hed at,” he answered, “ but the 
Angel of Death may have opened at’ —* And who,” they asked, as the man om the 
court -"—He answered, 6 T hnow of no mann the court) perhaps the \ngel who os 
walting for iny soul has mad honself veable te vou, amd been wastahen, in the twahyht, 
for aman "—“ He mathief, thes sad “who has sathered together evervthing om the 
house tha€ he could carry away, and has been struck by the plague while dom 60, 
and now hes dead in the court. at the foot of the stairs, grasping in has hand uw silver 
candlestich "—The master of the house after heaarmy this, patned for a inoment, and 
then, throwing off has quilt, exclaimed, “* Prase be to God, the Lord of ull creatures! 
That » the deventh, and Dam sate’ No doubt st waa that rascal who came to me and 
said that he was the Angel ot Death «Pram be to God! Praise he to God!” 

This man survived the plague, and took pleasure im relating the above story The 
thief had overheard dis conversation with los noghboors, and, coming to bis house an 
the dush, had put his shoulder te the wooden Jock, ad so raged the door and displaced 
the latch within —There ow nothing woudertul m the dream, nor int ite woomplehment , 
the plaguc of 1835 entirely desolate! MANS house, and was mostly fatal to the young ; 
and all the inhabitants of the house in question were youny excepting the master, 


NOTE 77. ‘CAjeeb” sigmfies “a wonder,” of “ an\tling strange or admirable.” 


Note 78. Blue 1s the colour of invurning, ax before nic utioncd, in No 52 af the 
notes to the second chapter 


Nore 79. Sincariig the fuce aud slapping the cheeks are conmen practices of Aral 
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women, especially of the lower orders, on following to the grave the corpse of a nea 
relation or a husband 

NotE 80 —On the Rukh’ = Thuis fabulous bird 1s deseribed by many Arab writers, 
some of whom assert that it can carry a rhinoceros, while others ascrmbe to it powers 
still more extraordimary — T shall have occasion to speak of it agam m my notes to 
this work 

NOTE 81) This is explained by No 30 of the notes to the Introduction 

Note 82 J here return to the Cunro edition 


Nort 83 Some of the incidents described im this story, as the shipwrechs caused 
hy the image, and the opening of the forlndden closet, Ac , appear to be taken from the 
romance of Seyf Zu-1-Yezen, of which T possess a copy, purchased during my second yisit 
to Egypt. This romance, which has become extremely scarce, 1s filled with stones ot 
genn and enchantinents of the most extravagant hind Some of the pnbhie story -tellers 
mm Cuiro used, a few years ance, to amuse their audiences by recitations from it) Twas 
not able to discover the period at which it was composed , but rt 1s said to have been 
written long before the Tales ofa Thousand and One Nashts 1 saw once a portion of 
acopy of which it appeared, from the hand-wiitmg and the paper, to be three or four 
ventures old 

Notr 8# So in the Calcutta edition of the first two hundred mghts, and in the 
edition of Breslau ° 

NoTF 85 Those decrees which are written with “the Pen’ on the “ Preserved 
Tablet? are boheved to be unchangeable «Phe Pen as also the title of one of the 
chapters of the Kar an, the 6sth 

Nott §6 Inall the comes of the omgmal which Thave bv ine. El Basrah is said te 
have been the place to wlich the lady designed to vovage, but this as inconsistent with 
the sequal of the story 

Nott 47) Tn the old version two strange errors occur in the passage corresponding 
with this two words in the orpinal ‘nar and *doon,’ having heen pnstaken tor a 
proper name cand the word yebbir which, apphed to Gad, sagnities * almighty,” or 
rather the * Compeller of his creatures to do whatsoever He willeth” bemyg taken in 
the sense of © guint,” wlach at bears im many other cases 


Note 88 — 0n Wobys The Mohammadan liw distinguishes several different 
descriptions of martyrs This honourable title as given to the soldier who dies im 
hichtiny for the tath, or on his way to do so, or who dies almost immediately after los 
having been wounded when so engaged, to a person who mmocently megts with Ins 
death from the hand of another, toa victim of the plague, who does not flee from the 
disease, or of dvsentors , toa person who is drowned , and to one who is killed by the 
falling ofa wall or any building Tt om smd that the souls of martyrs, after quitting 
their bodies, reside, until the day of resurrection, in the crops of green birds, which eat 
of the fruits, and drink of the waters, of Paradise Such we are to consider as the first 
and lowest state of felts to whieh the voung prince in this tale was mtroduced as the 
reward of his virtue. 

Note 80, The share imberted, according to the law, by the wite, or by the wives 
conjointly when there are more than one, is one-eighth of what remains of the property 
of the deceased after the discharge of Inia debts and legacies, if he have left issue, and 
one-fourth, af he have left ne issue 

Nort GO) The Arabs, fond of hyperbole, offen thus describe a lofty building 


Notsé Yb On the Marpac ence of Arab Palues, a After remarking upon the 
preceding sentence as presenting an instance of Orental hyperbole, it may be necessary 
to inform the reader that he needs not regard thiain the «ame hght The magnificence 
of the palaces of Baghdad in the times of the Khaleefohs almost evceeds behef 
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In the begmning of the year of the Flight 305 (June, a p 917), two ambassadors 
from the Greek Emperor (Constantine IX , Porphy rogemtus) arrived m Baghdad on a 
mission to the Khaleefeh El-Muktedn, bringimg an abundance of costly presents, and 
the scenes which they witnessed are thus described , apparently, however, not without 
some exaggeration They were first rece ed by the Wezeer, who, at the andience 
which he granted to them m Ins garden-palace, displayed on this occasion « degree of 
magnificence that had never before been manifested by anv of his rank, pages, mem- 
looks, and soldiers, crowded the avenues and courts of Ins mansion, the apartments of 
which were hung with tapestry of the valne of thirty thousand deenirs, and the 
Wezeer himself was surrounded by generals and other officers on ns mght and left and 
behind his seat, when the two ambassadors approached him, dazzled by the splendour 
that surrounded them, to beg for an interview with the Nhaleeteh  El-Mubktedir, 
having appointed a dav on which he would receive them ordered that the courts and 
passages and avenues of Ins palace should be filled with armed men and that all the 
apartments should be turnished with the utmost magmificence A hundred and siaty 
thousand armed soldiers were arranged im ranks in the approach to the palace, nevt to 
these were the pages of the closets, and chief eunuchs, Clad in silk and with belts set 
with yewels im number seven thousand four thousan Twhite and three thousand black 
there were also seven hundred chamberlams, and beantitully ornamented boats of 
various hinds were seen floating upon the Tigris hard by ‘The two ambassadors passed 
first bv the palace of the Chet Ghamberlam and astomshed at the splendid ornaments 
and pages and arms which they there behdld imagined that this was the palace of the 
Khaleefeh, but what they had seen here was eclipsed by what thes beheld im the 
latter, where they were amazed by the sight of thirty-enght thousand pieces of tapestry 
of gold-embroidered lk brocade, and twenty two thonsand magnihcent carpets Hare 
also were two menageries of beasts by nature wild, but tamed by art, and eatm, trom 
the hands of men) among them were a hundred hons, each hon with its keeper They 
then entered the Palace of the Tree, endosing a pond from which rose the Tree this 
had exghteen branches, with leaves of vanous colours (beme artifeial . and with birds 
of gold and silver (or gilt and «ilvered) of every vanety of hind and size, perched upon 
its branches, so constructed that cach of them sang Phence they passed mto the 
garden, in winch were furniture and utensils not to be enumerated am the passaes 
leading to it were suspended ten thousand gilt coats of mal Bemg at hagth con 
ducted before El-Muktedir, thes tound him seated on a couch of Chom ined with pold 
and silver, to the nght of which were hung nine nechlaces of pwels, and the bhe to the 
left, the jewels of which outshone the light of day | The two ainbassdore pansed at 
the distance of about 4 hundred cubits from the Khalecfeh, with the iterpreter 
Having left the presence. thes were conducted throngh the palace, and were «hewn 
splendidly -caparisoned clophants, a giraffe Iwnxes, and other beasts They were then 
clad with robes of honour, and to each of thems was brought fifty thousand chrhems, 
together with dresses and other presents Tt» added, that the aubassadors approached 
the palace through a street called “the Street of the Mendrehs, in which were a 
thousand menarchs, or menarets Et was at the hour of noon and as they passed, the 
mueddins frou all these menarchs chanted the call to prayer at the mune tine, so that 
the earth almost quahed at the sound, and the ambassadors were struck with fear Y 

The Onentals well understand how to give the most striking eflect to the yowels 
which they display on their drew, &, on occassions of state Sir John Malcolm, 
describing his reception by the late King of Perom, save, “ Haw dress baffled all deserip 
tion $ The ground of his robes was winte, bat he was so covered with yewels of an 
extraordinary size, aud their splendour, from his being seated where the rays of the «un 
played upon them, was so dazzling, that it was impossible to distinguish the manute 
parts which conbined to give such amazing brilliancy to his whole figure" 


1 Marat ex-ZemAn, events of the year above mentioned, 1 Sketches of Perma, val ih p 120 
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Norr 92 As this marriage 1s described as conducted in an irregular manner, I 
need say nothing at present of the ceremonies usually practised on such an occasion 


Notr 93 Every person who has visited Eastern cities will bear testimony to the 
plansimhity of this excuse I have several times been thrown down by the wide load of 
a cainel in the streets of Cairo, and seen loads of firewood scraping the houses on both 
rides of a strect at the same time. 


NotF 91 Women suspected of infidelity to their husbands have not unfrequently 
been thus punished im Egypt in modern times, m violation of the law 


Nott 95 “Saad” sigtities “ happiness,’ 
“ prosperous "’ 


or “prosperity,” and also “happy,” or 
pros} A) py, 


Nort 96 Pity 18 of more mportant service to the Muslin after death than during 
hfe, for the prayers which it inspires increase lias happiness im futurity, or dimimuish 
his misery. 


Note 97 This allusion to religious faith is pecuharly apt in the mouth of a 
Muslim, for the chef dogma of his creed 15 the denial of anv partnership in the Divine 


essence He calls persons of all other religions “ mushriks,” or those who attribute 
partners to God 


Nott 98, In the orginal, she 15 here called an ’Efreeteh, wluch 1s an improper 
term ° 


Notr 99) This salutation and its reply are only to be given by and to Mushms 


Nore 1000 Tt om unphed by thes caculation that the two ladies were admirable 
beauties, evidences of the perfection of then Creator 








CHAPTER IV 


COMMENCING WITH PART OF THE EIGHTEENTH NIGHT AND FNDING 
WITH PART OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


THE STORY OF THE THREE APPLES, &? 


Oxe night, after the adventure above desenbed, the Khalecfeh 
Haroon Er-Rasheed said to Jaafar, his Wezeer, We will go down to- 
night into the city, and inquire respecting the affairs of those who are 
at present in authority, and him against whom any one shall complain 
we will displace. Jaafar rephed, I hear and obcy:—and when the 
Khaleefeh had gone forth with him and Mesroor, and they had 
passed through several of the markcet-strects, they proceeded along a 
lane, and saw there an old man, with a nct and basket upon his head, 
and a staff in his hand, walking at his leisure, and reciting these 


verses :--— 
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They say to me, Thou shinest among mankind, by thy knowledge, like the moon- 
hight mght 

ut I answer, Abstam from thus addressing me, since there is no knowledge 
without power r 

For if they would pawn me, and my knowledge with me, and all my papers and 
inkhorn too, 

For one day’s food, they would never find the pledge accepted to the day of 
judgment 

As for the poor, and Ins condition, and Ins whole life, how full of trouble ' 

In the summer he fatls to earn his food, and in winter he warms himself over the 
fire-pot ? 

The dogs follow him wherever he goes, and any reviler, and he cannot repel him 

If he states Ins case, and proves hnnself wronged, the judge will not admit Ins 
plea 

Such, then, being the poor inan’s life, lus fittest place is in the burial-ground 3 


The Khaleefeh, when he heard luis recitation, said to Jaafar, 
Observe this poor man, and consider these verses ; for they indicate 
his necessity. Then approaching the man, he said to him, O sheykh, 
what 1s thine occupation ?—O my master, answered the old man, I 
am a fisherman, and have a family to mamtain, and I went forth 
from my house at noon, and have remained until now, but God hath 
allotted imc nothmg wherewith to obtain food for my household , 
therefore I have hated myself, and wished for death.—Whilt thou, said 
the Khaleefeh, return with us to the river, and station thyself on the 
bank of the Tigris, and cast thy net for my luck? If thou wilt do so I 
will purchase of thee whatever cometh up for a hundred pieces of gold. 
—The fisherman rejoiced when he heard these words, and said, On my 
head be your commands. I wall return with you.—So he went again to 
the river, and cast his net, and, having waited till it sank, drew the cords, 
and dragged back the net, and there came up in it a chest, locked and 
heavy. When the Khalecfeh saw it, he felt its weight, and found it to 
be heavy; and he gave a hundred picees of gold to the fisherman, 
who went away, while Mesroor, assisted by Jaafar, took up the chest, 
and conveyed it, in company with the Khalcefch, to the palace, where 
they hghted the candles, and placed the chest before the Khaleefeb. 
Jaafar and Mesroor then broke it open, and they found im it a basket 
of palm-leaves sewed up with red worsted ; and they cut the threads, 
and saw within it a piece of carpet, and, lifting up this, they found 
bencath it an izir,‘ and when they had taken up the azar they dis- 
covered under it a damscl hke molten silver, killed, and cut in pieces. 

When the Khalecfeh beheld this, tears ran down his checks, and, 
looking towards Jaafar, he exclaimed, O dog of Wezcers, shall people 
be murdered in my time, and be thrown into the river, and become 
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burdens upon my responsibility? By Allah, I must retaliate for this 
damsel upon him who killed her, and put him to death !—Then said 
he to Jaafar, By the truth of my descent from the Khaleefehs of the 
sons of El-’Abbas, if thou do not brmg to me him who killed this 
woman, that I may avenge her upon him, I will crucify thee at the 
gate of my palace, together with forty of thy kinsmen!* And the 
Khaleefeh was enragcd.—Grant me, said Jaafar, a delay of three days. 
—I grant thee the delay, replied the Khaleefeh. Jaafar then went 
forth from his presence, and took his route through the city, sorrow- 
ful, and saying within himeelf, [ow shall I discover him who killed 
this damsel, that I may take him before the Khaleefeh? And if I 
take to him any other person. he will become a waght upon my 
conscience. I know not what to do.—For three days he remained mn 
his house, and on the fourth day the Khaleefeh sent to summon him, 
and, when he had presented himself before him, said to him, Where 
is the murderer of the damsel ?—O Prince of the Faithful, answered 
Jaafar, am I acquainted with things lidden from the senses, that I 
should know whois her murdercr? The Khaleefeh, incensed at this 
answer, gave orders to crucify him at the gate of lis palace, and com- 
manded a cnier to proclaim through the streets of Baghdad, Who- 
soever desireth to amuse hinself by seeing the crucifixion of Jaafar 
El-Barmekee, the Wezcer of the Khaleefeh, and the crucifixion of Ins 
kinsmen, at the gatc of the Khalceteh’s palacc, Ict him come forth and 
amuse himself.—So the people caine forth from every quarter to see 
the crucifixion of Jaafar and his kinsmen, and they knew not the 
cause of this. The Khalecfeh then gave orders to set up the crosses ; 
and they did so, and placed the Wezeer and his kinsmen bencath, to 
crucify them, and were awaiting the Khaleefeh’s permission, while 
the people wept for Jaafar and hs relatives. 

But while they were thus waiting, a handsome and neatly-dressed 
young man came forward quickly through the crowd, and, approach- 
ing the Wezeer, said to him, Safety to thee from this predicament, O 
chief of Emecrs, and refuge of the poor! It was I who killed the 
woman whom ye found in the chest: kill me therefore for her, and 
retahate her death upon me.—When Jaafar heard these words, he 
rejoiced for his own deliverance, and grieved for the young man: but 
while he was speaking to him, lo, an old sheykh pressed hastily 
through the crowd to him and the young man, and, having saluted 
them, said, O Wezeer, believe not the words of this young man, for no 
one killed the damsel but myself; therefore retaliate her death upon 
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me. The young man, however, said, O Wezeer, this is an old man, 
imbecile through age; he knoweth not what he saith: it was I who 
killed her; avenge her therefore upon me.—O my son, sad the 
sheykh, thou art young, and wilt find pleasure m the world; and 1 
am old, and satiated with the world. I will be a ransom for thee and 
for the Wezcer and his kinsmen; and no one killed the damsel but 
myself; by Allah, therefore, hasten to retaliate upon me 

On witnessing this scene, the Wezcer was astonished, and he 
took the young man and the sheykh to the Khaleefeh, and said, O 
Prince of the Faithful, the murderer of the damsel hath come.— 
Where 18 he? said the Khaleefch. This young man, answered Jaafar, 
saith, Iam the murderer ,—and this sheyhh accuseth him of falsehood, 
and saith, Nay, but Z am the murdere:.—The Khaleefeh, looking 
towards the sheykh and the young man, said, Which of you killed 
this damsel? The young man answered, No one hilled her but 
myself —and the sheykh said also, No one killed her but myself. 
The Khaleefeh therefore sad to Jaafar, Take them both and crueify 
them —If the murderer be one, replied Jaafar, to hall the other would 
be unjust. The young man then sad, By Him who raised the 
heavens and spread out the earth, it was TF who killed the damsel — 
and he gave an account of the manner of his killing her, and desenbed 
what the Khaleefch had found = The Khaleefch therefore was con- 
vinced that the young man was he who had killed the damsel ; and he 
was astonished, and said, What was the cause of thy killing this 
damsel unjustly, and of thy confessmg the murder without bemg 
beaten,® and thy saying, Retahate her death upon me? The young 
man answered as follows -— 

Know, O Prince of the Faithful, that this damsel was my wife, 
and the daughter of my uncle: this sheyhh was her father, and 1s my 
uncle. I married her when she was a virgin, and God blessed me 
with three male children by her, and she loved me and served me, and 
] saw in her no evil. At the commencement of this month she was 
attached by a severe illness, and I brought to her the physicians, who 
attended her until her health returned to her; and T desired them to 
send her to the bath; but she said to me, I want something before I 
enter the bath, for I have a longmg for it.—What 13 it? sad I. She 
answered, I have a longing for an apple, to smell it, and take a bite 
from it. So IT went out immediately into the city, and searched for 
the apple, and would have bought it had its price been a picce of 


gold: but J could not find one. I passed the nevt mght full of 
1, 2G 


re 
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thought, and when the morning came I quitted my house again and went 
about to all the gardens, one after another; yet I found none in them. 
There met me, however, an old gardener, of whom I inquired for the 
apple, and he said to me, O my son, this 1s a rare thing, and not to 
be found here, nor anywhere except in the garden of the Prince of 
the Faithful at El-Basrah, and preserved there for the Khalecfeh. I 
returned therefore to my wife, and my love for her so constrained me 
that I prepared myself and journeyed fifteen days, by mght and day, 
in going and returning, and brought her three apples which I pur- 
chased of the gardener at El-Basrah for three pieces of gold; and, 
going in, I handed them to her, but she was not pleased by them, 
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and left them by her side. She was then suffermg from a violent 
fever, and she continued ill during a period of ten days. 

After this she recovered her health, and I went out and repaired 
to my shop, and sat there to sell and buy ;’ and while I wa» thus 
occupied, at mid-day there passed by me a black slave, having in his 
hand an apple, with which he was playing: so I said to hin, Whence 
didst thou get this apple, for I would procure one lke st ?—Upon 
which he laughed, and answered, I got it from my sweetheart. I had 
becn absent, and came, and found her ill, and she had three apples , 
and she said to me, My unsuspecting husband journeyed to El-Basrah 
for them, and bought them for three pieces of gold —and I took this 
apple from her.—When I heard the words of the slave, O Prince of 
the Faithful, the woild became black before my face, and I shut up 
my shop, and returned to my house, deprived of my reason by 
ercessive rage. I found not the third apple, and said to her, Where 
is the apple? = She answered, I know not whither it 15 gone. I was 
convinced thus that the slave had spoken the truth, and I arose, and 
took a kmife, and throwing mysclf upon her bosom, plunged the kmfe 
into her 1] then cut off her head and limbs, and put them in the 
basket im haste, and covered them with the izdy, over which I laid a 
piece of carpet. then T put the basket im the chest, and, having locked 
this, conveyed at on my mule, and threw it with my own hands into 
the Tigris.’ 

And now, continued the young man, I conjure thee by Allah, O 
Prince of the Faithful, to hasten my death im retalation for her 
murder, as | dread, otherwise, her appeal for vengeance upon me on 
the day of resurrection” for when 1 had thrown her ito the Tigns 
without the knowledge of any one, I returned to my house, and found 
my eldest boy crying, though he knew not what I had done to his 
mother: so I said to him, What maketh thee ery ?—and he answered, 
I took one of the apples that my mother had, and went down with it 
into the street to play with my brothers, and a tall black slave snatched 
it from me, and said to me, Whence came this to thee? I answered 
him, My father made a journey for it, and brought it from El-Basrah, 
for the sake of my mother; for she is sick: he bought three apples 
for three pieces of gold-—but he took it from me and beat me, 
and went away with it; and I am afraid that my mother may beat me 
on account of the apple—When I heard my son’s story, I discovered 
that the slave had forged a lie agamst the danghter of my uncle, and 
found that she had been killed unjustly, and as 1 was weeping 
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bitterly for what I had done, this sheykh, my uncle and her father, 
came to me, and I informed him of the event ; and he seated himself 
by me, and wept. We wept until midmght, and contmued our 
mourning for her five days, ceasing not to the present day to bewail 
her death. By the honour of thine ancestors, therefore, hasten my 
death, to retahate her murder upon me. 

The Khaleefeh wondered at the young man’s story, and said, By 
Allah, I will not put to death any but the wicked slave; for the 
young man isevcusable. Then looking towards Jaafar, he said to him, 
Bring before me this wicked slave who hath been the canse of the 
catastrophe ; or, if thou brmg lim not, thou shalt be put to death in 
his stead = So the Wezcer departed weeping, and saying, Whence shall 
I bring him? Not every time that the yar i struch doth it escape 
being broken! I have no stratagem to employ inthis affan but He 
who delivered me in the first case may deliver me im the second. — By 
Allah, I will not go out from my house for three days, and the Truth, 
whose perfection be extolled. will do what He willeth '—So he 
remained in his house three davs, and on the fourth day he caused the 
Kadce to be brought, and inade has testamentary arrangements, and 
as he was bidding farewell to his childten, and weeping, Jo, the mes- 
senger of the Khalecfch came and said to hin. The Pree of the 
Faithful 18 in a most violent rage, and hath sent me to thee; and he 
hath sworn that this day shall not pass until thou art put to death af 
thou do not bing to him the slave 

On hearing this, Jaafar wept, and his children wept with him, 
and when he had bidden them all farewell execpt las youngest 
daughter, he approached her for the same purpose — THe loved her 
more than all his other children, and he pressed her to his bosom, 
and wept at the thought of his separation fiom hers but, in dome 
this, he felt something round in her pocket, and said to her, What is 
in thy pocket * She answered, O my father, it is an apple ; our slave 
Reyhan”™ brought at, and T have had at four days. he would not give 
it me until he had reeenved from ime two pieces of gold.—At this 
mention of the slave and the apple, Jaafar reyoeed, and exclaimed, O 
ready Dispeller of trouble !"'—and nomediately he ordered that the 
slave should be brought before hin. He was therefore brought in, 
and he said to him, Whence came this apple ?—O iny master, he 
answered, I went out five days ago, and, entering one of the by-streets 
of the city, I saw some children playing, and one of them had this 
apple; and I snatched it from lim, and beat him; and he ened, and 
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said, That belongs to my mother, and she is sick: she wanted my 
father to bring her an apple, and he made a journey to El-Basrah, and 
brought back for her three apples which he bought for three pieces of 
gold ; and J took this to play with it.—then he ened agam; but, 
paying no regard to him, [ took it away and brought it Inther ; and 
my little mustress bought it of me for two pieces of gold —When he 
heard this story, Jaafar was filled with wonder at discovermg that this 
distressing event, and the murder of the damsel, had been occasioned 
by his slave; and he took the slave and went with him to the 
Khaleefeh, who ordered that the story should be committed to wnting, 
and published. ; 

Jaafar then said to him, Wonder not, O Prince of the Faithful, at 
his tale, for it 1s not more extraordinary than the story of the Wezeer 
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Noor-ed-Deen, and Shems-ed-Deen, his brother.—What story, said 
the Khaleefeh, can be more wonderful than this ?—O Prince of the 
Faithful, replied Jaafar, I will not relate 1t to thee unless on the con- 
dition that thou exempt my slave from the punishment of death. The 
Khaleefeh sad, I give thee his blood :—and Jaafar, thercupon, com- 
menced the relation of the story as follows — 


THE STORY OF NOOR-ED-DEEN AND HIS SON, AND OF SHEMS- 
ED-DEEN AND HIS DAUGHTER 


Kwvow, O Prince of the Faithful, that there was, in Cairo,” a 
Sultan, just and beneficent, who had a wise and well-informed Wezeer, 
possessing a knowledge of the affairs of the world, and of the art of 
eovernment. This minister was an aged man, and he had two sons, 
like two moons: the name of the clder was Shems-ed-Deen, and that 
of the younger, Noor-ed-Deen ;" and the latter was more distinguished 
than the former by handsomeness and comcliness- there was no one 
in his day more handsome, so that the fame of his charms spread 
through the neighbourmg regions, and some of the mhabitants of 
those parts travelled to his country merely to obtain a sight of him. 
And it came to pass that their father dicd, and the Sultan mourned 
for him, and, turning his regards towards the two sons, took them 
into his favour, invested them with robes of honour, and said to them, 
Ye two are instated in your father’s office —at which they rejoiced, and 
kissed the ground before him. They observed the ceremomes of 
mourning” for their father durmg a period of a whole month, and 
entered upon the office of Wezeeis, cach of them dischargmg the 
duties of this station for a week at a time, and whenever the 
Sultan had a desire to go forth on a journey, he took one of them 
with hun. 

Now it happened, one night, that the Sultén purposed commencing 
a journey on the following morning , and it was the turn of the elder 
Wezeer to accompany him, and as the two brothers were conversing 
together that night, the elder said, O my brother, it 1s my wish that 
we should both marry on one mght.—Do, O my brother, as thou 
desirest, answered the younger; and I will comply with that which 
thou shalt say. So they agreed to do this. The elder then said to 
his brother, If God so decice that we obtain the bctrothal of two 
maidens, and accomplish our marriage on the same mght, and they 
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give birth to children on the same day, and God will that thy wife 
have a son, and my wife have a daughter, we will marry them to each 
other, for they will be cousins.—And what, O my brother, said Noor- 
ed-Deen, wilt thou require of my son as the dowry of thy daughter ? 
He answered, I will require of thy son, as the dowry of my daughter, 
three thousand pieces of gold, and three gardens, and three farms ; for 
if the young man make any other contract than this, it will not be 
proper. But when Noor-ed-Deen heard this proposal, he exclaimed, 
What is this dowry that thou imposest upon my son? Dost thou not 
know that we are two brothers, and that we are both Wezeers, of one 
dignity ? It were incumbent on thee to offer thy daughter to my son as 
a free gift, without any dowry , for thou knowest that the male 1s more 
honourable than the female, and my child 1s a male, and by him shall 
our memory be preserved not by thy daughter.— What sayest thou 
of her? asked his brother.—That our memory will not be preserved 
by her among the nobles, answered Noor-ed-Decn. But tlfou desirest, 
added he, to act with me according to the opimon of him who saith, 
If thou desire to drive away a person who would buy, demand of him 
a high price.—I see thee, replied Shems-ed-Deen, to have committed 
a fault, m making thy son more honourable than my daughter- thou 
art doubtless deficient in judgment, and destitute of good disposition, 
secing that thou mentionest the partnership in the office of Wezeer, 
when I admitted thee not to share it with me excepting in my pity for 
thee, and that thou muightest assist me but talk as thou wilt: since 
thou hast said this, by Allah, I will not marry my daughter to thy 
son, though thou offer me her weight in gold.—On hearing these 
words of his brother, Noor-ed-Deen was enraged, and said, I will not 
marry my son to thy daughter.—I will not accept him as a husband 
for her, replied Sheins-ed-Deen ; and if I were not purposing a journey, 
I would do to thee deeds that should serve as warnings to others: 
however, when I return, God will do what He willeth._— When Noor- 
ed-Deen heard this, he was full of anger, and became unconscious of 
existence: but he concealed his feelings ; and each of the two brothers 
passed the mht apart from the other; and im the mormng the Sultan 
sct out on his journey, and, crossing over to the island,'* proceeded 
towards the Pyramids, accompanied by the Wezeer Shems-ed-Deen. 
Noor-ed-Deen passed that night ina state of the utmost rage; and 
when the morning came he arose, and, having performed the morning- 
prayers, went to his closet and took out from it a pair of small saddle- 
bags, which he filled with gold ; and as he reflected upon the words of 
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lis brother, and the contempt which he had shewn hin, and the pride 
that he had manifested towards him, he repcated these verses -— 


4 


Travel Thou wilt finda fucndan the plice of him thou lowest, and fatirue 
thyself, for by labour are the sweets of lite obtamed 

Tua manof mtQhzence and cducation there mm no gions inaconstant residence 
therefore qmt thy native plaice and vo abroad 

I have observed that the stagnation of water corrupteth at atoat: Moweth, at 
become th sweet, but otherwise, it doth not 


It the full moon never set the eve of the contemplative world not on every 
occasion pay revard to it 

The hons, if they left not the forest. would capture ne prey, and the arrow auf 
it quitted not the bow, would not strike the mark 

The grams of gold upon ther native bed are resarded as unere dust, and the 
alas wood, where at groweth, as: hind of firewood 


If exported, it becometh an object of digh demand, but af mot, wt athemeth ne 
hand of dhstinetion 


He then ordered one of his young men to saddle for him a dapple 
mule, tall, and of quick pace , and he did so, placing upon her a 
saddle adorued with gold, with sturups of Indian steel, and housings 
of the velvet of Ispahan, and she resembled a bride displayed before 
her husband = He ordered hin also to place upon her a carpet of alk, 
and a prayer-carpet,” and to put the saddle-bags beneath the latter, 
and when this was done, he said to the young man and the slaves, | 
have a desire to take a mde for ny amusement outside the erty, towards 
the province of Kalyoob, and chall be absent three nights , and Jet 
none of you follow me, for my heart 1s contracted. 

Having thus said, he mounted jis mule in haste, and, taking with 
him a small supply of food, departed from the eity, turning his face 
towards the open country. The hour of noon overtook him not until 
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he entered the city of Bilbeys, where he alighted to repose himself and 
rest his mule, and ate; after which he took from this place what he 
required for himself, and some provender for Ins mule, and, having 
placed these provisions upon her, went forth again into the plain, and 
before noon on the second follgwing day, he entered Jerusalem.” Here 
he alighted agam, and rested himsclf and his beast, and ate: he then 
placed his saddle-bags under his head, and spread his carpet, and 
slept, still overcome by anger. He passed the mght in this place; 
and m the morning he remounted, and he continued to urge on his 
wule until he arrived at Aleppo,’? where he ahghted at a Khan, and 
remained three days to give rest to himself and lus mule, and to enjoy 
the air of the place: which having done, he determined to prosecute 
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his journey, and mounted his mule, and went forth, He knew not 
whither to direct his course; but travelled on until he arrived at the 
city of El-Basrah ; and scarccly was be aware that the mght had over- 
taken him, when he alighted there at a Khan, where he took off the 
saddle-bags from the mule, and spreadghe prayer-carpet, committing 
the mule, with her equpage, to the care*of the door-keeper, and order- 
ing him to walk her about a little. 

The door-keeper did so; and it happened that the Wezeer of El- 
Rasrah, sitting at a wmdow of his palace, saw the mule, and, observing 
her costly equipage, thought that she must belong to some Wezeer or 
King ; and as he attentively regarded her he was surprised, and said to 
one of his pages, Bring before me that door-heeper, So the page 
went and brought hin ; and the door-keeper, approaching, hissed the 
cround before hin. The Wezeer, who was an aged person, then said 
to this man, Who 1s the owner of this mule, and what is his appear- 
ance “—O my lord, answered the door-heeper, her owner is a young 
man of elegant person, of the sons of the merchants, and of a digmified 
and grave aspect. On hearmyg this, the Wezeer arose, and, mounting 
his horse,” went to the Khan, and introduced himself to the young 
man, who, as soon as he saw him approaching, rose to meet hun, and 
embraced him. The Wezcer, atter he had alighted from his horse, 
saluted him and weleomed him, and. seating lim by his side, said to 
him, Whenee, O my son, hast thou come, and for what purpose *~—O 
my lord, answered Noor-ed-Deen, T have come from the city of Catro 
my father was Wezecr there; and he hath departed to receive the 
mercy of God ;—and he informed him of all that had happened to lim 
from first to lust, adding, P have determimed chat Twill not return until 
I shall have seen all the cities and countries of the world.—O my son, 
rephed the Wezcei, obey not the suggestions of thy mind, Jest thou 
expose thysclf to destruction, for the countries are waste, and — fear 
on thy account the issues of fortune So saying, he ordered: that 
the saddle-bage should be placed ayain on the mule, together with the 
carpet of silk and the prayer-carpet, and tooh Noor-ed-Deen with lim 
to his house, where he lodged him in an clegant apartinent, and treated 
him with honour and kindness, and, cofeeiving a strong affection for 
hin, said to hin, O my son, 1 have become an old man, and T have 
no male child ; God, however, hath blessed me with a daughter who 
resembleth thee in comeliness, and T have rejected Many persona who 
have been her suitors : but now, love for thee hath cntered my heart ; 
wilt thou then take my daughter as thy hand-mad to serve thee, and 
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be her husband? If thou consent to this, I will go up to the Sultéu 
of El-Basrah, and will say to him, This is the son of my brother ;— 
and 1 will introduce thee to him, that I may make thee Wezcer in my 
place, and I will remain in my house; for ] am now aged.—Noor-ed- 
Deen, on hearng this proposal of the Wezeer of El-Basrah, hung down 
his head, and then answeredj@ hear and obcy. 

The Wezcer rejoiced at his assent, and ordered his servants to 
prepare for him a repast, and to decorate the great saloon”! which was 
furnished for the reception of the chiefs of the Emeers © He then called 
together his friends, and invited the great officers of the state, and the 
merchants of El-Basrah , and when they had come into his presence, 
he said to them, I had a brother who was Wezeer im the land of Egypt, 
and God blessed him with two sons, and me, as ye hnow, He hath 
blessed with a daughter (now my brother enjomed me to marry 
my daughter to one of lis sons, and IT consented to do so, and when 
she attamed a fit age for manage, he sent to me one of Hs sons, who 
IS this young man here present. As soon, therefore, as he had come, 
1 desired to perform the marnage-contract between him and my 
daughter, and that he should mtroduce himself to her here im my 
house.—Evcellenth hast thou done! they rephed. They then drank 
sherbet of sugar, and the pages spunkled rose-water upon them, and 
they departed — after which, the Wezeer ordered his servants to conduct 
Noor-en-Deen to the bath, and gave him a stut of Ins best clothes," 
and sent to lim the napkins and cups and perfumme-vessels, and 
everything else that he required. So when he came out from the bath, 
he put on the suit of clothes, and appeared like the full moon ; and he 
mounted his mule, and, returmng to the palace, ahghted and presented 
himself before the Wezeer, and hissed lus hand: and the Wezeer 
welcomed him, saying, Arise, and introduce thyself this mght to thy 
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wife; and to-morrow [ will go up with thee to the Sultan, and I pray 
that God may bless thee with every kind of happiness. Noor-ed-Deen 
therefore arose, and went to his wife, the daughter of the Wezeer.— 
Thus did it happen to Noor-ed-Dcen. 

Asto his brother, be continued a while journeying with the Sultan, 
and when he returned, and found not his brother, he inquired of the 
servants respecting him, and they answered, On the day of thy 
departure with the Sultdn, he mounted his mule, caparisoned as for 
a procession of state, and said, I am gomg towards the province of 
Kalyoob, and shall be absent a day or two days ; for my heart 1s con- 
tracted ; therefore let none of you follow me-—and from the day on 
which he went forth, to the present day, we have heard no tidings of 
him. Upon this the heart of Shems-ed-Dcien was troubled at the 
separation of his brother, and he grieved excessively for ls loss, saying 
within himself, The cause of this iw nothing else than my having 
spoken harshly to hin m my conversation on the meght before my 
departure with the Sultiin ; and probably his mind was disturbed, and 
he went on a journey: I must therefore send after hun. He then 
went up and related this cvent to the Sultan, who wrote letters and 
sent them to his vicegerents m all the provinces: but Noor-ed-Deen 
had traversed distant regions durmeg the absence of his brother with 
the Sultan: therefore the messengers, when they had gone with the 
letters, returned without having obtained any information respecting 
him. So Shems-ed-Deen despaired of his brother, and said, I have 
enraged my brother by what J said to lim concerning the marriage of 
the cluldren. Would that Thad not done so! This was not oceasioned 
but by my want of scnse and judgment '—And soon after this, he 
demanded im inarnage the daughter of one of the merchants of Cairo, 
aud performed the marriage-contract between himself and her, and 
mtroduced himself to her and at happened that the mgbt when this 
event took place was the same night on which Noor-ed-Deen mtroduced 
himself to his wife, the daughters of the Wezeer of El-Basrah: this 
being im accordance with the will of God, whose name be exalted, that 
He might execute his decree upon his creatures, 

The event was as they both had said: for it came to pass that the 
two wives conceived by them: the wife of Shems-ed-Deen, the Wezcer 
of Egypt, gave birth to a daughter, than whom there was not seen, m 
that country, one more beautiful ; and the wife of Noor-ed-Deen gave 
birth to a son, one more beautiful than whom was not secu im his time: 
as the poet hath said :-— 
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If beauty came to be compared with him, it would hang down its head in shame 
Or if it were said, O beauty, hast thou seen the like ’—it would answer, The 
equal of this I have not 


So they named him Tiasan ;* and on the seventh day after his birth, 


they made entertamments and spread repasts such as were fit for the 
sons of Kings :?! after which the Wezeer of El-Basrah took with him 
Noor-ed-Deen, and went up with him to the Sultén; and when he 
came into his presence he kissed the ground before him; and Noor- 
ed-Deen, beng cloquent in tongue, and firm of heart, and comely m 
person and 1m actions, recited these words of the poct :— 
This is he whose justice evtendeth to all men, and who hath overrun and sub- 
dued every region. 
Be thankful for his benehts, for they are not mere benefits, but they are 
strings of yewels on the necks of his people 
And hiss his fingers, for they are not mere fingers, but they are the keys of 
the supphes of Providence 
The Sultan treated them both with honour, and, having thanked 
Noor-ed-Deen for his address, said to his Wezecr, Whe 1s this young 
man?) = The Wezcer therefore related to him his story from beginnmeg 
to end, and added, This 1s the son of my brother.—How 1s it, said the 
Sultan, that he 1s the son of thy brother, and we have not before heard 
of him? The Wezeer answered, O our Jord the Sultén, I had a 
brother who was Wezeer in the land of Egypt, and he died, leaving two 
sons; the elder succeeded to his father’s office, as Wezeer, and this his 
younger son came to me; and I swore that [ would not marry my 
daughter to any but him. so, when he came, I married him to her. 
He is a young man, and I am now aged ; my hearing 1s impaired, and 
my judgement faileth . it 1s my wish, therefore, that our lord the Sultan 
would instate hin in my office, seemg that he is the son of my brother 
and the husband of my daughter, and a person worthy of the digmity 
of Wezeer ; for he is endowed with knowledge and judgment.—The 
Sultn, upon this, looked towards him, and, being pleased with him, 
approved of the advice of the Wezeer that he should promote him to 
that office ; so he bestowed at upon him, and ordered that a magnificent 
dress of honour should be given to him, and one of the best of the 
mules upon which he was himself accustomed to ride, allotting him also 
supplies and salaries; and Noor-ed-Deen kissed the hand of the 
Sultan, and descended with his father-in-law to their house, both in 
high dehght, and saying, Venly the birth of this child is fortunate. 
On the following day Noor-ed-Decn went agam to the King, and 
kissed the ground, and the Sultiin ordered hin to sit in the place of 
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the Wezeer: so he sat, and occupied himself with the affairs of his 
office, and examined the cases of the people, and their suits, according 
to the custom of Wezeers: and the Sultan, observing him, was sur- 
prised at his conduct, and the acutencss of his understanding, and his 
good judgment. He attentively considered his qualities, and loved 
him, and advanced him m his favour: and when the court was dis- 
solved, Noor-ed-Deen returned to his house, and related what had 
passed to his father-in-law, who was rejoiced at hearmg tt. 

The old Wezcer ceased not to supermtend the rearmg of the ehild, 
who was named Hasan, for many days, while Noor-ed-Deen was con- 
stantly occupied with the affairs of Ins office, so that he left not the 
Sultan by day nor by mght; and the King mercased his salaries and 
supphes until his cncumstances became ample he had ships which 
made voyages under lis orders with merchandise and other things, 
and he founded numerous estates, and made water-wheels? and gardens. 
Thus did he until Ins son Hasan was four years of age, when the old 
Wezeer, the father of his wife, died ; and he conveyed his corpse with 
great pomp, and decently deposited it in the carth. He then turned 
his thoughts towards the education of his son; and when the child 
had gained strength, he brought him a tutor to teach him im Ins own 
house, charging him to instruct him and edueate lim well, and the 
tutor did so, and taught him various useful sciences, after he had 
passed some years in Jeaining the Kur-ain.  TTasan meanwhile mereased 
m loveless and beauty, and elegance of person — The tutor continued 
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to educate him in his father’s palace; and from the time that he 
arrived at adolescence he went not out of the Wezeer’s palace, until 
his father took him one day, and, having clad him in one of the nchest 
of jus dresses, mounted him on one of his best mules, and conducted 
lum to the Sultén, and mtroduced him. When the King beheld 
Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen,” the son of the Wezeer Noor-ed-Deen, he was 
astonished at his beauty; and the people, when he passed by them 
for the first time, going up with his father to the King, were amazed 
at his surpassing beauty and loveliness, and elegance of person. The 
Sultan, as soon as he saw him, loved hin, and bestowed marks of 
favour upon him, and said to his father, O Wezeer, thou must bring 
him with thee every day. The Wezeer answered, [ hear and obcy ;— 
and returned with his son to lis abode , and he continued every day 
to go up with him to the Sultan until the youth attamed the age of 
fifteen ycars. 

Hhis father, the Wezeer Noor-ed-Deen, then fell sick? and called 
him ito his presence, and said to him, O my son, know that this world 
wa perishable abode, and the world to come is an everlasting abode. 
I wish to give thee some precepts, and do thou understand what Iam 
about to say to thee, and incline thy heart to it —And he began to 
counsel him: respecting the proper mode of conducting himself im 
suciety, and the due management of his affairs, and when he had done 
so, he reflected upon his brother and Ins native place and country, and 
wept at the thought of his separation from those he loved, his tears 
flowing: and he sad, O my son, hear my words. I have a brother” 
an Cairo, and I quitted him and departed agamst Ins will.—He then 
took a piece of paper,” and wrote upon it all that had happened to 
him from first to last, together with the date of his mariage and imtro- 
duction to the daughter of the Wezeer, and the date of his arrival at 
El-Basrah and his interview with its Wezeer ; and, having added some 
strict admonition, he said to lis son, Keep this charge, for the paper 
on which it is written contameth an account of thine omgim and thy 
rank and lineage; and af any evil acendent befall thee, repay to Cairo, 
and inquire for thine uncle, and salute him, and inform him that | 
died na strange jand, ardently desiring that [could see him. There- 
fore Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen took the paper, and, having folded if and 
wrapped it ina picee of waved cloth,” sewed it between the linmg and 
the outer cloth of his cap,” and wept for lis father, that. he should be 
parted from him m his youth. 

Noor-ed-Deen then said to his son," IT charge thee that thou be 
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not fambar with any one; for im retirement is security. Davinely 
gifted was the poet who said,— 


There is none in thy time whose frienddnp thon shouldst covet; nor any 
intimate who, when fortune ts treacherous, will be faithful 
Live then apart, and rely upon no man- I have given thee, in these words, 
good advice, and sufficient, 
Accustom thyself to taciturnity: occupy thyself with thine own affairs, 
and use not many words: for the poct saith,— 


Taciturnity is an ornament, and in silence 18 secunty - therefore, when thou 
speakest, be not loquacious 
For if thou repent once of thy «lence, thou wilt assuredly repent many times of 
thy speech. 
Beware of drinking wince; for it 1s the source of every kind of mischief. 


The poct™ saith on this subject,— 


T have abandoned wine and those who drink it, and have become the friend of 
such as condemn it 
Wine leadeth astray from the path of rectitude, and openeth the doors to evil. 
Hate no man, and oppress none; for oppression 1s base. The poet 
saith,— 


Oppress not if thou hast the power to do so, for oppression will eventually 
bring thee repentance 
Thine eye will sleep while the oppressed, wakeful, will call for vengeance upon 
thee, and the eye of God sleepeth not 
Despise thy wealth, but not thysclf. yet bestow not wealth save upon 
him who deserveth it. If thou heep it, it will keep thee ; but if thou 
squander it, it will ruin thee, and then wilt thou need the assistance 
of the least of mankind. It hath been said by the poet,— 
When my wealth faileth, no frend assisteth me, but when at aboundeth, all 
men are ms friends 


How many enemies for the sake of wealth have consorted with me! And my 
compamon, in the tine of want, hath abandoned me ! 


In this manner he continued to admonish his son Hasan Bedr-ed- 
Deen until his spirit departed. The house became a scene of mourn- 
ing, and the Sultan and all the Emeers grieved for him; and they 
buried him. They continued their mourning during a penod of two 
months, and the son of Noor-ed-Deen rode not out nor went to the 
court nor presented himself before the Sultfin ; andthe King stated 
one of the Chamberlains im his place, and appomted a new Wezcer in 
the place of his father, and ordered this Wezeer to put seals upon all 
the houses of Noor-ed-Decn, and upon his wealth and all his binklngs 
and other possessions.“ So the new Wezeer went with the Chamber- 
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lams to the house of the Wezcer Noor-cd-Deen, to seal its door and to 
arrest his son Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen, and bring him before the Sultan, 
that he might do to him what Jas judgment required. But there was 
among the troops one of the memlooks of the deceased Wezeer Noor- 
ed-Deen ; and he could not endure that the son of his master should 
be thus treated he therefore repaired to Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen, whom 
he found with downeast head and mourning heart, on aceount of the 
death of Ins father, and acquainted hin with what had passed. Hasan 
asked lin, Will the exceution of the order be delayed long enough for 
me to enter my house,“ and take somewhat of my worldly possessions 
by which to obtain support during my eve? But the memlook 
answered, Save thyself:—and when Ilasan heard these words, he 
covered hus head with the skirt of Ins robe, and, going forth on foot, 
fied out of the eity. and he heard the people saying, The Sultin hath 
sent the new Wezeer to the house of the deceased Wezeer, to seal biz 
wealth and other possessions, and to arrest his son Hasan Bedr-ed- 
Deen, and brmg hin before him that he may put him to death -—and 
the people were mourning for hin on account of his beauty and lovell- 
ness. So when he heard what they sad, he took a course that he had 
not intended, and, not knowimg whither to go, walked on until destiny 
urged him to the tomb of his father. 

Kntermg the bumal-ground, he bent his way among the tombs 
until he seated himself at that of Ins father, where he removed his 
skirt from over his head. And as he was sitting there, a Jew of El- 
Basrah approached, and said to him, Wherefore, O my master, do | 
see thee thus changed? He answered, I was just now sleeping, and | 
beheld my father reproachimg me for having failed to visit his tomb’. 

I. 21 
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wherefore I rose m alarm, fearmg that the day would pass without 
my visiting it, and so the occurrence would distress me. The Jew 
then said to him, O my master, thy father despatched some vessels 
with merchandise, and some of them have returned ; and it 18 my wish 
to purchase of thee the cargo of every vessel that hath arrived for a 
thousand pieces of gold ,—and so saying, he took out a purse filled 
with gold, and counted out from it a thousand pieces, which he paid to 
Hasan the son of the Wezcer, and said to hin, Write me a paper, and 
seal it. So Hasan took a paper, and wrote upon it, The writer of this 
paper, Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen, the son of the Wezeer Noor-ed-Deen, hath 
suld to the Jew such a one the whole cargo of every one of his father's 
vessels that hath returned from her voyage, for a thousand pieces of 
cold, and hath received the price in advance, And after he had taken 
a copy” of it, the Jew went away with the paper; and Hasan wept, 
reflecting upon his former state of dignity and favour, At length the 
might clos¢d in upon him, and sleep overtook him, and he remamed 
asleep at his father’s tomb until the moon rose when his head rolled 
from the tomb, and he lay and slept on lis bach, Ins face shining m 
the moonlight 

Now the bunial-giound was mhabited by believing Jinn; and a 
Jinneeyeh, coming forth, saw the face of Hasan as he lay asleep, and 
when she beheld him, was surprised at his beauty and loveliness, and 
exclaimed, Extolled be Allah’s perfection! This youth a lhe none 
but the virgins of paradise '—She then soarcd into the air, to perforin 
her accustomed circuits, and saw an 'Lfreet on his flight. She saluted 
him, and he returned her salutation, and she said to him, Whenee 
comest thou’ He answered from Caro —and she said to him, Wilt 
thou go with me to behold the beauty of the south who is sleeping 
iu the burial-ground® He rephed, Yes. So they went together, and 
when they had descended into the bunal-ground, she said to him, 
Hast thou seen in the course of thy hfe a person bhe this 7-— And the 
"Efreet looked upon hin, and exclaimed, Extollad be the perfection of 
Him unto whom none is to be compared! But, QO my sister, he 
added, if thou desire, F wall relate to thee what T have scen.— Tall me, 
she replied: so he sad, ] have seen a person resembling this youth in 
the land of Egypt; and that person is the daughter of the Wezeer. 
The King had heard of her, and demanded her of her father, the 
Wezcer Shems-ed-Deen, in marnage ; but he answered him, O our lord 
the Sultan, accept my excuse, and pity my grief; for thou knowest 
that my brother Noor-ed-Decen departed from us, and we know not 





where he as; and that he shared with me the office of Wezeer; and 
the eanse of Ins departure was this, that 1 was sittmg conversmg with 
him on the subject of marnage, and he was angry with me, and m 
anger went away :—and he related to the King all that had passed 
between them; adding, This was the cause of his indignation, and I 
have been under an oath that Twill not marry my daughter to any 
but the son of my brother from the day that her mother gave birth to 
her; and that was about fifteen years ago: and lately T heard that my 
brother had marned the daughter of the Wezcer of El-Basrah, and 
obtained a son by her; and I will not marry my daughter to any but 
him, in honour of my brother. After I had heard this, I recorded the 
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date of my marriage, and of my wife’s conception, and of the birth of 
this daughter: she 1s mtended for the son of her uncle ; and of other 
maidens there are plenty.— But when the Sultan heard these words of 
the Wezeer, he was violently enraged, and said, How 1s it that such a 
one as myself demandeth m marnage a daughtcr from one hike thee, 
and thou withholdest her from him, and excusest thyself by an absurd 
pretext ? By my head, I will not marry her but to one of less con- 
sideration than myself, im scorn of thy pride'—And the King had a 
humpbacked groom, with a hump before and a hump behind ; and he 
ordered him to be brought, and affianccd him to the daughter of the 
Wezccr, commanding that he should introduce himself to her this mght, 
and be conducted in pompous procession. I left him im the nudst of 
the memlooks of the Sultén, who were surrounding him with )ighted 
candles in their hands, laughing at him and mocking him, at the door 
of the bath, while the daughter of the Wezecr was sitting weeping 1n 
the midst df the dye-women” and tire-women.” She resembles more 
than any other person this youth. They have prolbited her father 
from going to her; and I have never seen, O my sister, a more ugly 
wretch than this humpback: but as to the maiden, she 1s more beau- 
tiful than this youth. 

To this story of the ’Efrect, the Jmneyeh answered, Thou list , 
for this youth 1s the most beautiful of the people of his age. But the 
’Efreet replicd, By Allah, O my sister, the maiden is more beautiful 
than he: however, none but he 1s suited to her, for they resemble 
each other, and probably are brother and sister, or cousins; and how 
will she be thrown away upon this humpback! She therefore said to 
him, O my brother, let us place ourselves bencath him and lift him up 
and take him to the maiden of whom thou speakest, and see which of 
the two is more beautiful. The ‘Efreet answered, I hear and obey: 
this proposal 1s 11ght, and there can be no better detcrmination than 
this which thou hast chosen; therefore I will carry him. So he lifted 
him up, and soared into the sky, and the Jinnecyeh flew by his side 
until he descended with him im the city of Cairo, where he placed him 
upon a mastabah,” and roused him from his sleep.” 

When, therefore, he awoke, and found that he was not at his 
father’s tomb 1n the land of El-Basrah, he looked to the right and left, 
and perceived that he was in a city that was not El-Basrah, and would 
have cried out, but the *Efreet winked to him, and, lighting for him 
a candle, said to him, Know that I have brought thee hither, and I 
desire to do thee a service for the sake of God- take, therefore, this 
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candle, and go with it to yonder bath, and mux with the people there, 
aud procced with them until thou arrivest at the saloon of the bnde ; 
then go before, and enter the saloon, and fear no one; and when thou 
hast entered, station thyself on the nght of the humpbacked bride- 
groom ; and whenever the tire-women and singing-women and dye- 
women come to thee, put thy hand into thy pocket: thou wilt find it 
full of gold, and do thou take it by the handful and throw it to them ; 
and imagine not that thou wilt put thy hand in and not find 1t filled 
with gold: give therefore to every one who cometh to thee by the 
handful, and fear nothing ; but rely upon Him who created thee ; for 
this will not be through thine own strength or power, but through 
the strength of God, and his power. 

On hearing these words of the ’Efreet, Elasan Bedr-ed-Deen said, 
What is this event, and what manner of kindness 1s this? And he 
went with his candle to the bath, where he found the humpback 
mounted on his horse; and he joined himself to the party, m the 
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same garb in which he had arrived, and with the same comely appear- 
ance; being attired with a tarboosh” and turban, and a farajyeeyeh* 
interwoven with gold. He proceeded with the pompous train, and 
every time that the smging-women stopped for the pcople to give 
them money, he put his hand into his pockct, and found it filled with 
gold, and took it by the handful and threw it mto the tambourme,” 
for the smging-women and tire-women, fillmg the tambourine with 
pieces of gold. and the smging-women were amazed, and the people 
wondered at Ins beauty and loveliness. Thus he continued to do 
until they arrived at the house of the Wezeer, when the chambcrlains 
drove back the people, and prevented their entrance; but the singing- 
women and tire-women said, By Allah, we will not enter unless this 
youth enter with us, for he hath overwhelmed us with his favours, and 
the bride shall not be displayed unless he be present -—and upon this 
they entered with him into the saloon of the festivity, and seated him, 
in spite of the humpbacked bridegroom. All the ladies of the Emecrs 
and Wezeers and Chambcrlains were ranged im two rows, each lady 
holding a large lighted candle, and having her head-veil drawn across 
the lower part of her face: thus they stood in two rows, to the nght 
and the left, from the foot of the couch of the bride to the upper end 
of the Jeewdn that adjomed the chamber from which the bride was to 
come forth. And when the ladies beheld Hasan Bedr-cd-Deen and 
his beauty and loveliness, his face shining like the crescent of the 
moon, the hearts of all of them inclined to him, and the female singers 
said to all the women who were present, Know that this charmmng 
youth hath given us nothing but red gold; therefore fail not to serve 
him properly, and obey him in whatever he shall say. The women 
crowded round him to gaze at his charms, and their minds were over- 
powered by astonishment at his beauty, and cach of them wished that 
she might be in his bosom for a year or a month or an hour: they 
removed the veils from their faces, and their hearts were perplexed, 
and they said, Joy to the person to whom this youth belongeth, or to 
the person over whom heislord! Then they imprecated evil upon the 
humpbacked groom and him who was the cause of his marriage to that 
lovely maiden ; and every time that they prayed for blessmgs upon 
Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen, they imprecated misfortunes upon the humpback. 

The singing-women then beat the tambourines, and the tire- 
women approached with the daughter of the Wezcer in the midst of 
them. They had perfumed her with sweet scents and essences, and 
clad her, and adorned her hair and neck with various ornaments, 
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decking her with garments such as were worn by the ancient monarchs 
of Persia. Among these was a loose gown embroidered with red gold, 
presenting the forms of wild beasts and birds, hangmg down over her 
other clothes; and round her neck was a necklace worth thousands, 
composed of jewels such as neither a King of El-Yemen nor a Cesar 
ever collected: she was like the moon shining in its fourteenth 
night, and when she approached she resembled a Hooreeyeh.” Ex- 
tolled be the perfection of him who created her so splendid a being ! 
The women encompassed her, and appeared lke stars; she, m the 
midst of them, being as the moon when the clouds have withdrawn 
from before it. Meanwhile, Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen remained sitting, 
with the company gazing at him; and as the bride approached with a 
dignificd and graceful gait, the humpbacked groom rose to her, to kiss 
her; but she turned aside from him, and went and stood before 
Hasan, the son of her uncle. The company laughed at this; and 
when they beheld her turn towards Hlasan Bedr-ed-Deen, ahd saw him 
put his hand into his pocket and take out handfuls of gold and throw 
it into the tambourme of the singing-women, they were delighted, and 
said, We wish that this bride were thine :—and he smiled. All this 
time the humpbacked groom was alone, looking like an ape; and 
every time that they lighted his candle it went out again, and he was 
confounded, and remained sittmg in the dark, full of secret mdigna- 
tion, with all the company surrounding him, while the hghted candles 
presented an appearance of beauty that was most admirable, so that 
every person of reflection was amazed at their splendour. But as to 
the bride, she raised her hands towards heaven, and said, O Allah, 
make this to be my husband, and relieve me from this humpbacked 
groom !—The tirc-women then proceeded to display the bride in 
different dresses, to the seventh suit, before Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen of 
F]-Basrah, the humpbacked groom remaining alone ; and when they 
had finished this ceremony they gave permission to the company to 
depart : so all who were present at the festivity, both women and 
children, went out, except Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen and the hump- 
backed groom ; after which the tire-women conducted the bride to an 
inner chamber, to take off her ornaments and outer robes, and to 
prepare her for the bridegroom’s visit. 

Upon this, the humpbacked groom approached Hasan Bedr-ed- 
Deen, and said to him, O my master, thou hast made us happy by thy 
company this night, and overwhelmed us with thy favours; but now 
wherefore dost thou not rise and go to thy house without thy being 
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ejected ? He answered, In the name of Allah ;—and rose, and went 
out from the door: but the ’Efreet met him, and said unto him, Stay, 
O Bedr-ed-Deen ; and when the humpback retires into the private 
closet, enter thou and seat thyself m the bride-chamber ; and when the 
bride cometh, say to her, I am thy husband; and the King had not 
recourse to this stratagem from any other motive than his fearing for 
thee the effect of the eye ;“ and this whom thou hast scen 1s one of 
our grooms :—then approach her, and uncover her face, and fear no 
evil from any one. 

While Bedr-ed-Deen was thus conversmg with the ’Efreet, lo, the 
groom entered the closet, and seated himself; and 1mmediately the 
"Efreet rose before him, from the trough of water that was in the 
closet,” m_ the form of a mouse, and 
ened Zeek '—What brought thee here? 
said the humpback. The mouse then 
mereascd mn size, and became like a cat ; 
and then increased, and became a dog, 
and cried, ’Owh' ’Owh! At the sight of 
this the groom was terrified, and ey- 
claimed, Get away, thou unlucky !’ 
The dog, however, still imereased and 
swelled until it became an ass, and 
brayed in his face, crymg, Hak! 4h! 
—upon which the groom, in terror, eried 
out, Come to my aid, O people of the 
house! But lo, the ass mereased, and 
became like a buffalo, and, stopping up 
the place before lim, spoke with the 
speech of a son of Adam, and said, Wo 
he to thee, O humpback! O  filthiest 
of grooms! Upon this the groom was 
y- . seized with a colick, and scated himeelf 
ff. upon the slabs, and his teeth knocked 
a together. The ’Efreet 
then sad to hin, 
Hath the earth be- 
come narrow to thee, 
that thou wouldst 
: ‘ , q marry none but my 
vA fo ‘agi ic] elegai) But the 
# se AG re gee sroom «was — silent. 
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Return me an answer, said the ’Efreet, or 1 
will make thine abode to be in the dust !— 
By Allah, then answered the groom, I am not 
in fault; for they compelled me, and I knew 
not that she had a lover among the buffaloes ; 
but now I repent before Allah and before thee. 
Then the ’Efreet gaid, I swear by Allah that if 
thou depart now from this place, or utter a 
word before the sun hath risen, I will slay 
thee: and when the sun hath risen go thy 
way, and never return to this house. And he 
seized the humpbacked groom, and, placing 
his head upside 
down upon the 
slabs, and his feet upwaids, said to him, 
Remain here, and I will watch thee until 
sunrise.—Thus did it happen to the 
humpback. 

Now, as to IIasan Bedr-ed-Deen of 
El-Basrah, he left the humpback and 
the ’Efrect contendmg together, and, 
entering the house, seated himself im the 
bride-chamber; and lo, the bmde ap- 
proached, accompanied by an old woman, 
who stopped at the door of the chamber, 
and said, O Aboo-Shihab,” rise, and 
take thy bride; and I commend thee to 
the care of Allah. Then the old woman 
went away, and the bride, whose name 
was Sitt-cl-]losn,*? advanced to the upper > 
end of the chamber. er heart was 
broken, and she said within herself, By 
Allah, I will not suffer hun to caress ine 
though my spirit depart from me! But 
when she had proceeded to the upper 
end of the chamber, she beheld Bedr-ed- 
Deen, and said, My beloved, until this 
hour art thou remammg? I had said 
within myself, perhaps thou and the 
humpbacked groom are to share me 
between you.— What, said he, should give 
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the groom access to thec, and wherefore should he be my partner in 
the possession of thee ?--Who, then, she asked, 1s my husband? 
Thou or he?—O my mistress, answered Bedr-ed-Deen, we did not 
this for any other purpose than to make a jest of him, and that we 
might laugh at him; for when the tire-women and the smging- 
women and thy family beheld thme admirable beauty, they feared 
for us the effect of the eyg, and thy father hired him for ten pieces 
of gold, in order that he might divert from us the eye; and now he 
hath departed. When Sitt-el-IIosn heard these words of Bedr-ed- 
Deen, she smiled, and uttered a gentle laugh, and said, By Allah, 
thou hast extmguished my fire! Take me then, I conjure thee, and 
press me to thy bosom.—And they embraced each other. 

Not long after this, the ’Efrect said to the Jinneeych, Arise, and 
place thyself beneath the youth, and Iet us convey him back, lest the 
morning overtake us; for the time 1s near. So she advanced towards 
him, and, piacing herself beneath his skirt, as he lay asleep, took him 
up, and flew away with him, im the state nm which she found him, clad 
only in Ins shirt, and pursued her fhght with the ’Efreet by her side. 
But God gave permission to some angels to cast at the ’Efrect a 
shooting-star of fire, and he was burnt. The Jimneeyeh, however, 
escaped unhurt, and deposited Bedr-ed-Deen in the place over which 
the shooting-star had burnt the “Efreet She would not pass beyond 
it, fearing for his safety; and as destiny had appointed, this place 
was Damascus: so she placed him by one of the gates of this city, 
and flew away. 

When daylight therefore came, and the gates were opened, the 
people, coming forth, beheld a beautiful youth clad in his shirt, and 
with a cotton skull-cap without a turban. In consequence of his 
having been so long wakeful, he was now immersed im sleep; and 
when the people saw him, some said, Would that he had waited till he 
had put on his clothes '!—another said, Objects of pity are the children 
of men of condition! Probably this youth hath just come forth from 
his diinking-place, on account of some business, and imtoxication bath 
overcome him, and he hath wandered from the place to which he would 
go until he arrived at the gate of the city, and, finding it locked, hath 
slept here.—They had expressed various opinions respecting him, and 
were wondering at lus case, when Bedr-ed-Deen awoke. Perceiving 
that he was at the gate of a city, and surrounded by men, he was 
astonished, and said, Where am I, O good people; and what 1s the 
cause of your assembling around me, and what hath befallen me 





among you? They answered, We saw thee at the call to morning- 
prayer lying at this wate asleep; and we know nothing more of thy 
case. Where wast thou sleeping this last night ?—By Allah, O people, 
he rephed, I was sleeping this last mght m Cairo.—On hearing this, 
one of them said, Dost thou cat hasheesh 2? Another said, Thou art 
mad. low couldst thou be passmg the mght m Cairo, and be 
sleeping in the morning at the city of Damascus ?—He said to them, 
By Allah, O good people, I will tal you no falsehood: 1 was last 
mght im the land of Egypt, and the day before Twas at El-Basrah 
One of them said, This is a wonde rful thing! Another said, This 
youth is mad. And they clapped their hands: at him, and, conversing 
together, said, Alas, for his youth! By Allah, there is no denying 
his madness !—They then said to hin, Return to thy reason. But he 
rephed, | was yesterday a bridegroom in the land of Ezypt.— Probably 
thou hast dreamt, said they, and hast seen this of which thou speakest 
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in thy sleep. And Tasan was confounded, and said, By Allah, this 
was not a dream: and where 1s the humpbacked groom who was sitting 
with us, andthe purse of goldthat I had? And where are my clothes 
and my drawers ?—He then rose, and entered the city, and proceeded 
through its great thoroughfare-strects and market-strects; and the 
people crowded round him and paraded him: so he entered the shop 
of a cook. Now this cook was a robber,’® whom God had caused to 
repent of his unlawful actions, and he had opened a cook’s shop; and 
all the people of Damascus feared him on account of his boldness ; 
therefore, when they saw that the youth had entered this shop, they 
left him, bemg afraid. 

When the cook beheld Hasan Bedr-cd-Deen, and observed hus 
beauty and comeliness, love for him entered his heart, and he said to 
him, Whence art thou, O young man? Relate to me thy story ; for 
thou art become dearer to me than my soul.—So he related to him all 
that had happened, from beginnmg to end andthe cook said to him, 
O my master Bedr-ed-Deen, know that this 1s a wonderful event and 
an extraordinary story; but, O my son, conceal thy case until God 
dispel thy trouble, and remain with me in this place, and as I have 
not ason, I will adopt thee as such. Bedr-ed-Deen replied, Let it be 
as thou desirest,O uncle. And immediately the cook went out to the 
mart, and bought for Bedr-ed-Deen costly clothes, and put them on 
him. he then went to the Kadee, and made a declaration that he was 
his adopted son .*! so Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen became known throughout 
the city of Damascus as the son of the cook , and he sat with him in 
the shop to receive the money, and in this situation he remaimed. 

Now as to Sitt-el-[osn, when daybreak came and she awoke, she 
found not Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen remaming with her, and, imagining 
that he would soon return, she sat a while expecting him; and lo, her 
father came m to her, troubled at that which had befallen bim from 
the Sultan, and at his having marnicd his daughter by force to one of 
his servants, the humpbacked groom ; and he said within himself, | 
will kill this girl if she have suffered the wretch to caress her. So he 
advanced to the bride-chamber, and, stoppmg at the door, said, O 
Sitt-el-Hosn! She answered, Well, O my master !—and came forth 
to him, walking with a vacillating gait, through joy, and kisscd the 
ground before him ; and her countenance beamed with increased splen- 
dour in consequence of her union with that gazelle. When her father; 
therefore, saw her in this state, he exclaimed to her, O thou base 
creature! art thou delighted with this groom? On hearnng these 
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words of her father, Sitt-el-Hosn smiled, and rephed, By Allah, it 1s 
enough that thou hast done, and that the people laugh at me, and 
put me on an equality with this groom, who 1s not, in my estimation, 
of the value of a paring of one of my finger-nails; but as to my 
husband—by Allah, I never in the course of my life passed a mght 
more delightful than that which I have just passed in his company: 
therefore jest not with me by mentioning that humpback.—When her 
father heard what she said he was filled with rage; his cyes glared so 
that little appeared of them but the white, and he said to her, Wo to 
thee! What are these words that thou sayest? Venly the hump- 
backed groom hath passed the mght with thee!—I conjure thee by 
Allah, she reyomed, that thou mention him not. May Allah reject 
him, and reject his father! Continue not then to mock me by men- 
tioning him, for the groom was only hired for ten pieces of gold, and 
he took his Imre and departed; and I came and entered the bride- 
chamber, and beheld my husband seated, after the singing-tvomen had 
displayed me before him; and he threw them red gold until he had 
enriched the poor who were present. I have reclined upon the bosom of 
my gentle-hearted husband, with the black cy es and the joined eyebrows. 
—When her father heard this, the hght became darkness before his 
face, and he exclaimed to her, O thou abandoned one! What 1s this 
that thou sayest ? Where 1s thy reason ?—O my father, she replied, 
thou hast broken my heart in pieces! Wherefore dost thou pay no 
attention 2? This of whom J spake 1s my husband, and he hath retired 
to his private closct. 

So her father went thither, in a state of astonishment, and, entermg 
the closet, found the humpbacked groom with his head upon the slabs 
and lus feet turned upwards ; and the Wezecr was confounded at the 
sight, and said, Is not this the humpback ?—and he spoke to him ; 
but the humpback returned no answer, thinking that it was the ’Efreet 
who addressed him. The Wezcer, therefore, cried out at him with a 
loud voice, and said to him, Speak, or I wall cut off thy head with this 
sword! Upon which the humpback exclauned, By Allah, O sheykh 
of the ’Efreets, from the time that thou placedst me here I have not 
raised my head: I conjure thee therefore that thou shew favour to 
me !—The Wezcer, on hearing the humpback thus address him, said 
to him, What sayest thou? I am the father of the bride, and I am 
not an ’Efrect.—Then said the humpback, My life is not in thy hand, 
nor art thou able to take my soul; so go thy way before he come to 
thee who hath treated me in ths manner. Ye would not marry me 
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to any but the mistress of buffaloes and the mistress of ’Efreets ! 
May Allah, then, confound him who marned me to her, and confound 
him who was the cause of 1t'—Then did the humpbacked groom 
address the Wezeer, the father of the bride, again, saying, Allah con- 
found him who was the cause of this!—Ruse, said the Wezeer, and 
depart from this place.—Am I mad, he replied, that I should go with 
thee without the permission of the ’Efreet ? For he said to me, When 
the sun shall have msen go thy way.—Hath the sun then msen or 
not? For I cannot depart from my place until the sun hath risen.— 
Upon this the Wezeer said to him, Who brought thee to this place ? 
He answered, I came hither yesterday, and a dust rose from the midst 
of the water, and cried out, and increased in bulk until it became of 
the size of a buffalo, and said to me words that entered myear. Leave | 
me, therefore, and go. Allah confound the bride and him who married 
me to her !—The Wezcer then approached hin, and dragged him forth, 
and he went out running, doubting whether the sun had nsen, and 
went up to the Sultan, and informed him of that which had happened 
to him with the ’Efreet. 

But as to the Wezeer, the father of the bride, he returned with his 
reason perplexed respecting the case of lus daughter, and said to her, 
O my daughter, reveal to me thy story. She replied, The elegant 
person before whom I was displayed remained with me ; and if thou 
believe me not, see this 1s his turban, twisted just as it was, upon the 
chair, and his drawers are under the bed, and m them 1s somecthng 
wrapped up: I know not what it 1s. So, when her father heard this, 
he entered the bnde-chamber, and found the turban of Hasan Bedr- 
ed-Deen, the son of his brother ; and taking it up, he turned it over, 
and said, This is such a turban as 1s worn by Weceers, except that 
it 1s of the Moésilee* kind. We then observed an amulet sewed in his 
red cloth cap; and he unsewed it; and he took the drawers, and 
found the purse containing the thousand picces of gold, and, opening 
this, he discovered 1n it a paper, which, when he had read it, he saw to 
be a copy of the Jew’s contract, with the name of Iasan Bedr-ed-Deen 
the son of Noor-ed-Deen of Cairo, and he found also the thousand 
pieces of gold. But when he read the paper he cried aloud and fell 
down in a swoon; and as soon as he recovered, and understood the 
case, he was astonished, and exclaimed, There 1s no deity but God, 
who is able to do whatsoever He willeth! Then said he, O m y 
daughter, knowest thou who hath become thy husband? She 
answered, No.—He 1s the son of my brother, said he, and the son of 
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thine uncle; and these thousand pieces of gold are thy dowry. 
Extolled be the perfection of God! Would that I knew how this 
event hath happened!—Then he opened the amulet that was sewed 
up, and found m it a paper written by the hand of his brother Noor- 
ed-Deen of Cairo, the father of Hasan Bedr-cd-Dcen. and when he 
beheld the hand-writing of his brother he repeated this couplet -— 

T behold their footsteps, and melt with desire, and pour forth my tears upon the 

places they have trodden, 
Begging of Him who hath aftheted me by their separation, that He will bless me 
some day by a reunion, 

So saying, he read the paper, and found in at the date of his marnage 
to the daughter of the Wezecr of El-Basrah, and that of his first 
itroduction to her, and a record of his age at the time of his death, 
and the date of the birth of Ins son Tlasan Bedr-ed-Deen ; and he 
wondered, and shook with delight ; and, comparing what had happened 
to lus brother with the events that had happened to himself, he found 
that they corresponded exactly: his marmage and the marnage of ns 
brother agreed in date, and their first visits to their respective wives i 
like manner; as also the birth of Bedr-ed-Deen, the son of ns brother, 
and the birth of his daughter Sitt-el-[Iosn. He took the two papers, 
and, going up with them to the Sultan, he acquainted him with all 
that had happened from the first of the case to the last; and the King 
was astonished, and ordered that the case should be immediately 
recorded. The Wezeer then remained in expectation of the son of his 
brother; but he met with no tidings of him: so he said, By Allah, I 
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will do a deed that none hath done before me :—and he took an ink- 
case and a pen, and wrote an inventory of the furniture of the house, 
desenbing the moncy-chest as having been im such a place, and a 
certain curtain in such another place, and everything in the house in 
hke manner; and he folded up the paper, and ordered that all the 
furniture should be stored up; and he took the turban with its 
tarboosh, and also the farayeeyeh and the purse, and kept them 
himself. 

After this, in due time, the daughter of the Wezeer gave birth to 
a son hke the moon, resembling his father in beauty and symmetry 
and splendour and loveliness. They received him from his mother, 
and blackened the edges of his eyes with kohl,*' and delivered him to 
the nurses, and named him ’Ajecb. Has day was asa month; and his | 
month, as a year;” and when seven years had passed over him, his 
grandfather committed him to a schoolmaster, whom he charged to 
educate him with great care. He continued at the school four years, 
and used to fight with his schoolfellows, and abuse them, saying to 
them, Who among you 1s like me? I am the son of the Wezeer of 
Cairo.—So the boys went together to complain to the monitor of that 
which they suffered from ’Ajeeb ; and the monitor said to them, I will 
teach you something to say to him when he cometh, and he shall 
repent of his coming to the school; and it 1s this: to-morrow, when 
he is come, seat yoursclyes around him, and say to one another, By 
Allah, none shall play with us at this game cxcepting him who shall 
tell us the name of his mother and that of lus father; and he who 
knoweth not the name of his mother and that of lus father 1s illegi- 
timate ; therefore he shall not play with us. Accordingly, on the 
following morning they came to the school, and ’Ajeeb was there ; 
and the boys surrounded him, and said as the momtor had directed 
them, and they all agreed to the proposal; and one said, My name is 
Majid, and my mother 1s ’Alawee, and my father 1s ’Ezz-ed-Deen :— 
then another said after the same manner, and another, and so on, until 
the turn came to ’Ajccb; and he said to them, My name 1s ’Ajecb, 
and my mother 1s Sitt-el-}lusn, and my father 1s Shems-ed-Dcen, the 
Wezeer of Cairo :—and they said to him, By Allah, the Wezeer 1s not 
thy father. ’Ajeeb replied, the Wezeer is my father indeed :—and 
upon this the boys laughed at him, and clapped ther hands at him, 
saying, Thou knowest not who is thy father: get away from us, there- 
fore; for none shall play with us excepting him who knowcth the 
name of his father :—and immediately the boys dispersed from around 
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him, and made a jest of him. In consequence of this treatment his 
heart became contracted, and he was almost choked with crying; and 
the monitor said to hin, Dost thou really consider as thy father him who 
is thy grandfather, the Wezeer, the father of thy mother Sitt-el-Hosn ? 
Thy father thou knowest not, nor do we know him ; for the Sultan mar- 
ricd her to the humpbacked groom, and the Jmn came and prevented 
him: so, if thou know not thy father, they will regard thee among 
them as illegitimate. Dost thou not see that the son of the woman 
who 1s coveted as a wife knoweth his father? The Wezecr of Canro 18 
thy grandfather, and as to thy father, we know him not, nor dost 
thou: return therefore to thy reason. 

Upon this, ’Ajeeb went immediately to his mother, Sitt-el-Hosn, 
and complained to her, and wept; and Ins weeping prevented his 
speaking. and when his mother heard his complamt and his crying, 
her heart was inflamed for him, and she said to him, O my son, what 
maketh thee weep? Tell me thy story.—So he told her what he had 
heard from the boys and from the monitor, and said to her, O my 
mother, who 1s my father? She answered him, Thy father 1s the 
Wezeer of Cairo. But he said, He 1s not my father: tell me not, 
therefore, what 13 false; for the Wezeer 1s thy father; not mine: who 
then is my father? If thow do not tell me truly, I will kill myself 
with this dagger.—And when his mother heard the mention of his 
father, she wept at the allusion to the son of her uncle, and remem- 
bering the amiable qualities of Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen of El-Basrah, and 
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what had happened to herself and him, she recited an ode com- 
mencing thus :— F 


They excited love m my heart, and departed ; and far distant hath their abode 


become ! 
Reason forsook me when they withdrew, and sleep and patience abandoned me 


And she wept and cried out, and her son did the same; and lo, the 
Wezeer entered. His heart burned within him when he beheld their 
state, and he said to them, What causeth youto weep? She acquainted 
him therefore with the treatment that her son had expericnced from 
the other boys of the school; and he, also, wept, and called to mind 
what had happened to his brother and himself and his daughter, and 
he knew not the mystery of the case. Then suddenly he arose, and, 
going up to the council-chamber, presented himself before the King, 
and related to him the story, begging his permission to travel east- 
wards to the city of El-Basrah, that he mght make mquiries respect- 
ing the son of Ins brother ; and requesting also of the Sultan that he 
would write letters for him to all the countnes through which he 
might pass, that, if he found the son of his brother m any place, he 
might take him away. And he wept before the Sultan, and the heart 
of the King was moved with compassion for him, and he wrote for 
him letters to all the regions and countries ; upon which the Wezeer 
rejoiced, and, having offered up a prayer for the Sultan, took leave 
of him. 

He descended immediately and prepared for the Journey, and, 
taking with him all that he required, together with his daughter and 
her son ’Ajeeb, travelled the first day and the second and the third, 
and proceeded until he arrived at the city of Damascus, and beheld it 
with its trees and streams celebrated by the poets. He alighted in 
the open space called Meydan el-Hasba; and, when he had pitched 
Ins tents, said to his servants, We will take rest here two days. So 
the servants entered the city to gratify their various desires; one to 
sell, another to buy, a third to enter the bath, and a fourth to visit 
the mosque of the Benee-Umeiyeh, which hath not in the world its 
equal. ‘Ajeeb also entered the city, accompanied by his eunuch, in 
order to amuse themselves; and the eunuch walked behind "Ajech, 
having in his hand a whip that would -strike down a camel. And 
when the people of Damascus beheld ’Ajecb, and his elegance of form 
and perfect beauty, and observed him to be endowed with admirable 
loveliness, and with kindness of manner, more bland than the northern 
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zephyr, sweeter than limpid water to the thirsty, and more pleasant 
than health to the discased, they followed him, running after him in 
crowds ; and some sat waiting in the streets to see him pass. Thus 
did they until the slave, as destiny had ordained, stopped before the 
shop of ’Ajeeb’s father, Elasan Bedr-cd-Deen, mn which the cook who 
had acknowledged him as his adopted son im the presence of the 
Kadees and witnesses had established him; and this cook had died, 
and left him all his property, together with his shop.” 

When the slave stopped there on this day, the servants also stopped 
with him: and Ilasan Bedr-ed-Deen beheld his son, and was charmed 
with him, observing his extreme beauty: his soul yearned towards him 
with natural sympathy, and his heart clung to him. He had just 
prepared a conserve of pomegranatc-grains, sweetened with sugar; 
and the affection divinely inspired increased in him, so he called out 
m ecstasy, and said, O my master, O thou who hast captivated my 
heart and soul, and to whom my affections are drawn by sympathy ! 
wilt thou come m to me and refresh my heart and eat of my food ? 
And when he had said this, his eyes overflowed with mvoluntary tears, 
and he reflected upon his past experience and Ins condition at the 
present time. When ’Ajecb heard the address of his father, his heart 
was in like manner drawn towards him by sympathy, and he looked 
towards the cunuch, and said to him, Venly my heart 1s moved with 
sympathy for this cook he seemeth to have parted with a son: come 
in with us, therefore, that we may refiesh his heart and eat his offermg 
of hospitahty: perhaps God, through our so doing, may accomplish 
our union with our father. But the eunuch replied, By Allah, O my 
master, 1t 18 not proper. Low should we, who are of the family of 
the Wezcer, eat m the shop of a cook? I will, however, drive away 
the people from thee, lest they sec thee - otherwise it will be impossible 
for thee to enter the shop. On hearing the reply of the eunuch, Bedr- 
cd-Deen was surprised, and, lookmg towards him, while his tears 
flowed down his checks, said to him, Verily my heart loveth him.— 
Let us hear no more of these words, said the eunuch :—and he desired 
the youth not to enter: but the father of ’Ajeeb cast his eyes upon the 
eunuch, and said, Great sir, wherefore wilt thou not refresh my heart 
and come m to me? O thou who resemblest black dust, but whose 
heart is white! O thou who hast been described m such and such 
‘terms of praise !—so that the eunuch laughed, and said, What wouldst 
thou say? Speak, and be bref.—And Bedr-ced-Deen recited this 


couplet :— 
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Were 1t not for his aecomphshments and admirable faithfulness, he had not been 


invested with authority m the abode of Kings 
What an excellent guardian for the hareem is he! On account of lus beauty 


the angels of heaven wait upon hin ! 


This address pleased the cunuch so much that he took the hand of 
"Ajeeb, and entered the cook’s shop; and Bedr-ed-Decn ladled out a 
saucerful of conserve of pomegranate-grains prepared with almonds 
and sugar, and the slave and the youth ate together; Bedr-ed-Deen 
saying to them, Ye have delighted me by your company: eat, and 
may it benefit you! 7Ajceb then said to his father, Sit down and eat 
with us ; and perhaps God will umte us to him whom we desire. And 
Bedr-ed-Deen said, O my son, hast thou been afflicted m thy tender 
vears by the scparation of those whom thou lovest ?—Yes, O unele, 
answered ‘Ajeeb my heart 1s inflamed by the absence of one of those 
who are dear to me the fmend who hath withdrawn himself from me 
is ny fathet, and I aud my grandfather have come abroad to search 
for him through the world; and how do I sigh for my umon with 
him !—And he wept bitterly ; and hus father, moved by his tears, wept 
with him, reflecting upon his own desolate state, separated from those 
he loved, deprived of Ins father, and far removed from lis mother ; 
and the eunuch was moved with compassion for him. 
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They all ate together until they were satisficd ; after which, the 
youth and the slave arose, and quitted the shop of Bedr-ed-Deen, who 
felt as if his soul had departed from his body and gone with them. 
He could not endure their absence for the twinkling of an eye; so he 
shut up his shop and followed them, though ignorant that the youth 
was his son, and walked quickly until he came up to them before they 
had gone out from the great gate; whereupon the eunuch, looking 
back at him, said, What dost thou want, O cook? Bedr-ed-Deen 
answered, When ye departed from me, I felt as if my soul had quitted 
my body, and, having some business in the suburb, I was desirous of 
accompanying you to transact my business, and, after that, to return. 
But the eunuch was angry, and said to ’Ajeeb, Verily this repast was 
unlucky: respectful treatment hath become mncumbent on us; and 
sce, he 1s following us from place to place. ’Ajceb therefore looked 
round, and, seeing the cook, was enraged, and his face became red ; 
but he said to the eunuch, Suffer him to walk in the public road of 
the Muslims; but when we shall have turned from it to our tents, if 
he do the same, and we know that he 1s followmg us, we will drive 
him back. And he hung down his head and went on, with the eunuch 
behind him. Bedr-cd-Deen, however, followed them to the Meydan 
cl-Hasba, and when they had drawn near to the tents they looked 
back and saw him behind them, and ’.Ajeeb was angry, fearimg that 
the cunuch mght inform his grandfather, and lest it should be said 
that he had entered the cook’s shop, and that the cook had followed 
lim. He looked at him till his eyes met the eye of ns father, who 
had become as a body without a soul; and he fancied that his eye 
bore an expression of deceit, and that he was perhaps a knave- so his 
anger mcreased, and he took up a stone, and threw it at his father, 
and the stone struck him on the forehead, and wounded him, and he 
fell down im a swoon, the blood flowmg over his face. *Ajeeb went 
on with the eunuch to the tents; and Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen, when he 
recovered his senses, wiped off the blood, and, having cut off a piece 
of linen from his turban, bound up his head with it, blaming himself, 
and saying, I wronged the youth when I shut up my shop and followed 
him, so he thought I was a deceiver. He then returned to his shop, 
and occupied himself with the sale of his meats ; and he yearned with 
desire for his mother, who was at El-Basrah. 

The Wezeer, his uncle, remained at Damascus three days, and then 
departed to Hems, and, having entered this town, proceeded thence, 
inquiring at every place where he halted in his journey until he had 
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arrived at Marideen and El-Mésil and Diyér Bekr. He continued 
his journey until he arrived at the city of El-Bagrah, and when he had 
entered it and taken up his quarters, he went and presented himself 
before the Sultan, who received him with respect and honour, and 
inquired the reason of ns commg: so he acquainted him with his 
story, and informed him that the Wezeer ’Alce Noor-ed-Deen was his 
brother. The Sultan ejaculated, God have mercy upon him !?'—and 
said, O Stheb,” he was my Wezcer, and I loved him much: he died 
twelve years® ago, and left a son; but we have lost him, and have 
heard no tidings of him. his mother, however, 1s with us, for she 1s 
the daughter of my old Wezeer. On hearing from the King that the 
mother of his nephew was alive, the Wezcer Shems-ed-Deen rejoiced, 
and said, I am desirous of having an mterview with her. <And the 
King gave him immediate permission to visit her at his brother's 
house. so he went thither, and kissed the threshold, and, entering an 
open court, found a door over-arched with hard stone inlaid with 
various kinds of marble of every colour; and he walked along by the 
walls of the house, and as he cast his cyes around upon them he observed 
the name of his brother Noor-ed-Decn insembed on them im characters 
of gold; and he went to the name, and kissed it, and wept. He then 
advanced to the saloon of lis brother’s wife, the mother of Hasan 
Bedr-ed-Deen of El-Basrah. During the absence of her son she had 
given herself up to weeping and wailing mght and day ; and after she 
had long suffered from his separation she made for her son a tomb of 
marble in the midst of the saloon, where she wept for him night and 
day, sleeping nowhere but by this tomb. And when Shems-ed-Deen 
arrived at her apartment he heard her voice apostrophizing the tomb ; 
and while she was thus occupied he entered and saluted her, and 
informed her that he was her husband’s brother, acquainting her with 
what had passed, and revealing to her the particulars of the story. 
He told her that her son Hasan Bedr-ed-Deen had passed a whole 
night with his daughter, and disappeared in the mornmg, and that his 
daughter had borne him a son, whom he had brought with him: and 
when she heard this news of her son, and that he was perhaps still 
living, and beheld her husband's brother, she fell at his fect and kissed 
them, addressing him with this couplet :— 


Divinely 1s he inspired who acquainteth me with their approach, for he hath 
brought information most delightful to be heard 

If he would be satisfied with that which 1s cast off,9 I would give him a heart 
rent in pieces at the hour of valediction. 





The Wezeer then sent to bring ’Ajyceb , and when he came, his grand- 
mother rosc to him, and embraced him, and wept; but Shems-ed- 
Deen said to her, This 1s not a time for weeping, but rather a time for 
preparing thyself to accompany us on our return to the land of Egypt: 
and perhaps God may unite us with thy son, my nephew. She 
rephed, I hear and obey -—and, arismg immediately, collected all her 
property and treasures, and her female slaves, and forthwith prepared 
herself: after which the Wezecr, Shems-ed-Deen, went up again to 
the Sultan of El-Basrah, and took leave of him; and the King sent 
with him presents and rarities for the Sultan of Egypt. 

The Wezeer departed without delay, accompamied by his brother's 
wife, and continued his journey until he arrived at the city of 
Damascus, where he alighted agai, and encamped, and said to his 
attendants, We will remain at Damascus a week, to buy, for the Sultan, 
presents and raritics. ‘Ajccb then said to the eunuch, Boy,‘ I long 
for a little diversion: arise, therefore, and let us go to the market of 
Damascus, and see what 1s going on there, and what hath happened 
to that cook whose confection we ate and whose head we broke, not- 
withstanding he had treated us with kmdness: we acted ill towards 
him. The eunuch replied, I hear and obey :—and ’Ajeeb went forth 
with him from the tents, the tie of blood inciting him to visit his 
father, and they entered the city, and proceeded to the shop of the 
cook, whom they found standing there. It was then near the time of 
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afternoon-prayers ; and it happened that he had again just prepared a 
confection of pomegranate-grams; and when they drew near to him, 
the heart of ’Ajeeb yearned towards him when he saw lum, and he 
perceived the scar occasioned by the stone that he had thrown. He 
said to him, Peace be on thee! Know that my heart 1s with thee.— 
And when Bedr-ed-Deen beheld him, his affections were engrossed by 
him, and his heart throbbed with emotion towards lim, and he hung 
down his head, desiring to adapt his tongue to speech, and unable to 
do so: but presently he raised his head, and, looking towards the youth 
in an humble and abject manner, recited these verses :— 


I wished for my beloved, but when I beheld him I was confounded, and pos- 
sessed neither tongue nor eve 
I hung down my head 1n honour and reverence, and would have Indden what | 
felt ; but 1t would not be concealed 
I had prepared a volume of expostulation, but when we met I remembered not 
a word 
¢ 


He then said to them, Refresh ye my heart, and eat of my food, for, 
by Allah, as soon as I beheld thee, my heart yearned towards thee, 
and I had not followed thee unless I had been deprived of my reason. 
—By Allah, replied ’Ajeeb, thou dost mdeed love us, and we ate a 
morsel with thee ; but after it thou keptest closc behind us and wouldst 
have disgraced us: we will not eat again with thee, therefore, but on 
the condition of thy swearing that thou walt not follow us; and other- 
wise we will not come to thee again henceforth; for we are staying at 
this city a week, in order that my grandfather may procure presents 
for the King.—I bind myself, said Bedr-ed-Deen, to do as ye desire. 
So ’Ajeeb entered the shop with the eunuch, and Bedr-ed-Deen placed 
before them a saucer filled with the confection of pomegranate-gramms ; 
upon which ’Ajeeb said to him, Eat with us; and may God dispel our 
affliction :—and Bedr-ed-Deen was delighted, and he ate with them ; 
but he turned not his eyes from the youth; for his heart and all his 
faculties were captivated by him. ’Ajeeb, observing this, said to him, 
Knowest thou not that I told thee thou wast a rude doter? Enough 
of this: contmue not to gaze at my face.—Bedr-ed-Deen, therefore, 
apologized to him, and began to put morsels into the mouth of ’ Ajech, 
and then did the same to the eunuch. Afterwards he poured the 
water upon their hands, and when they had washed he loosed a napkin 
of silk from his waist and wiped them with it. He next sprinkled 
rose-water upon them from a bottle that was m his shop, and went 
out, and returned with two cups of sherbet prepared with rose-water 
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infused with musk, and, placing these before them, he said, Complete 
your kindness. So ’Ajeeb took a cup and drank ; and Bedr-ed-Deen 
handed the other to the eunuch ; aud both drank until their st6machs were 
full, and gratified their appetites to a degree beyond their usual habit. 

They then departed, and hastened back to the tents, and ’Ajeeb 
went in to his grandmother, the mother of his father Hasan Bedr-ed- 
Deen; and she kissed him, and said, Where hast thou been? He 
answered, In the city. And she arose, and brought him a saucer of 
confection of pomegranate-grams, which happened to be somewhat 
deficient m sweetness ; and she said to the eunuch, Sit down with thy 
master. The eunuch said withm himeelf, By Allah, we have no 
appetite. Ife, however, seated himself, and ’Ajeeb did the same, 
though satiated with what he had eaten and drunk, and dipped a 
morsel of bread in the confection, and ate it; but 1t seemed to him 
insipid, on account of his being thus cloyed, and he loathed it, and 
said, What 1s this nasty dish ?—O my child, said his grandmother, 
dost thou find fault with my cookery? It was 1 who prepared 1t ; 
and, cacept thy father, Ilasan Bedr-ed-Dcen, there 1s none who can 
cook it as well as mysclf—By Allah, O my mistress, replicd ’Ajeeb, 
This thy dish 1s not well prepared: we have just now seen m the 
city a cook who had prepared a confection of pomegranate-grains, but 
its odour was such as to dilate the heart, and the confection itself, 
such as to excite appetite in one already satiated: as to thine, in com- 
parison with his, it 1s good for nothing. 

His grandmother, on hearing this, fell mto a violent rage, and 
turning towards the eunuch, said to him, Wo to thee! Hast thou 
corrupted my child? Thou hast taken him into the shops of the 
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cooks !—The eunuch feared, and demied, saying, We did not enter the 
shop, but only passed by it :—but ’Ajeeb said, By Allah, we entered 
and ate, and what we ate was better than this mess of thine. And 
upon this his grandmother arose, and informed her husband’s brother, 
and incensed him against the cunuch. The slave was therefore 
brought before the Wezeer, aud he said to him, Wherefore didst thou 
take my child mto the cook’s shop? The eunuch, fcarmg, said again, 
We did not enter.—Nay, said ’Ayceb, we did enter, and ate of a con- 
fection of pomegranate-grains until we were satiated, and the cook 
gave us to dmnk sherbet with ice and sugar. The Wezecr’s anger 
with the cunuch now increased, and he asked him again; but still he 
denied. Then said the Wezcer, If thine assertion be true, sit down 
and eat before us. The cunuch therefore advanced, and would have 
eaten; but he could not; and he threw down the morsel that was m 
his hand, and said, O my master, I am satiated since yesterday. And 
by this the Wezcer knew that he had eaten m the shop of the cook : 
so he ordered the female slaves to throw him down upon the ground, 
and they did so, and he gave him a severe beating, while the slave 
cried for mercy, but still saying, I am satiated since yesterday! The 
Wezecr then interrupted the beating, and said to him, Declare the 
truth. And at length the eunuch said, Know that we did enter the 
shop of the cook while he was cooking pomegranate-grains, and he 
ladled out for us some of the confection, and, by Allah, I never m my 
hfe ate any hke it, or any more detestable than this which is before us. 

The mother of Bedr-ed-Decn, enraged at this, said, Thon shalt go 
to this cook and bring us a saucerful of his confection and shew it 
to thy master, that he may say which of the two 1s the better and 
the more delicious—Well, rephed the eunach: and immediately she 
gave him a saucer, and half a piece of gold; and he went to the shop, 
and said to the cook, We have laid a wager respecting thy confection 
at the tent of our master; for there 1s a mess of pomegranate-grains 
cooked by the family: give us, therefore, for this half-picce of gold, 
and apply thyself to prepare it perfectly ; for we have received an 
excruciating beating on account of thy cookery. Laughing at these 
words, Bedr-ed-Deen replied, By Allah, none excelleth in the prepara- 
tion of this confection except mysclf and my mother, and she is 
now in a distant country. And he ladled out as much as filled the 
saucer, and perfected it by the addition of some musk and rose-water. 
The eunuch then hastened back with it to the family ; and the mother 
of Hasan took it, and, tasting its delicious flavour, nunnediately knew 
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who had prepared it, and shricked, and fell down in a swoon. The 
Wezcer was amazed at the event ; and they sprinkled some rose-water 
upon her, and when she recovered she said, If my son be yct in the 
world, no one but he cooked this confection: he 1s my son Hasan 
Bedr-ed-Deen without doubt: for none but he can prepare this, except 
mysclf, and it was I who taught him to do it. 

When the Wezeer heard these words, he rejoiced exceedingly, and 
exclaimed, Oh, how I long to behold my brother’s son! Will fortune, 
indecd, unite us with hm? But I look not for our umon from any 
but God, whose name be exalted !—And he instantly arose, and called 
out to his male attendants, saying, Let twenty men of you go to the 
shop of the cook, and demolish it, and bind his hands behind him with 
his turban, and drag him hither by force, but without any imjury to 
his person. They rephed, Well. The Wezcer then rode immediately 
to the palace, and, presenting himself before the Viceroy of, Damascus, 
shewed him the contents of the letters which he had brought from the 
Sultan; and the Viccroy, after kissing them, put them to his head, 
and said, Who is thine offender? Ie answered, A man who 1s by 
trade a cook. And mstantly the Viceroy ordered lis Chamberlamns 
to repair to his shop; and they went thither; but found it demolished, 
and everything that had been in it broken ; for when the Wezeer went 
to the palace, his servants did as he had commanded them. They 
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were then waiting his return from the palace; and Bedr-ed-Deen was 
sayig within himself, What can they have discovered in the confec- 
tion, that such an event as this should have befallen me? And when 
the Wezeer returned from the Viceroy, and had received his pernnssion 
to take his offender and to depart with him, he entered the encamp- 
ment, and called for the cook. They brought lum, therefore, with his 
hands bound behind him with his turban ; and when he saw his uncle 
he wept bitterly, and said, O my master, what crime have ye found in 
me? The Wezeer said to him, Art thou he who cooked the confection 
of pomegranate-grains ? He answered, Yes and have ye found im it 
anything that requires one’s head to be struck off? This, replied the 
Wezeer, 1s the smallest part of thy recompense.—Wilt thou not, said 
Bedr-ed-Deen, acquaint me with my crime? The Wezeer answered, 
Yea, immediately. And forthwith he called out to the young men, 
saying, Bring the camels! 

They then took Bedr-ed-Deen, and put him 1m a chest, and, having 
locked him up in it, commenced their journey, and continued on their 
way till the approach of night, when they halted and ate, and, taking 
out Bedr-ed-Deen, fed him; after which they put him again into the 
chest, and in hke manner procecded to another station. Tere also 
they took him out; and the Wezeer said to him, Art thou he who 
cooked the confection of pomegranate grains? He answered, Yes, O 
my master. .{nd the Wezcer said, Shackle his feet. And they did 
so, and restored him to the chest. They then contmued their journcy 
to Cairo; and when they arrived at the quarter called Er-Reydanecyeh,® 
the Wezeer commanded to take out Bedr-ed-Deen again from the 
chest, and to bring a carpenter, to whom he said, Make, for this ian, 
a cross."—What, said Bedr-ed-Deen, dost thou mean to do with it ? 
The Wezeer answered, I will crucify thee upon it, and nail thee to it, 
and then parade thee about the city.— Wherefore, demanded Bedr-cd- 
Deen, wilt thou treat me thus 7—The Wezecr replied, For thy faulty 
preparation of the confection of pomegranate-grains, because thou 
madest it deficient in pepper.—Because of its deficiency in pepper, 
exclaimed Bedr-ed-Deen, wilt thou do all this to me? Art thou not 
satisfied with having thus imprisoned me, and fed me every day with 
only one meal ?—The Wezeer answered, For its deficiency in pepper, 
thy recompense shall be nothing less than death. And Bedr-ed-Deen 
was amazed, and bewailed Ins lot, and remained a while absorbed in 
reflection. The Wezeer, therefore, said to him, Of what art thou 
thinking? He answered, Of imbecile minds, such as thine; for if 
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thou wert a man of sense thou wouldst not have treated me in this 
manner on account of the deficiency of pepper.—lIt 1s incumbent on 
us, replied the Wezeer, to punish thee, that thou mayest not do the 
like again :—to which Bedr-ed-Deen rejoined, The least of the things 
thou hast done to me were a sufficient pumshment. The Wezcer, 
however, said, Thy dcath 1s unavoidable.—All this conversation took 
place while the carpenter was preparing the cross; and Bedr-ed-Deen 
was looking on. 

Thus they both continued until the approach of night, when Bedr- 
cd-Deen’s uncle took him and put him again into the chest, saying, 
To-morrow shall be thy crucifixion. He then waited until he perceived 
that he was asleep; upon which he remounted, and, with the chest 
borne before him, entered the city, and repaired to his house: and 
when he had arrived there he said to his daughter Sitt-el-Hosn, Praise 
be to God who hath restored to thee the son of thine uncle! Arise, 
and furnish the house as it was on the night of the bndal display.— 
She therefore ordered her female slaves to do so ; and they arose, and 
lighted the candles; and the Wezecr brought out the paper upon 
which he had written his inventory of the furmture of the house, and 
read it, and ordered them to put every thing im its place, so that the 
beholder would not doubt that this was the very mght of the bridal 
display. He directed them to put Bedr-ed-Deen’s turban m the place 
where its owner had deposited it, and m like manner the trousers, and 
the purse which was beneath the mattress, and ordered his daughter 
to adorn herself as she was on the bridal mght, and to enter the bride- 
chamber ; saying to her, When the son of thie uncle comes nto thy 
chamber, say to him, Thou hast loitered smce thou withdrewest froin 
ine this night :—and request him to return and converse with thee till 
day.—Having thus arranged everything, the Wezeer took out Bedr-ed- 
Deen from the chest, removed the shackles from his feet, and stripped 
hin of his outer clothes, leaving him im his shirt. 

All this was done while he was asleep, unconscious of what was 
passing ; and when he awoke, and found himself im an illuminated 
vestibule, he said, within himself, Am I bewildered by dreams, or am | 
awake? Then rising, he advanced a little way to an inner door, and 
looked, and lo, he was in the house in which the bride had been dis- 
played, and he beheld the bride-chamber and the couch and his turban 
and clothes. Confounded at the sight of these things, he took one 
step forwards and another backwards, thinking, Am I asleep or awake? 
And he began to wipe his forehead, and exclaimed in his astonishment, 
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By Allah, ths 1s the dwellmg of the bride who was here displayed 
before me: and yet I was just now in achest. And while he was 
addressing himself, behold Sitt-el-Iosn lifted up the corner of the 
musquito curtain, and said, O my master, wilt thou not come in? for 
thou hast loitered since thou withdrewest from me this mght. When 
he heard these words he looked at her face, and laughed, and said, 
Verily, these appearances are bewildering illusions of adream! Then 
entering, he sighed; and as he reflected upon what had happened to 
him, he was perplexed at his situation, and his case seemed involved in 
obscurity. Looking at his turban and trousers, and the purse con- 
taming the thousand picces of gold, he exclaimed, Allah 1s all-know- 
ing !—but it seemeth to me that I am bewildered by dreams !—And 
he was confounded im the excess of his astonishment. Upon thus, 
therefore, Sitt-cl-Hosn said to him, Wherefore do I behold thee thus 
astonished and perplexed ? Thou wast not so im the commencement 
of the night.—And he laughed, and asked her, How many years have 
I been absent from thee ?—Allah preserve thee! she exclaimed. The 
name of Allah encompass thee! Thou hast only withdrawn to 
yonder apartment. What hath passed im thy mind ?—On hearing 
this he smiled, and replied, Thou hast spoken truth; but when | 
withdrew from thee, sleep overcame me, and I dreamt that I was a 
cook in Damascus, and that I lived there twelve years, and 1 thought 
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that a youth of the sons of the great came to me, accompanied by a 
eunuch,—and he proceeded to relate what had happened to him in 
consequence of this youth’s visit: then drawing his hand over his 
forehead, he felt the scar occasioned by the blow, and exclaimed, By 
Allah, O my mistress, 1t seemeth as though it were true; for he struck 
me with a stone upon my forchead, and cut it open: it seemeth, 
therefore, as though this had really happened when I was awake: 
but probably this dream occurred when we were both asleep. I 
imagined in my dream that I was transported to Damascus, without 
tarboosh or turban or trousers, and that I followed the occupation of 
a cook.—And again, for a while, he remained utterly confounded. He 
then said, By Allah, I imagined that I made a confection of pome- 
granate-grains contaming but little pepper. Vemly I must have been 
asleep, and in my slecp have scen all this.—I conjure thee by Allah, 
said Sitt-cl-Ilosn, tell me what more thou sawest? And he related 
to her the whole; and added, If I had not awaked, they would have 
cruciticd me upon a wooden cross.—On account of what? said she. 
He answered, On account of the deficiency of pepper in the confection 
of pomegranate-grains ; and I imagined that they demolished my shop, 
and broke all my vessels, and put me in a chest, and brought the 
carpenter to make a cross of wood; for they mtended to crucify me 
upon it. Praise be to God, therefore, who caused all this to occur to 
inc in sleep, and caused it not to happen to me when I was awake !— 
Sitt-cl-ILosn, laughing at his words, pressed him to her bosom, and 
he m like manner embraced her. Then reflecting again, he said, By 
Allah, 1t scems as if it had happened when I was awake; and I knew 
not the reason, nor the truth of the case.—And he composed himself 
to sleep, perplexed with his case, and sometimes saying, I saw it in my 
slecp,—and other times, I ciperienced it awake. 

Thus he continued until the morning, when his uncle, the Wezeer 
Shems-ed-Deen, came in to him, and saluted him; and Bedr-ed-Deen, 
as soon as he beheld him, exclaimed, | conjure thee by Allah, tell me 
art not thou he who gave orders to bind my hands behind me, and to 
nail up my shop, on account of the confection of pomegranate-grains, 
because 1t was deficient in pepper? The Wezcer answered, Know, O 
my son, that the truth hath appeared, and what was hidden hath been 
manifested. Thou art the son of my brother; and I did not this but 
to know if thou wert he who visited my daughter on that mght. I 
was not convinced of this until I saw that thou knewest the house, 
and thy turban and trousers and gold, and the two papers; namely, 


